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HUMANE, PNUEMATIC 


Z— ANIMAL 
STUNNER 


FOR 


CATTLE, CALF «4 SHEEP 


NO CARTIHOGLE NO RELOADING 
°Complerely Automatic 








The Thor Pneumatic Animal Stunner can be “fired” as fast as it 
can be aimed . . . no trigger to pull! Just touching the Stunner 
against target fires it automatically . . . a single, powerful 

piston stroke that penetrates the skull and instantly immobilizes 
the animal. It re-cocks automatically, re-cycles in a split 

second, always ready for instant action. 





High velocity, high-shock blow is extremely 
effective in painlessly stunning cattle, 
calves and sheep. Approved for humane 
slaughtering by humane societies where- 
ever demonstrated. Leaves animal com- 
pletely unconscious, ready for shackling 
and sticking under best conditions for 
proper bleeding, produces better car- 
casses even with thick-skulled or heavy- 
haired animals 


This Thor Pneumatic Stunner is simple to maintain, safe to use 
(no cartridges, no explosives) low in operating cost and production, 
can be geared to any pace your lines will stand. Get more 

details on the effective Thor Pneumatic Stunner today. 


Contact— 


THE GLOBE COMPANY 


Serving the Meat Industry since 1914 
4000 South Princeton Avenue « Chicago Q, Illinois 
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Finest for flavor 
and color appeal 


Pimiento-Stuffed Whol 
e 


SPANISH 
OLIVES 
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Diced Green ; Pimiento-Stuffed Whole 


SWEET PICKLES | SPANISH OLIVES — 


Tangy flavor and appetizing green These are fancy Manzanilla olives, imported 
color make them a popular ingredient exclusively by Cannon. Their full-bodied 
for many meat products. They are taste, overall firmness and appetizing 

exclusively prepared for meat-pack- red and green color make them ideal 
ing use, come in crisp quarter-inch meat loaf ingredients. More and more 
cubes, slice evenly, look attractive. meat packers specify Cannon whole 
For economy and ease of han- Spanish olives—they slice well, 
dling, they come packed in taste delicious. Come packed 
No. 10 cans, ready for in handy No. 10 cans, 


instant use. ready to use. 


Hl. PP Cannon & ton Sncoporaled 
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WANT LOW COST, EASY-TO-HANDLE COLOR PROTECTION? 


PFIZER BULK 
ERYTHORBIC 


ACID KEEPS | 
THIS ELEPHANT | 
IN THE PINK 


You can count on mammoth sales of franks, hams, bacon and 
other processed meat products when they are protected against 
color-fading with efficient, inexpensive Pfizer Erythorbic Acid 
or Sodium Erythorbate. § Pfizer Erythorbic Acid and 
Sodium Erythorbate are sold in low cost, easy-to-handle bulk 
form, especially suited to high speed processing equipment. 
Saves you time, saves you money. ff Just add a few ounces of 
erythorbic acid or sodium erythorbate to the chop for franks, 
bolognas and luncheon meats. Spray it on pre-sliced hams 
and bacon. Add it to the pump pickle for hams, or to the 
curing pickle for corned beef. Whatever the method used, 
you can count on a meat product that will retain its original 
eye-appeal and sales-appeal. 


Clip and mail coupon below: 














Science for the world’s well-being 
(0 Please send me Technical Bulletin 100, 


Pfizer Products for the Meat Industry. 
And a working sample of 

0 Pfizer Erythorbic Acid 

(] Pfizer Sodium Erythorbate 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Name 
Chemical Sales Division Title 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 

















Branch Offices: Clifton, N. J.; Company 
Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Address 
Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, City ae 











Texas; Montreal, Canada. 





Quality Ingredients for the Food Industry for Over a Century 











YOU PICK THE WINNER 





EVERY TIME WITH... 


CUDAHY => CASINGS 


PUT “YOUR BRAND’ OUT FRONT IN THE WIENER DERBY 


The odds are all in your favor to roll up sales and boost profits when you use Cudahy sheep or 
pork casings for your wieners and franks. Cudahy Casings are tested for strength to minimize 
casing breakage... to keep production rolling smoothly. Cudahy Casings are tested again for 
uniformity to give your product a plump, pleasing appearance. 

Your franks are bound to be a favorite with consumers, for Cudahy sheep and hog 
casings let the smoke penetrate deeply to produce a much richer flavor...and they seal in 
all the juicy goodness. 


ay ma Cudahy searches the world to bring you the finest selection of natural casings ...79 
we fi) different kinds of beef, pork and sheep casings from the four corners of the globe. 





THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Ask your Cudahy Casing man how new KEYNETS can give your fresh, smoked and dry sausage 
new “eye appeal" and “old-fashioned” taste appeal. New KEYNETS practically eliminate break- 
age — thereby reducing casing costs. 
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CURONA 
PROTECTS 


MEATS? 
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CURON A develops maximum color in your hams, bacons, 
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ore briskets and cured comminuted meat products. For guarding color there 
is no better isoascorbate curing aid and antioxidant than Curona. Write 

usage today for a free sample and bulletin. WALLERSTEIN COMPANY 


J Division of Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
/ Staten Island 3, N. Y. 
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produces profits 
with a plan! 


You can have more sales potential — with increased production 
and reduced costs. 


Your plant can be more efficient. It can produce profitably even in 
competition with a new plant — without the high costs 
involved in new plant construction. 


It can — if you “Clean-Line” and modernize your operations. 
It can be done in easy steps. Each step according to an engineered 
program based on a studied plan. 


St. John & Co. is solving tough modernization jobs daily — 
oftentimes by a simple re-alignment of the processing line. Or by 
the addition of just one or two items of new equipment. 

But, whatever the case, St. John engineers have the broad 
background of experience necessary to provide the right answer. 


Take advantage of St. John’s extensive engineering service. 
It can help you in every department in your plant — through better 
utilization of your present equipment, through introduction of 
new equipment, through design of special equipment to meet 
specific requirements, or through design of a complete new plant. 


a<q - 225 
5 $F eet 


ra a % 

amous “ 

cf for % ST. SOHN S&S CO. 

4%, Stainless” £ S800 S. DAMEN AVE., CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 
Nidan 
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DRY SAUSAGE 
FRESH SAUSAGE 


G-—-250 


The G-250 can be set up in 
minutes simply by connecting 
it to an electrical outlet—no 
water or air connections 
necessary. 

Let us show you how this out- 
standing equipment can give 
you better products, increased 
yield and big labor savings. 


@ No air pockets in the finished 
product, due to vacuum attach- 
ment 


@ No smearing 


@ Improves product appearance 


®@ Control of filling pressure by 
new stuffing system 


Everyone wants one! 


@ Utilizes your casings much better 


@ Savings in time and money by 
eliminating vacuum mixer 


ONLY ONE CONTINUOUS 
STUFFER WILL DO BOTH 
JOBS EQUALLY WELL 















@ Reduced drying time on dry 
sausage 


i 








10 


WRITE OR PHONE: 


4 

@ Has its own labor-saving load- 
ing device . y 
@ Simplicity and ease of operation 7 
and maintenance t 
‘ot 
] 
a 


ROBERT REISER & CO., INC. 


FOOD EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


253 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Distributors for Middle Atlantic States 
LUCAS L. LORENZ, INC., 80 Gerry St., 
Brooklyn 6. N. Y. 


Distributors for Great Lakes Region 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5401 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


HUbbard 2-1225 


Distributors for Middle West and South 
PHIL HANTOVER, INC., 1717 McGee St., | 
Kansas City 8, Mo., Victor 2-8414 | 


Distributors for West Coast 
S. BLONDHEIM CoO., 425 Third St., 
San Francisco, Calif., SUtter 1-1892 
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CONTROL MEANS PROFITS... > 





STAY ON ‘DESIRED PERCENTAGE’ 


' withthe Hagan AutomaticHam Pumping Scale 


The chart shows how manual injection compares with 
the results obtained with the Hagan Scale. On a recent 
test run of 200 hams, 100 were manually injected, and 
100 were pumped on the Hagan Automatic Scale. Here 
are the results: 


with Hagan with 

Automatic Scale Manual Pumping 
+K%% 71 36 
+4%% to +1% 19 27 
+1% to +14%% 10 18 
over 14% 0 19 


Add to this superior accuracy the ability to speed proc- 
essing time, easy maintenance and trouble-free operation 
and it becomes easy to see why ‘“‘Control means Profits.” 

The Hagan Ham Pumping Scale is pneumatically oper- 
ated, with all operating parts completely enclosed in 
stainless steel. There are no knife edges, no moving 
parts; once the desired percentage of pickle is set, 
operation is completely automatic. For more information 
on how the Hagan Scale can speed your operation and 
add to profits, write or phone: 


CALGON company 


HAGAN CENTER, PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


iD 


DIVISION OF HAGAN CHEMICALS & CONTROLS, INC. 
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For Franks & Wieners, 


HELLER’S 


) GERMAN-STYLE 
Y FRANK & WIENER 


|. SEASONINGS 








Bb. Heller Sets the Tone 





Each of the spices that make up B. Heller sea- 
Tolaliarer-mexelandaieley(-t-Mi cme) Za Mmit-h\e) aaeT-) alo Mol ay= 
J ol Colm ola vocoliniisy-t¢-\-eum Mal-mee-s-J0ite- Vay am el-lal-ace- li lela) 
fo} mol U1are1-1aren mmr lale Mme(-1 0) (ammo) Mm it-W'Ze) mmr-le- MEU Tali iolaan 
from start to finish. 


ood wurst, like good Jlett-musick, is a delight to the 
senses—a symphony in savor. And, like fine wines, 


the skill of its making can be passed on to others 





up to a certain point; then it is played by ear. 


Heller’s seasonings for German-style franks & wieners draw 
on the priceless heritage of generations of wurst-macher. Each 
seasoning is formulated from a superb old-world combination 
of spices, blended to perfection by the exclusive Heller- 


developed Flavor-Balance formulas. 


Heller Flavor Balance—a result of research and scientific 
control of the flavor pungency of each spice used—guaran- 
tees uniform taste every time. How much more do these 


premium quality seasonings cost? Not a penny. 


PURITY - INTEGRITY - UNIFORMITY 





Find out what Heller’s seasonings for German-style franks G wieners can 
do for your products. Write for free usable sample. 


B. HELLER & COMPANY, 3925 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO 15 




















ADVANTAGES TO 


1 CONSISTENT CUTTING 
YIELDS & PRODUCT 


2 SALES PROGRAMS 
SPECIFICALLY DE- 
SIGNED TO MERCHANDISE 
YOUR PORK OR BEEF 





JACK WALDOCK BILL WALDOCK 


INC. 


“THE SERVICE ORGANIZATION OF THE MEAT INDUSTRY” 


BROKERS OF 


SELECTED DRESSED 


CAR LOT AND LCL P 





MEAT TYPE HOGS. 


BUYER 


3 WEEKLY ANALYSIS OF 
CARCASS VALUES AS 
AFFECTING CUTTING 
PERCENTAGES 


4 IN-PLANT REPRE- 
SENTATION FOR YOU 
AT ALL TIMES. 








Call or Write heclion 


HOG CARCASSES 


SELECTED DRESSED BEEF CARCASSES 


ROVISIONS CUT FROM 


ADVANTAGES TO SELLER 


1 SALES PRICED PEGGED 3 IN-PLANT REPRESEN- 

TO THE MERIT OF TATION PROTECTING 
YOUR PRODUCT, NOT YOUR SHIPMENTS. 
YOUR COMPETITORS. 


? HOG BUYER TRAINING ‘ STEADY, PROFITABLE 
PROGRAMS BUSINESS THE YEAR 


5 CARCASS GRADING AND KILL EVALUATION PRO- 
GRAMS INSTALLED. 


BOX 1489 © SANDUSKY, OHIO * PHONE: MAin 6-1978 


SERVING PROFIT MINDED PACKERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


14 
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' FRANKFURTER SEASONINGS 


Batch size samples sent on request 


for uniformity of flavor 


for scientifically controlled quality 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., INC. 


6813 South Ashland Avenue—Chicago 36, Illinois 
Plant: 6819 South Ashland Avenue 


In Canada: H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. (Canada) Limited, Windsor, Ontario 





full flavor 






for pleasing appearance and color | 
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Salt SELECELON Tents Company sales engineer i 


matching salt-dissolving system for a new plant. His advice is sure to be impartial because International 
supplies Sterling Salt in over 80 different types. In this full line, there is a type and size of salt for ‘ 
every industrial need. The man from International can also suggest the most efficient and economical 
method of using, storing and handling the salt he recommends. His experience, knowledge and on-the- 
spot service are the vital extras that make Sterling Salt the first choice of so many salt-using com- 
panies. To put this technical knowledge at your disposal—contact International Salt Company 
headquarters, Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania, or the office nearest you: Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


INTERNATIONALS -7 SALT COMPANY 
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Harvey ‘‘Bud’’ 
Rasmussen 





Harvey Rasmussen and his associates have brought their 





many years of design and engineering experience to the 


Alkar Engineering Company. Specialists in any and all smoke house 





Ibert Vogt applications, smoke generators, quick-chill cabinets, process 


cookers, sausage drying rooms, and packing house equipment. 
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NY | West Chicago, III. 
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WHICH SPICE? 


ZINGIBER OFFICINALE R.* 


When a food chemist was told recently 
that the Food and Drug Administration had 
added all Natural Spices to the list of sub- 
stances generally recognized as safe for use in 
food, he replied, “But, why not? They’re pure, 
natural products that have been used in food 
for centuries—I expected it.” So did we and 
that is just the point. You can be confident 
when you use Natural Spices in your products 
... confident that you are making truly whole- 
some foods which a purity conscious public 
will appreciate .. . confident that they have 
the finest seasoning you can give them . 
confident that their flavor will survive both 
shelf storage and reheating in the home... 
confident, in short, that you are building into 
your sausages the elements that create top sell- 
ing food products today. 


4o6ui 
I . 


You Court Improve on Nature 


American Spice Trade Association 


S2 WALL STREET, NEW VORK -S,.°N.-%¥. 





HUMANE SLAUGHTER 











EQUIPMENT | 
13 Great Lakes 





ELECTRONIC 
HOG STUNNERS 


shipped in the last 90 days! 


Many more already in use! 


ONLY 43 GREAT LAKES STUNNERS 
will be available for shipment 


before the July 1 deadline. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


and you have not already 


ordered, you should 


PLACE YOUR ORDER 


NOW! 


WRITE TODAY! 


GREAT LAKES 
STAMP & MFG. CO. 


Electronic Stunners * P-T-E Restrainers 
Power Sticking Conveyors 


2500 Irving Park Road * Chicago 18, Ill. 
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FOR THE STORY BEHIND THIS PROFIT PACKAGE—TURN THE PAGE 














“We doubled our sales in half a year when we 
put our franks in CRYOVAC L Film!” 


President Steve Pizzo of Stephen’s Meat Products, in San Jose, California, 
can’t get over what happened when he put his franks in Cryovac. ‘We 
switched to L Film in July,” he says. “By December, our sales had 
doubled. Why? Because Cryovac gave us a fresher-looking, more at- 
tractive product. Our retailers could build bigger displays and move the 
product faster. The fresh look, tight fit, and the handsome label that 
Cryovac designed increased our volume; the fresh taste paid off in 
repeat sales. No returns, either — and that means a direct addition to 
profits.”” What else does Steve Pizzo like about Cryovac? “The way you 
designed our package line and trained our operators. That training gives 
us faster production, better-looking packages, and fewer rewraps. We 
used 15 operators before; now we do the same job faster with only 7 people!” 
























Presidént Steve Pizzo, Joe Pizzo, Mrs. Vivian Stephen’s Franks and other top-grade meats . . then wrapped in colorfully printed 
West, and Pete Pizzo inspect the package that are stuffed in this sparkling, spotless room... Cryovac L Film on this modern package line. 
doubled sales. 





Operators produce 16-18 packages a minute . . « fo a Cryovac Hot Air Shrink Tunnel . . . and insures fast movement from mass 
on 4 Cryovac Wrap Jigs, then send them where they get the kid-glove fit that builds displays . . . like this one at Food Villa 
ie eye appeal, protects freshness... Market, San Jose. 





Just mail this coupon to Cryovac 


NOW YOU CASH IN ON FRANKS IN L FILM b c/o K & E, Box NP-4 


334 Boylston Street, Boston, 16, Mass. 


We'll send you all the facts about Stephen’s ... and 
about your franks in Cryovac. 





w. rR. GRACE « co. 








DRE sos ie arecacesd tre gt onhustede the Hb wanes <aeneh dies 
CRYOVAC DIVISION 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. UIE oF oi35 5 aided eg Swsa)5h ASE Sa es 
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IN CANADA: 2365 DIXIE RD., PORT CRE DIT, ONTARIO 





Printed in U.S.A. 
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The Proktt Patt 


FROM ATMOS... 








> SNAP-CHILL 
: AND 


ATM46&3S SMOKEHOUSES 


Chill — 90° to 40° F. 





Se ae RE 5 minutes 
Franks and Polish ............ 8 minutes 
Ring Bologna .................... 12 minutes 
Liver Sausage ................. 25 minutes 


Loaves — Big Bologna ....75 minutes 
to 2% hours 


ge om 


Out of the Smokehouse ... info the Snap-Chill 
for Continuous Processing — GET THESE ADVANTAGES 


1+ Ship 80% of production the same 4. Increase flexibility—never short an 
day it is made order 

) Fae ee inventory 80% Je oe production on same floor 

3+ Save $1 per hundred Ibs. on shrink 6. Two days longer shelf life 


1. Get greater peelability 









All inquiries should be addressed to appropriate representatives— 


AT 


2 


Canadian Inquiries to: Eastern States Representative: 

McGruer, Fortier, Meyers, Ltd., 1971 Tansley St. Atmos Sales, Inc., 16 Court Street, 
Montreal Canada (LA 5-2584) ers N. oe 5-6488) 

‘. " lestern States Representative: 

pn diy yen he Le Fiell Co., 1469 Fairfax 


Hamburg 4, W. Germany San Francisco 24, Calif. (ATwater 2-8676) 

South Central and Latin American Inquiries to: acdets 5 oe Laer yo 
Griffith Laboratories S. A., Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida 

Apartado #1832 Monterrey, (ATwater 5-2675) 


1215 W. Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


N. L. Mexico Southern States Representative: 

EAstgate 7-4240 Australian Representative: H. D. Laughlin & Son 
Gordon Bros. Pty. Ltd., 110-120 Union St. 3522 North Grove 

Brunswick N. 10, Victoria, Australia Ft. Worth, Texas (MArket 4-7211) 
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PROVE QUALITY—REDUCE COSTS 
IMPROVE Q FAMO 


INCREASE YIELD DICER 
IN YOUR SAUSAGE OPERATION § .j srs 


@ SLICES 
@ CUBES 
Ask About Our Machine @ DICES 


With New Stainless Steel Bowl 


The hydraulically controlled FAMO DICER cuts, 
dices, slices or strips all kinds of meats and 
vegetables. 

Even frozen bacon can be cut by means of 
strongly made saw-type knives. 


Simple operation—infinitely variable hydraulic 
feed 


AVAILABLE IN 7 SIZES All knives are stainless steel for absolute 
cleanliness. ° 
Machine is automatically stopped after each 
stroke, protecting all parts subject to wear. 
An excellent production machine with many 
uses. 

NO OIL OR GREASE FITTINGS 
IN PRODUCT ZONE 


THE 


olong life 


LINE 


Meat Chopper Plates are forged in one 
piece. Made for all sizes and all makes 
of grinders. The standard of quality for 
over 30 years. 

THE DUZ-MORE KNIVES 
Reduce cutting cost and increase grind- 
er efficiency. Will cut over 300,000 Ibs. 
of meat without resharpening. Easy to 
clean, absolutely sanitary. 


6 a tip ” 
CUTMIX and only CUTMIX has the Exclusive New Patented —_ 
Cover and Knife design which is essential to produce a 


' j STAINLESS CUTTER KNIFE 
superior pork sausage chop and a finer emulsion. 


GUARANTEED TO OUT PERFORM ANY OTHER 
KNIFE IN PRODUCTION USE 

e AVAILABLE FOR ALL MAKES OF CUTTERS 

° LESS AIR IN PRODUCT 

© 25% FASTER 

° MAXIMUM WORKING CUTTING EDGE 

e ‘LONG LIFE’ MATERIALS AND 

Available in 7 sizes . . . 65 to 640 Ibs. Powerful 2-speed WORERANINE AES: CERere 

motor . . . Push button controls . . . can be set up with 


3, 6, 9, or 12 knives. 


CUTMIX has no equal in performance. CUTMIX will speed 
production and give you a superior product at a great 
profit to you. CUTMIX will give you the finest emulsion, 
pork sausage, dry sausage and more tender hamburger. 





for more information write— 


K. C. SEELBACH CO., Inc. 


Exclusive representatives of Kramer—Grebe & Famo in the United States ar 
260 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
7 Phone: WAlker 5—0980-81 
VACU-CUTMIX 
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D SKINNER 


ONLY 


*750 





Ee co, I A SMALLER MACHINE 
oon FOR SMALLER PLANTS 
ydraulie Completely skins all cuts— 
weit not just flat cuts 
a Townsend’s proven principle 
vear. guarantees higher yield and 
h many greater production 
Reduces labor costs 
The Townsend economy Model 26 is a 
new low-cost machine, specially designed 
with full 15-inch capacity, to serve plants 
which need a skinner for limited use. It 
proves itself profitable even on operations 
processing as few as 10 hogs per week. 
; pedis Uses: Not limited to flat cuts. Com- 
ality for pletely skins and fleshes any pork cut, 
res including the difficult round cuts such 
otal as hams and picnics, as well as the flat 
000 pte cuts — bellies, fatbacks, jowls, plates, 
Easy to straps and all trimmings. Makes liver 
loaf fat without attachments. Also makes 
collar line on hams. 
Specifications: Blade width: 15”. 
Weight: approximately 200 lbs. Height: 
FE 35”. Floor space: 14” x 19”. Motor: heavy 
OTHER 


duty, waterproof motor. Supplied in any 
current specifications to meet electrical 
requirements. (Phase, cycle and voltage.) 
Important Advantages: 


e Sanitary — easily disassembled for 
cleaning. 


e Designed and engineered for trouble- 
free operation. 


e Standard motor easily interchanged. 


e Tooth roll supported on both ends for 
stability and precision operation. 


e Stainless steel and aluminum alloy. 


TOWNSEND 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2421 Hubbell Avenue Des Moines, lowa 
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Sweri 
SHUR-AID-PHos 


Je fe 
It’s Synergized” 


’ is Saar 
not just a singl 4 Combination of phospha it 


€ phosphate. 








ENTICE WITH SPICE 


THE 


BALTIMORE SPICE 
COMPANY 


Baltimore 8, Maryland, U.S.A. aks 
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with UNDIVIDED 
RESPONSIBILITY 


® 


ome ulelalthaclaa las 


In Our Modern Plant 


We Install 


With Our Own Crews 


Anywhere 


"fom CTlelaelibact=) 


As to Performance—In Writing 


Applying direct 
to diamond 
steel plate 


Mo 





UNAFFECTED BY BLOOD, detergents, continuous water (hot or cold), grease, 


fats, brine, salt, most chemicals, acids and heavy traffic. 
SKIDPROOF — wet or dry. 
TROWEL APPLIED % inch or thicker. 


PERMANENT BOND to concrete, brick, quarry tile, pavers, metal, wood or 
any other solid surface. 


WATERTIGHT — corrects leaky floors. 


SANITARY, EASILY CLEANED. Continuous curbs, cant strips and coved bases 
facilitate washdown cleaning. 


' DECORATIVE — choice of 8 permanent colors. 


MINIMUM INSTALLATION DOWNTIME. Rapid installation and fast-curing. 


- Areas returned to production in 48 hours. 


Write for Specifications, Prices and Samples 








PACKERS’ FACT-O-CRETE 
is particularly designed for %4” thickness 
over wood sub-construction in areas with 
limited water conditions. Withstands greases, 
oils and other solvents. Ideal for lard re- 
fineries, loading ramps, machine rooms, etc. 
Can be pitched for drainage. 
Write for Specification No. 44 


Untra Licht Weicxt 


INSULATED FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


An insulated floor designed for applica- 
tion over existing floor construction. 


Saves 80% of dead weight and 60% of 
thickness as compared to concrete. 


Write for Specification No. 45S. 
E. H. O'NEILL FLOORS CO., 
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INSULATION ERECTION CEMENT 

For direct adhesion of foamed plastic insulation 
boards to ceilings and walls. Eliminates stripping, 
shoring, nailing, skewering. No “open time’’ re- 
quired. Inseparable bond. Odorless. Write for 
Specification 34-A. 

FIRE-BAN SURFACE COATING trowel applied to insula- 
tion. Non-burning, stone-hard, white color, and 
washable. Listed by U.L. Write for Spec. No. 56. 
GLAZEKOTE #77 — Quick-setting enamel. Tile-like 
lustre to walls and ceilings. May be applied at re- 
frigerated temperatures. Write for Bulletin No. 77. 


2535 S. 50th Ave., Cicero 50, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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now Pout 


brings Stack-u-Vlest™ to 
FOOD PROCESSING 





Made with 


PolyLewton 


The remarkable new material 
developed especially for use in 
conjunction with raw foods. 


P ror 


Easy to Clean — slick, glass-like, closed 
surface molded on matched dies to elim- 
inate sharp interior crevices and corners. 


Easy to Handle — lightweight (only 3% 
Ibs.), full perimeter, top-rim finger grips. 
Easy to Stack — special patented design 
for quick, easy stacking — empty or loaded. 


Easy to Move — in stacks or nests — on 
platform trucks or pallets — between proc- 
essing operations. 


Easy to Nest — nesting nibs minimize 
binding and gripping suction. 


Mark IV does more, faster, in less space ! Easy to Install — long life at @ lower 
original cost compared to stainless steel. 
REICH’S MARK IV BEEF LOADER lets luggers : ; : 
HERE'S shoulder at floor level with loads delivered at = “ Pris HS 2 et bg 
automatic pre-set shoulder height. Cuts out pt tii siiiiaaees tubeauicaia ee 
leh mm fol! clumsy step platforms and ends costly slip ac- g ; 
cidents. Saves valuable floor space and time 
SAVE! P 


throughout your entire beef loading operations. G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


152 Montgomery Street © Watertown, Wisconsin 
@ Rollers move easy on meat rail to all loading sta- Material Handling Specialists 
tions. @ Quick set clamp and crank give positive ‘ for nearly a century 
positioning. @ Trip switch lowers meat automati- HERE'S 

cally. @ Lowering chain and limiting switch allow HOW IT | @ mn Od - 4 AA OF a5 
pay out to exact pre-set height. @ Break motor fur- ° 
nished for any current or voltage needs. @ Chain WORKS! 
drum holds leaf chain for any load or use. @ UP- : = 
DOWN-STOP switch gives easy, instant control. oe Gea 


to harbor undesirable My 
bacteria and spores : 


REICH'S Write, Wire, or Phone 


PSSM AVE cansas crv, miss 
M KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI = 
2) 


BEEF LOADER HArrison 1-6011 Capacity DIMENSIONS 


20° x 12” x 8” deer 
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“i C  ] 

design 

oaded. Throughout the world successful meat packers use the 

5 — on Mepaco Tipper Smoke Generator, the only equipment which 

a produces an enormous volume of cool, clean smoke with fly 

jiegue ash, resin, tar and soot filtered out without adversely affecting 
coloring agent. The self regulating, waste-eliminating auto- 

lower matic sawdust feed system operates for hours without an 

a attendant. 

Lewis 

ah There is no open or exposed flame, no gas, or other fuel 
necessary. Burning pot is replaceable. Thermal overload 
switches protect the motors; a bell warns before equipment 

ANY can overheat or run out of sawdust. 

Nisconsin 

sts 


Mepaco Topper Smoke Generator is equally efficient for air- 
conditioned or conventional type smoke houses. It is available 
in three sizes, one of which exactly suits your needs. 





Pat. throughout 
the world 


Eastern Representative 


JULIAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
5129 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 25, Illinois 


For further information write Dept. M or teletype OA 532 
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Closes a Filled Carton 
in less than 1/2 SECOND! 














is securely clos 


That’s right! Up to 
150 cartons per minute 


can be automatically folded and closed 
by Peters Model CCY-L. What’s more, 
it handles both lined and unlined cartons 
(closes 120 lined cartons per minute). 
And it’s quickly adjustable to close a 
wide range of carton sizes, too! 
Investigate the Peters Model CCY 

for closing your cartons . . . with the 
Model CCY-L attachment if 

they’re lined cartons. 


high-speed carton 
and tray forming machines 





moderate-speed carton 
ond tray forming machines 





cellophane sheeting 


Ask for a demonstration or write for ond stacking machines 


descriptive folder 


WS 
MACHINERY CO. ("Sz 


4700 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





carton forming 
and lining machines 
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Place your order for Hogs 
at 
National Stock Yards, Iil. 


with 


H. L. SPARKS & CO. 








WE WILL WEIGH YOUR HOGS 
DIRECT, OR SORT OUT OF ALLEY 
AS WE ALWAYS HAVE DONE. 











National Stock Yards, Ill. 


UPton 5-1860 
Phones BRidge 1-8394 
UPton 3-4016 

In hurry, 





call UPton 5-3790 














ECONOMY and 
PROSPERITY 


Just three of more than 3,500 
trade nemes listed, with the 
manufacturer and address, in 
the ‘YELLOW PAGES" of the 
meat industry. 


The 
PURCHASING GUIDE 


FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


A NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
PUBLICATION 
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—4 SEASOLIY 


Non-Chemical Color and Flavor Retainer 


This scientific non-chemical Color fixative preserves the vital, natural 
appearance of prepared Meat Products—not only “on the cut,” but all y 
the way through. 
Keeps bolognas, salamis, meat loaves and processed meats more flavorful 

. LONGER. Increases shelf-life, minimizes spoilage, reduces re-work, 4 
promotes quicker drying of dry and semi-dry products. Improves pre- 
packaged items, keeping moisture development to a minimum. 


Approved for use in Federally inspected establishments—and doubly 4 
aproved by meat men who have tested its bacteria restraining power! 


. . and NO CHANGE IN YOUR PRESENT FORMULAS NECESSARY! 


try a sample drum... 
Write or phone today! 








Sole Manufacturers of the Famous oe hams: cer 
aE 
iRsT SP: 
FLAVOR-LOK —Natural and Soluble Seasonings F 


VITAPHOS — Phosphate for Emulsion Products —Mevtng Co mifran Yo FHC. 
VITA-CURAID  —The Phosphate Compound for Pumping Pickle NEW YORK 13, N Jest 
TIETOLIN —Albumin Binder and Meat Improver 
SEASOLIN —Non Chemical Preserver of Color and Freshness 
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National Hot-Carcass 
labels save time, 
trouble and money. 


for positive 
protection against 
knife accidents use 


PLASTIC ARM GUARDS 











SAFE © SANITARY °¢ WASHABLE ~ 
Hot-Carcass Labels St Cape eat et 


e Manufacturing 


SLAP ON, STICK TIGHT, PEEL OFF GLEAN | xsi xcs, 


National Hot-Carcass labels speed up work. You just mark ’em up and slap 
’em on—they stick tight without wetting, fasteners, strings or staples. 
Later, they pull off clean—no gum or mess on the carcass. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 West Huron Street 











Furnished in gangs of four for easy marking, these time-saving labels stick Chicago 10, Illineis 
on the outside of the carcass where they’re easy to see. The tough latex- — ‘ 

impregnated paper lies flat ...no metal to rip shrouds or ruin saws. 
Please send me the next 52 issues 


National makes super-tough, moisture-resisting, pre-numbered Head ’n (one full year's subscription) of 











Foot Tags, too, and offers special low prices on combination orders. 


Try these labels and tags in your kill room for just one day. They’ll prove 
their value. Just fill in the coupon and mail it today for a free supply. No 
cost or obligation. 


(te National Tag 


344 S. Pevcee: 6 Bivd., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me one day’s supply of 

Hot-Carcass Labels and Head ’n Foot Tags, free. 

Our average day’s kill is 

a Send full information and prices about 
National’s other stock tags for meat packers. 








Name Title 





Firm 





Address 





City, State 

















THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for 
only $6.00. 


O Check is enclosed 


O Please mail me invoice 


Name 





Street Address 





City 





Zone State 





Company 





Title or Position 
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ABLE 


Large, 
‘tra for 


IOWA 





I'll try a 
new brand... 
my favorite 


isn't so 
good. 
anymore 





lf you want to continue producing quality sausage 


... read these important facts about the converting principle 





fact No.1 CONVERTING PRODUCES PRODUCTS WITH BETTER SHELF LIFE 
Converting eliminates the high dispersion of air pockets common to other methods...this keeps 
the product in a sustained moist condition, avoids hard casing effect and discoloration. 


fact No. 2 CONVERTING DOES THE BEST JOB OF MIXING AND PRODUCING A HOMOGENEOUS EMULSION 
fact No. 3. CONVERTING CUTS MEAT WHILE IN SUSPENSION...DOES NOT DESTROY CELL STRUCTURE 


fact No. 4 CONVERTING IS A PROVED METHOD...IS THE METHOD BY WHICH TODAY’S HIGHEST QUALITY 
PRODUCTS WERE ACHIEVED...and cutting in suspension is the principle by which 
they will continue to be produced. 


There are other advantages in converting too, such as the elimina- 
tion of multi-stage handling and the converting of whole meat 
where desired. But the maintenance of high product quality is 
paramount...to the individual sausage maker...and to the entire 
sausage industry. 
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Sausage makers who have recently installed or ordered converters 


Alexander & Hornung Market Hy-Grade Food Products, Inc. W. F. Schonland Sons Co. 
Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Que., Canada Manchester, N.Y. 
Szelagowski, A. & Son 


Chicopee Provision Co., Inc. Morell-Felin & Co., Inc. F P 
P aoe ‘ (Branch of Tobin Packing) 
Chicopee, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Crissman Brothers Old Fort Country Sausage Frank Wardynski & Sons, Inc. 
Castanea, Pa. Simpsonville, Ky. Buffalo, N.Y. 





Highest Quality Machines for 
ul cil Oo Highest Quality Sausage Making 
Sesto macnn for Over 90 Years 
JOHN E. SMITH'S SONS CO. e 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. @ Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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YOUR 


CHILL CABINETS | 


Chilling with new Julian Prefabricated Chill 
Cabinet is now completely flexible because 
Julian has designed a compact unit which 
provides ideal chilling for sausage and all 
meat products. It can also double as a blast 
freezer for bacon or specialty products. 









Julian’s superior construction gives you a 
durable cabinet that costs less to buy, install 
and operate. Best of all, your operating effi- 
ciency goes up fast, since this cabinet takes 
the load off existing coolers and speeds up 
production. 





STEAM BOILERS 


Steam when you need it. Quality steam, 
within five minutes after a cold start, is now 
yours with the Clayton Forced Recirculation 
Steam Generator. Fully automatic, com- 
pletely self-contained, easy to maintain and 
economical to operate, these Clayton steam 
generators are available in sizes ranging from 
15 to 160 H.P. from Julian Engineering, 
builders of products that have become in- 
dustry standards. Compact dimensions make |. 
it easy to fit Clayton generators into your ( 
present plant. 


Yulian 
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PRESENTS... 
PRODUCTION PACKAGE 


Designed for Maximum 











SMOKEHOUSES... 


engineered to your specific requirements, built by 
Julian to the highest standards, guarantee your prod- 


they combine to form an 
efficient prodiction package for 
the packing industry. Let us give you all 


uct quality. Julian design, construction and installa- the facts about Julian chill cabinets, Clayton steam 


tion are your assurance of the very best in smoke- 
houses. In fact, Julian smokehouses are an industry 
standard. ae 


generators and the famous Julian smokehouses. Once 
you know the facts, you'll quickly see why the name 
Julian is another word for quality in the meat indus- 
These three basic items are backed by Julian and try. Call or write us today. 


ENGINEERING CO. 


PRODUCTS THAT ARE AN INDUSTRY STANDARD 


5127 N. Damen Ave. e LOngbeach 1-4295 e Chicago 25, Ill. 
West Coast Representative: Meat Packers Equipment Co., 1226 49th Ave., Oakland 1, California 
Canadian Representative: Mclean Machinery Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
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Ch ‘‘APPROVED” 
BOOKS 


The books listed below are se- 
lected from a number of sources. 
In the opinion of the editors of 
The National Provisioner they are 
factual, practical and worthwhile 
—and are approved and recom- 
mended accordingly. 





MEAT SLAUGHTERING 

AND PROCESSING 
Contains information helpful to small 
slaughterer or locker plant operator 
interested in killing and meat proc- 
essing. Discusses: fundamentals; 
plant location and construction; beef 
slaughter and by-products; hog 
slaughter; inedible rendering, casing 
processing; lard rendering; track 
installations; curing; smoking and 

Tot . 7s “ sausage manufacture. 

| é fii Price 





FREEZING OF PRECOOKED 
AND PREPARED FOODS 

This 560-page volume has 24 chapters 

and 124 illustrations. Included are 

2 processing instructions for food tech- 

eat Processing Problems-— nologists, quality control people, 

packers, home economists and res- 

taurateurs. Book is devoted exclu- 


sively to the production, freezing, 
solved b packaging and marketing of baked 
2 oods, precooked and prepared — 


SUD Siva when ckcie sb agitbat $10. 
e o zs FREEZING PRESERVATION OF FOODS 
Here are some applications of versatile CO. that are valuable to Covers all frozen foods comprehen- 
. é sively. Includes principles of — 
the meat processor. They help you cut costs — improve quality. eration, storage, quick freezing, pac 


aging materials and pro lems; 
specific comment on preparatior and 


freezing of meats, Pesan fish, other 
@ GRINDING AND MIXING —to improve bloom, offset friction heat, reduce protein eae Seeking. Same through 
degradation, inhibit bacterial action. Faia pas ‘31 chapters, 282 pictures. 
a pages. 
@ CANNING MEATS —control strip weights, save refrigeration by pre-cooling, = =«§»--»-s | | PEHC@ «sree e eee eer seer eeeeeree 318.00 
@ TRUCK AND RAIL CAR PRE-CHILLING — blast chilling instantly creates desired 


HIDES & SKINS 


low temperature, helps retain fresh-killed bloom, gives added life to standard A comprehensive work on rawstock 


refrigeration systems of carrier. Base gee «Mage = ont 
. ss = skins; these subjects are discussed 
6 TRANSPORT REFRIGERATION — CO, is an economical means of cooling and main- by experts in packinghouse hide op- 
taining low temperatures for shipping by truck, barrel or carton. pee ype i rs gy — 
. = R sae 2 . sored by National Hide Association. 

@ IMMOBILIZATION — inhalation of CO, completely immobilizes the animal, increases facsbeca Publishing Co. 
slaughtering capacity, reduces labor costs, gives greater product quality by eliminat- BEIOO secesecrsencrceseessecnees we 


ing damaged hams. 
MEAT PACKING PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENCY 


ee ee es ce ee SS GS ee ee ce ee ee es es es General summary of plant operations 
a “I not covered in Institute books on 
| AVAILABLE REFRIGERATION POTENTIAL OF CO: | en poo a ggg nesnunniins 

As Dry Ice Approx. 275 BTU/Ib. j power plant, refrigeration, insurance, 





aa operation controls, personnel controls, 
| As Liquid @ 0° F. Approx. 130 BTU/Ib. | incentive plans, time keeping, a 


a. oh eee ieee 








ACCOUNTING FOR 
we PACKING BUSINESS 


i i i i i i ed primarily f lier firms 
ae seyret bn is shipped in cylinders, tank trucks and cars, whic have. not, eveloped crultiple 
and as dry ice. Why not check your nearest Olin Mathieson repre- ot cecemias tx miiseemeet, ouet 
sentative and get full details. figuring, accounting for sales. 


PORK OPERATIONS 
A technical description of all poe 
+ 4 oa operations from slaughtering through 
Olin Mathieson cutting, curing, | smoking, “and, the 
ace = of lard, casings and by- 
CHEMICALS DIVISION — nstitute of Meat —, 


Baltimore 3, Md. 
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NATURAL CASINGS 


enna 
a 
Tene: 


pros. 


Benartn. Levi & Co. Inc. 
ALL BRANCHES JOINING TO SATISFY YOUR CASING NEEDS 
‘ When you buy from Berth. Levi, 
: b toa, § shit: aad 
THE CASING HOUSE =<  inenistilty ac wit ox Gi cated 


casings. Let us serve you as we 


y 
i op Chi 9, Minoi % 
3944 South Hamilton Ave., Chicago inois have served the entire seusede 


\ : making world for 79 years. 
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design your rendering 


operation with 


SAVINGS 


in mind... 


INVESTIGATE PNEUMATIC CONVEYING BEFORE YOU BUY 





ial reducti of . er 





If you are modernizing your present @ Sub 
rendering operation, or if you are building ‘ime ‘hroush pre-processing action of 
a new installation—be sure to investigate 
the latest development in conveying 


conveying system. 


@ Important reduction of labor costs. 


materials to be rendered. Several of the Systems have paid for themselves in 12 
nation’s leading packers are already months or less. 

using Durabilt Pneumatic Conveying 

systems with highly satisfactory results. @ Piping eachles you to convey me 
is ened Meat your ‘ile on anal “ion terials through any plant area where 


" - mechanical conveying or hand trucking 
consider the following advantages of would not be permitted. 


Durabilt Pneumatic Conveying in your plant. 


@ No i probl Negligible 


maintenance cost. 















@ Conveys either edible or inedible 
product. 


@ Meets rigid MID requirements for 
sanitation. Easy cleaning. 


@ Use either steam or electricity as a 
power source. 


INQUIRE TODAY. Durabilt’s engineering staff is ready to make recommendations for your 
plant with no obligation. 


a CONVEYING 
unrarbale: ~ svstems 
DIVISION OF CHICAGO FIRE BRICK CO. 


1467 ELSTON AVENUE CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS BRUNSWICK 8-8000 
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BUILDING A PLANT 
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HIRING A TRUCKER? 


For timesaving efficiency look FIRST 
the PURCHASING GUIDE, the ‘YELLOW 
PAGES” of the Meat Industry, for . . 


@ Manufacturers’ catalog pages, informat 
on products for all departments of 
plant. 


@ Classified lists of all sources for any pr 
uct—machinery and supplies—over 1 
different products listed. 


@ Classified lists of service companies—bro- 
kers, order buyers, engineers, architects, 
truckers, consultants and laboratories. 


@ The company name and address for hun- 
dreds of trade names. 


Buy the classified way—save time—USE 


“The 
PURCHASING GUIDE for the MEAT INDUSTRY 


A NATIONAL PROVISIONER PUBLICATION 


OR WA ESR PA 
UE ; 
/ 
4 







it/ Pe 
WS i) 
/ 4, Z 
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For many reasons... 
the finest PAPRIKA 


/you can buy 


The finer the grind, the more effective the Paprika. With 50-A Paprika, 
particle size is 60 times finer than normal 60 mesh ground spice. 
Specking is eliminated, paprika is uniformly distributed with maximum 
control of color and flavor. In many cases, only one-half as much 50-A 
paprika is required to give better results. And, 50-A Paprika is 


. standardized to insure uniform results in every batch of product. 
2) This all adds up to a finer Paprika for finer sausage. 


Stange has the talent to create.. 
the skill to produce ...and 
the flexibility to fit your needs 


50-A Microground Spice 

NDGA Antioxidant 

Cream of Spice Soluble Seasoning 
Ground Spice 


Peacock Brand Certified Food Color 


WM. J. STANGE CO., Chicago 12, III. 
Paterson 4, N. J.—Oakland 21, Calif. 
Canada: Stange-Pemberton, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Mexico: Stange-Pesa, S. A., Mexico City. 


Process and Product covered by 
U. S. Patent No. 2,636,824. 
Canadian & other Foreign Patents Pending. 
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FINE MEATS SINCE 188S 
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GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO 


MADISON + DAVENPORT + PHILADELPHIA » LOS ANGELES + ATLANTA 
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Producers of BEEF & VEAL 
ESS "4 Ay © CARCASSES 








QUALITY © BONELESS CUTS 
be © OFFAL 
PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 
American Canned Hams BROKER INQUIRIES INVITED 
Produced from American Porkers . . . MARGIE BRAND BNLS. VL. LEGS 


in a spotless modern plant . . . by 
skilled artisans in Baltimore, U.S.A... . 


Home of the Star Spangled Banner. JOHN POLLAK PACKING co 
® 


As advertised in... 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
plus . . . local market billboards, 
newspapers, radio & TV 


NORTH AURORA ° ILLINOIS 


U. S. Establishment 788 


(AURORA) Twinoakes 2-4515 
(CHICAGO) MOnroe 6-8115-6-7 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdie Company 


Baltimore, Maryland PHONES 
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“BOSS” KNOCKING PENS 
Increases efficiency by posi- ¥5 a F - K [ | | N ( 


tioning animal properly and 


delivering it to hoisting loca- 
tion without manual assistance. “ ” 
Single or tandem units. ? QU | e Vi i NT BOSS” LANDING DEVICE 


Automatic unit for smooth and 
sure transfer of animal from 
hoist to rail. Semi-elliptic 
springs add to efficiency and 
life of unit. 





\ IMPROVE YOUR PROFIT-POTENTIAL 


“BOSS” Beef Equipment cuts production costs and improves 
the profit-potential in beef slaughtering. ‘‘BOSS” units pro- 
vide the smooth . . . continuous . . . safe movement of 
carcasses in volume with profit. Let experienced’ BOSS”engi- 
neers show you how to gain increased volume and profits 
in existing floor space. Depending upon your particular 
operation and building, we will recommend either bed or 
rail cattle dressing systems. Write for complete information. 








“BOSS” CARCASS DROPPER 


Compact, efficient device for 
lowering carcasses from the 
bleeding rail to floor, con- 
trolled by internal expanding 
brake. Patented spring-actu- 
ated hook return to bleeding 
rail eliminates objectionable 


iS “BOSS” BEEF HOISTS / return weights. 


Electric hoist efficiently raises carcasses directly to the bleeding rail. 
Standard, brake type motors in 5 H.P. and 7% H.P. are available. 





“ THE (Crocus Wuentrs SUPPLY COMPANY 





CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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What's the highest price ever paid for a beef animal? 
There have been two occasions where a price of $100,000 has 
been paid for a bull. However, $100,000 was paid by 

J. Dancigar for a one-third interest in the Black Angus bull, 
“Prince 105 SAF” owned by J. V. Hampton and Simon 

of Decatur, Texas. 


Who's the largest exclusive meat casing manufacturer? 
Tee-Pak, Inc., a multi-plant producer, is the largest 
corporation in the world devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of meat casings. Casings are Tee-Pak’s 

only business! Satisfying your casing requirements 

is Tee-Pak’s only aim! 


aN 


Tee-Pak, Ine. Chieago - San Francisco 





Tee-Pak of Canada, Ltd. - Tee-Pak International Co., Ltd. 
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VOLUME 142 NO. 22 


NIMPA Wins Again 


The report on an unusual and invigorat- 
ing meat industry meeting begins on page 
42. Because of the unconventional nature of 
the program, we approached the nineteenth 
annual convention of the National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association, held in 
Atlantic City from May 12 to 15, with 
some doubt. 

What good could come from a melange of 
seminars, play-acting and exhibits? How 
could these showmanship gyrations solve 
our industry’s gritty difficulties? 

The job was done in superb fashion. We 
are sorry only that we cannot reflect the 
intensive and valuable examination of many 
problems that took place in the committee 
and seminar meetings; three editors are 
spread a little thin in trying to attend eight 
or nine simultaneous gatherings. 

You will find that the main outline of 
this significant convention takes shape in 
the review on page 42. 

One of the unique features of the meeting 
was the dramatic offering of an opportunity 
for any meat packer to develop and launch 
a profitable new product. In presenting this 
drama (page 45), we have paraphrased and 
perverted (we also stole) from authors 
Killick, Shakespeare, Moliere, Euripides 
and others. 

The talks (in full) by Johnson, Baker, 
Bowes, DeGraff, Morse and others are 
pointed and timely. A walk to see some of 
the new equipment shown at the meeting 
(pages 86 to 94) is also rewarding be- 
cause it will acquaint you with develop- 
ments which will save or make you money. 

Our feature, “The Plays The Thing,” ap- 
pears on page 45. Bea Johnson’s presenta- 
tion of a woman’s view will be found on 
page 47. Advertising expert James Baker 
speaks out on page 52. Researcher Roy 
Morse gives advice on page 58, and Dr. 
Herrell De Graff surveys the beef and cat- 
tle outlook on page 61. Scientists Ed. Ne- 
besky and William Shannon take a micro- 
scopic look at meat packing on pages 67 
and 69. Clifford Bowes speaks out from 
the standpoint of the retailer on page 77. 


News and Views 





More Funds are provided for pesticide research in the $4,- 


000,000,000 Department of Agriculture appropriation bill (HR- 
12117) passed by the Senate this week and sent to confer- 
ence. The Senate approved the full budget request of $1,- 
502,800 to accelerate research to avoid pesticide residues on 
agricultural crops and livestock and voted an additional $2,- 
000,000 “to construct a laboratory for research on metabolism 
of agricultural chemicals in insects, plants and livestock and 
to develop irradiation techniques for control of insects.” The 
House provided only $250,000 for pesticide research. 

Like the House, the Senate approved the budget request of 
$21,562,000 for federal meat inspection and a $110,000,000 ap- 
propriation for the school lunch program, plus a transfer of 
$45,000,000 of Section 32 funds “to purchase meats and other 
foods required to provide a balanced school lunch diet.” The 
budget request of $10,296,000 for poultry inspection, knocked 
out of the House bill on a technicality, was restored by the 
Senate. The upper body also added $150,000 to the House 
recommendation for crop reporting, earmarking it “to ac- 
celerate lamb-on-feed reports in the important lamb feeding 
states,” and approved an increase of $214,650 for enforcement 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 


New Jersey would finance meat and poultry inspection by 


the State Department of Health under a bill (A-55) intro- 
duced in the Assembly. Packers now pay the costs of the de- 
partment’s mandatory inspection program that went into effect 
last July. A-55, which is to be referred to the Assembly’s 
health and welfare committee headed by Mrs. Madeline A. 
Williams, would provide $350,000 for the first year of the 
state-paid program, with budget requests to be made annual- 
ly thereafter. The bill also would broaden the department’s 
inspection authority. 

No action has been taken by the Assembly on the contro- 
versial humane slaughter bill (A-311), which would ban 
shackling and hoisting of conscious animals in preparation 
for ritual, as well as non-ritual, slaughter, effective July 1, 
1962. Jewish organizations and packers opposing the bill have 
been joined by the Allied-Eastern Renderers Association and 
the National Renderers Association. The ban on shackling and 
hoisting would eliminate kosher slaughter in New Jersey and 
the state’s rendering industry also would lose much of its 
raw material, with a consequent loss of jobs and increase in 
prices to consumers, each member of the Assembly has been 
informed in a letter from Emil Kohn, vice president of Lin- 
coln Farm Products Corp., Newark, who is president of the 
Allied-Eastern group and a director of the NRA. 


The 55th Annual meeting of the American Meat Institute 


is expected to draw about 8,000 packers, processors and sup- 
pliers to Chicago’s Palmer House for the meat industry’s big- 
gest convention to date, the AMI announced in sending out 
application forms for exhibit space. The convention is set 
for Friday through Tuesday, September 16-20. 


Net Earnings of John Morrell & Co., Chicago, in the 26 weeks 


ended April 30 increased to $2,241,494, or $2.04 a share, from 
$1,726,728, or $1.57 a share, in the comparable 1959 period, 
president W. W. McCallum reported to shareholders this 
week. Sales totaled $233,494,274 in the latest period, against 
$208,356,020 a year earlier. 


More Than 80 spices, seasonings, essential oils and natural 


extractives would be added to the list of substances “gener- 
ally recognized as safe,” and thus exempt from the Food Ad- 
ditives Act, under a Food and Drug Administration proposal 
shackling and hoisting of conscious animals in preparation 
published in the Federal Register of May 20. 














‘TIME FOR DARING’ 





NIMPA ‘School’ Spurs New Ideas 


; | HILE it’s a time for daring in the meat packing 
industry, and the need today is for new ideas, manage- 
ment should take a searching look at the many angles 
involved before trying for a successful leap with a new 
product. An objective scrutiny of current operations 
from livestock procurement through processing, adver- 
tising, sales and follow-through after sale may reveal 
many spots in which the company is missing excellence 
—and profit—by only six inches. If management then 
decides to go ahead with a new product, it will have a 
far better chance to be the one out of 10 that succeeds. 

This was the message of a 10-act play that comprised 
the major course at “NIMPA University of Meat Pack- 
ing,” the 19th annual meeting of the National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association on Thursday through 
Sunday, May 12-15, at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. The meeting attracted more than 2,500 pack- 
ers. suppliers and guests. 

Keynote of the convention, “A Time for Daring,” was 
sounded by Dr. G. Herbert True, vice president of 
Visual Research, Inc., South Bend. Ind., at the Thursdav 
afternoon opening session. “Problems are solved with 
ideas, not money,” he emphasized, burning “dollar bills” 
with abandon to get across his point. “Are you using 
what you’ve got?” Dr. True asked. “If you’re doing 
something the way you used to do it, ask why or have 
an outsider ask why. The guys who don’t know and 
don’t know they don’t know are the ones who get ideas.” 

The speaker pointed out that competition in the meat 
business isn’t the other packers; it’s the cereal and 
cheese processors, etc., who are doing a better job of 
selling the protein story. American business, he said, 
also has failed to explain the free enterprise system, as 
illustrated by a 1959 survey of high school students, 61 
per cent of whom said profit isn’t important and 62 
per cent of whom said employes shouldn’t do their best 
on their jobs or their employers will expect it. 

“Every generation used to have to re-earn its mar- 
ket,” Dr. True noted, “but now everyone has to re-earn 
his market every year. This takes new ideas each year. 
Whenever someone loses out, it’s because he didn’t 
re-earn his market.” 

Every idea anyone will ever have, Dr. True said, is 
on a small card he made available to the audience. The 
card reads: 

S wap 

A dapt 

L imit 

E nlarge 

S ubstitute 
M odernize 
E go wants 
N ew 
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OFFICERS REPORTS: That everyone in the food” 
industry is in a battle for the consumer’s food dollar 
also was pointed up by NIMPA president John Krauss 
of John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., in his report at the _ 
business session, which followed True’s presentation. 
“We have to be prepared and compete,” Krauss em- 
phasized. In reviewing a busy NIMPA year, the presi- 
dent noted that a speaker from the cereal industry 
who addressed the midwestern division meeting in 
Minneapolis (NP, November 7, 1959) admitted that the 
cereal people stole the meat industry’s thunder, and that 
meat has the best proteins. 

“Tet’s make our industry a better industry,” Krauss 
urged. “Let’s adopt better procedures, better selling 
methods, better merchandising, better promotion of our 
products. There is plenty of room for all and plenty for 
all in this abundant land, so let’s go. Let’s all get on the 
ball and do a job for NIMPA.” 

Reporting as first vice president of NIMPA and chair- 
man of the Wilbur La Roe, Jr., Memorial Foundation, 
Frank Thompson of Southern Foods, Inc., Columbus, 
Ga., paid tribute to Krauss for his energy and enthusi- 
asm in his year as president. Thompson reported that 
the trustees of the La Roe Foundation have set a goal 
of $75,000 for the memorial fund, which will be used to 
provide college scholarships for young men interested. 
in the meat industry. At the present time, he said, 
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‘ increase our profits and sell more merchandise if we 





$27,825 has been pledged to the fund in amounts ranging 
from $100 to $5,000 and $19,725 of the total pledged has 
been paid. The pledges have been made by 37 packers, 
three suppliers and two individuals. 

Second vice president John O. Vaughn of Oklahoma 
Packing Co., Oklahoma City, compared the industry’s 
low profit margin with the earnings of some other 
industries, including an average of 5 per cent profit for 
fruit processors, 10.3 for cigarette firms, 12 to 40.8 per 
cent for insurance agencies and 166.7 per cent for banks. 

“I don’t think that we folks in the meat packing 
industry even shoot for a high enough stake,” he said. 
Vaughn mentioned his plant’s year-long effort to form- 


‘ ulate a frozen, heat-and-serve meat loaf. It wouldn’t 


sell at first. Then he got his grandmother’s recipe and 
started making the meat loaf the old-fashioned way. 
It now is a good-selling item. “I think that we can 


get right back to making a good product like the people 
want,” Vaughn said. 
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Divisional vice presidents making reports were: cen- 
tral division, Alan J. Braun, Braun Brothers Packing 
Co., Troy, O.; eastern, T. E. Schluderberg, The Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore; midwestern, 
Lloyd Needham, Sioux City Dressed Beef Co., Sioux 
City, Ia.; southern, Robert Redfearn, Pioneer Provision 
Co., Atlanta, and southern, Walter Webb, Webb & Co., 
Inc., Helena, Ark., the new divisional vice president 
who reported for outgoing vice president D.,J. (Bill) 
Twedell, Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 

Dates and places announced for the next divisional 
meetings are: central, October 28-29, Sheraton-Cadillac 
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Hotel, Detroit; eastern, August 25-27, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City; midwestern, August 11-12, Sheraton- 
Martin Hotel, Sioux City; southern, a November date 
not yet definite at some hotel in Miami Beach, and 
southwestern, probably in February, place not decided. 

NIMPA is solvent, reported treasurer Cletus P. Elsen, 
The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati. The association 
operated in the black during the year, which is some- 
thing a lot of packers weren’t able to do, he pointed out, 
and the prospects for next year “look very good.” 

WASHINGTON FRONT: “It always seems to be open 
season on meat packers” in Washington, D. C., com- 
mented general counsel Edwin H. Pewett in his sum- 
mary of legislative and administrative developments. 
He said that this election year will be an excellent time 
for packers to get to know their Congressmen “because 
next year, we will have the same old battle to fight.” 
The new divisional status given to Packers and Stock- 
yards work in the Agricultural Marketing Service, ef- 
fective July 1, apparently means an increase in activi- 
ties, Pewett observed. 

“NIMPA has grown in numerical strength and pres- 
tige and in financial soundness” during the year, re- 
ported executive secretary John A. Killick. “NIMPA is 
becoming increasingly effective and increasingly recog- 
nized in matters affecting legislation and regulation. 
This is possible only because of the realization that ours 
is a strong organization and does represent the thinking 
of many of the independent meat packers of the U. S.” 

Among NIMPA achievements mentioned by Killick 
were the suggested warranty form (NP, April 23, 1960) 
devised by Pewett as more suitable for packers to give 
customers than the kind they have been demanding 
under the Food Additives Amendment, and the opinion 
(NP, December 5, 1959) obtained from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on what could be considered unfair 
trade practices under the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

Possibly the most important development within 
NIMPA during the year, Killick said, was the reactiva- 
tion of strong committees. Those committees are the 
instruments by which members can make their wishes 
known and obtain help, he emphasized. 

Walter Hodes of Eugene M. Klein and Associates, 
Cleveland, coordinator for the NIMPA pension and 
profit-sharing program, reported that 12 plans were 
established under the program last year, six new ones 
are going into effect so far this year and at least 20 
new plans are expected to be effected by the end of the 
year. Approximately $250,000 has been distributed un- 
der the year-old NIMPA program. The Cleveland or- 
ganization also is assisting approximately 30 NIMPA 
members on labor negotiations for pension plans. 

NIMPA’s major medical and disability benefit pro- 
gram, a salary continuation program launched at the 
end of 1959, was described briefly by William B. Smeeth 
of Maginnis & Associates, Chicago, coordinator for 
NIMPA health insurance services. 

Another new NIMPA service inaugurated on a trial 
basis, a training program for foremen and supervisors 
to help them handle problems arising in their depart- 
ments, elicited excellent response and enthusiasm from 
participants in the courses at Kansas City, Atlanta and 
Birmingham, reported NIMPA sales training director 
Fred Sharpe, who also is in charge of the new program. 

Winding up the business session, Thomas E. Foley, 
administrator of the NIMPA Accounting Conference, 
said that about 30 firms now are contributing monthly 
reports in the NAC pork survey and the group hopes to 
branch out into cattle. : 

New president of NIMPA for 1960-61 is Frank 
Thompson, who was elevated to the top post at the 
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NEW NIMPA president is Frank Thompson (left), Southern 
Foods, Inc., shown flanked by retiring president John 
Krauss (right) and executive secretary John Killick. 


board of directors meeting on Sunday. John O. Vaughn 


was elected to succeed Thompson as first vice presi- °* 


dent, and E. Y. Lingle of Seitz Packing Co., Inc., St. 
Joseph, Mo., was named to Vaughn’s former post as 
second vice president. Cletus Elsen was re-elected as 
treasurer, and John A. Killick and Edwin Pewett were 
retained in their posts as executive secretary and general 
counsel, respectively. 

Three NIMPA division vice presidents elected at pre- 
vious regional meetings also took office at the board 
meeting. They are: southern division, Oliver Haas, 
Haas-Davis Packing Co., Inc., Mobile, Ala.; southwest- 
ern, Walter E. Webb, and eastern, T. E. Schluderberg. 
Alan J. Braun and Lloyd Needham continue as vice 
presidents of the central and midwest divisions. 

The board voted to continue and expand the training 
program for plant foremen and supervisors under the 
direction of Fred Sharpe. Sharpe and Killick are to 
set up new dates and convenient sites for group courses 
and work out a system of pricing so individual firms 
also can arrange to have the program conducted in their 
plants. 

The board also voted to make a small contribution to 
underwrite an accident prevention training course for 
foremen and supervisors to be given by the National 
Safety Council. 

That NIMPA should work toward improvement of 
MID moisture regulations was among sausage commit- 
tee recommendations approved by the board. The 
NIMPA staff was directed to alert the sausage commit- 
tee on any MID move to regulate the fat content of 
wieners and sausage. The association also is going to 
press for MID approval of the phrases “approved cur- 
ing agents,” “approved spices” and “approved color fix- 
ing agents” as replacements for the detailed declarations 
now required on labels. 

Other sausage committee suggestions endorsed by 


the board are to urge NIMPA members to buy trim- ~ 


mings on a chemical analysis basis, rather than by ex- 
isting methods, and to encourage the promotion of sau- 
sage on “a protein basis for growing Americans.” 


General counsel Pewett was asked to work out a ~ 


warranty form warranting compliance with the Meat 
Inspection Act and the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act, to be filled out by firms selling supplies to 
meat processors. 

Other board action resulted in a general strengthening 
of the entire committee structure. The legislative com- 
mittee was newly-activated with R. Dewey Stearns, 
Peet Packing Co., Saginaw, Mich., as chairman. 

The Friday morning program featured regional meet- 
ings and a dozen seminars at which packers consulted 
government officials and other experts on a myriad of 
individual and collective problems. Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning were devoted to the dramatic 
presentation reported elsewhere. 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 


To Catch New Products and the Gain they Bring 


What hen-pecked hamspawns have we staggering here? 


_NIMPA President ...... John Krauss Chorus ......... 
President of Utter End Meat Packing Female Interpreter 
KOMPONY . 2.5 s6%. Frank Thompson Research Expert 
His Vice Presidents ...... Chris Fink- 


beiner, Lloyd Needham, Cletus Elsen, 
Fred Sharpe, Alan Braun, William 
Shannon and John Faust 

Chancellor of the University of Odds- 
BOR er a Ne olen John Killick 


A ction in “A Time For Daring,” a ten-act drama, 
takes place in the executive conference room of 
the Utter End Meat Packing Company of West Over- 
shoe, Pennsylvania. 
SOUND ALARUMS, HAUTBOYS AND CYMBALS. 
Enter John Krauss, Master of Wurstmachery and Presi- 
dent of the NIMPAns; John Killick, Chancellor of the 
venerable University of Odds-Ends, the followers of the 
former and the faculty of the latter. 
The noise is almost intolerable to a reasonable person. 
KILLICK: What is this clopping noise of knives, and 
the drone of saws and grinders? What are these whin- 
ing sounds made by sales managers, and the lamenta- 
tions of presidents? Answer me quick! 
KRAUSS: This the normal racket of our business. We 
would have you diminish it. 
KILLICK: My beard is steeped in the oldest wisdom 
and the most honored port of the University of Odds- 
Ends. As an educator, a free entrepreneur, an economic 
interpreter, a practicioner of Freudian, Gestalt and be- 
haviouristic psychology, I will attempt to find some 
enlightened personnel who will give you some assist- 
ance. What’s your gripe? 


_ Trips in Frank Thompson, president of the Utter End 


Meat Packing Co., and sits. 


THOMPSON: Without being weighty about it, I and 
my vice presidents, and first and second vice presidents, 


» and superintendents, and foremen, and the chairman of 


the board, and the directors, and the stockholders, and 
other employes, and even the union stewards, would 
like to start a new product to make us some money. 
KILLICK: This is a most laudable end and, perhaps, it 
even may be necessary. 

THOMPSON: About as necessary as maintaining the 
proper distance between your belly button and your 
backbone. 

KILLICK: Physiological discussion is not my forte’. Do 
you have any underlings who can define and elucidate 
your problem in a more cultured and objective manner? 
THOMPSON: I have some of the industry’s best ex- 
perts on livestock buying, slaughtering and processing, 
cost accounting, selling, advertising, quality control and 
packaging to help me. 
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Fearless Forecaster 


Science Spokesmen 


Shannon and Dr. Ed Nebesky 
MOONEE os. ak Clifford Bowes 


pea sae James Baker 


eciiea Roy Morse Accountants .....John Byron, A. C. 
....Bea Joh Bruner, Don Timmons, Ed Wilson, Karl 
ns Saancngr Drowatzky and Jack Carney 
oharaiacene Roy Morse 
H. DeGraff Livestock Buyers ....... Tom Grav- 
aansene : er, John Schumacher, Ed. Liebmann, 
ete e ee Dr. William 


Larry Clausen and George Abraham 


Personnel Department ........ Rich- 
mond Unwin, James Burdette and 
Marshall Peterson 


KILLICK: This would seem to encompass several hun- 
dred people, and their presence may restrict our move- 
ments somewhat. 

KRAUSS: Ach, John, it’s only the head space that will 
be cramped; their bodies aren’t that big. 

KILLICK: Lead on, then, and be sure that when I’ve 
had enough, Ill cry: “Bologney.” 

A knocking is heard. Enter Utter End executives Cletus 
Elsen, Chris Finkbeiner, Lloyd Needham, Fred Sharpe, 
Alan Braun and Chorus Roy Morse. 

CHORUS MORSE: Woe! Woe! Woe! The packinghouse 
of Utter End draws on to its doom. The sales mount up, 
but the profit vanisheth. The streets of West Overshoe 
are wet with the tears of the stockholders, employes 
and creditors. 

THOMPSON: What this company needs is a good new 
product that will make some money—I’m glad yall 
agree. What will it be? 

FINKBEINER: Ideas for new products don’t come easy. 
One of our drivers gave me a retailer’s suggestion that 
he could sell a lot more of our fresh meat if we could 
fancy up some of the less expensive cuts. Let’s take 
some of our slow-moving plates and stuff them with 
sausage and sell them for braising and baking. 
SHARPE: That doesn’t help me move my briskets. 
FINKBEINER: Fred, did you ever burn your fingers 
on a charcoal grill? Almost every red-blooded American 
does it about twice a week during the summer. Let’s 
take the briskets and some pork, cut the meat into 
chunks and skewer them with pieces of pineapple, pep- 
per and tomato. Packaged eight or 12 to the box, that'll 
be the Utter End in shishkebab. 

ELSEN: I use more red ink on our pork operations— 
FINKBEINER: We've got one to help there. Why not 
pre-cook bacon and sausage and package it in a heatable 
material so the housewife can drop the whole thing in 
the toaster and have breakfast ready in a jiffy? We can 
even be dumb and slice bacon the wrong way so as to 
get thin slices the size of a piece of bread. 

CHORUS MORSE: Naught but trouble will be the 
fruit of such tradition-breaking. 

THOMPSON: I call these ideas swell. I can see, though, 
that we’re going to have to do a lot of work before we 
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can go ahead. Bill Shannon, you and your production 
team had better check with the scientific egg-heads at 
Rutgers on some of the packaging and processing prob- 
lems we'll run into. Cletus Elsen, you get your ac- 
countants busy figuring the costs and a profit on these 
new products; I’m sure Fred Sharpe will train his 


1.* 

salesmen to get that profit. Alan Braun, you’ve done a 
good job on our advertising, but you’re going to need 
some expert help from the outside. Tell Jim Baker to 
quit crying about the Braves and get down to West 
Overshoe. You’ve heard about merchandising consult- 
ant Cliff Bowes; we’ve got to have him on our team. 
CHORUS MORSE: It moveth, it moveth, but in what 
direction? 

THOMPSON: Chris, as executive vice president, you’ve 
got to be my U-2 pilot. Fly over the whole project and 
report. Remember, “mum’s” the word, don’t get caught, 
and if you are, deny that you’re there and then explain 





what the project isn’t in sixth century Choctaw. Also, 
you find out how we go about analyzing and testing our 
market potential for these new products. Obviously 
you’re going to have to get some outside help on this, 
because there are darned few people in our industry, in- 
cluding ourselves who know anything about it. I’m get- 
ting sick and tired of just putting out new products and 
hoping that somebody—just anybody—will come along 
and buy them. Let’s for once, find out before we put the 
product out, whether they will buy it, and how much 
they be willing to pay for it. One other thing we’re 
How much can we persuade them to buy? What are 
they willing to spend for it One other thing we’re 
going to have to do is to watch our buying. Let’s pay 
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what the cattle are worth, but not go into the Santa 
Claus business. 

SHARPE: I’ve got to teil the sales— 

THOMPSON: Hold on. This is top secret, triple secur- 
ity; and may be discussed only by executives and our 
consultants. We can’t have those snoops from the 


CURTAIN RAISER: Opening 
tion in Atlantic City, Dr. G. 
Herbert True, vice president, 
Visual Research, Inc., South 


“ideas make men great" in 
talk on ‘‘A Time for Daring.” 
Dr. True punctuated his 
speech with presentation of 
dramatic physical examples. 


PROVISIONER writing about our ideas and have our 
competitors beat us to the punch. 

THOMPSON: We’ve got to look ahead and up and 
down. You’re going to need some good forecasting to plan 
your cattle buying, Needham, and I think Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff of Cornell University is the man to give us the 
dope. Theres one big spot we haven’t covered: who’s 
going to buy these products? The women, God bless 
them. Let’s get smart and ask a woman, the television 
commentator, Mrs. Bea Johnson, how to sell to them. 
That’s fine. It’s all settled. I’ve got a golf date at the 
country club. 


SHOP TALK is more likely to 
be “‘chop”’ talk at a meat in- 
dustry convention as members 
of eastern division get togeth- 
er for discussion of regional 
affairs in Room 122 of Hotel 
Ambassador. Meeting fol- 
lowed breakfast for directors. 
Representatives from 12 


bia were present at session. 


CHORUS MORSE: Verily, a leader sits in the throne 
at Utter End. He poseth a problem, puts everyone to 
work and departs. 

Exit Frank Thompson. 

FINKBEINER: Hey, Frank, come back. Bea Johnson is 
coming now. 

Reenter Thompson with a puffing noise, escorting Bea 
Johnson, nationally-known television commentator on 
KMBC-TV in Kansas City. 

CHORUS MORSE: The wisdom of a woman is like 
that of a serpent and her voice is like unto a dove’s coo. 
BEA JOHNSON: This place smells like a bar room. You 
need a little Chanel No. 5 in your thinking. 
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19th annual NIMPA conven- - 


Bend, Ind., tells packers that ° 
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Customers Are Women 
And Wooing Is Needed 


Mrs. Bea Johnson, KMBC-TV, Kansas City, tells how to sell them on meat. 


who lives near us. This little boy is late for school 
every morning. He is always behind everybody. 


( LOT of companies are too much like a little boy 


. Finally, the teacher said to him: “Johnny, I just don’t 


understand it. Why were you so late this morning?” 
“I don’t know, teacher,” Johnny replied at last, “but 
I guess it was just because I was walking behind a 
slow, slow dog.” Too many companies are like that. 
They are just walking behind a slow, slow competitor, 
and they don’t know that they can pass him. It is im- 
portant to have new ideas and to do new things. People 
in America welcome new ideas. 

I think men, as well as women, would be interested in 
the new products that were outlined. One man around 
Kansas City would be interested because he recently 
started to file suit for divorce from his wife. Night after 
night he would come home from work tired, beat, want- 
ing only to take his shoes off, get a drink in his tummy 
and have a nice hot dinner. And night after night there 
would be that sign on the refrigerator: “I won’t be home 
until midnight. There will be a recipe for your dinner 
at six o’clock on channel 9.” 

With that new precooked sausage or bacon, however, 
his wife could have left a note saying: “I will be home 
as soon as I can, sweetheart. Your dinner is in the toast- 
er. Just plug it in!” I think that is a good new idea. 

I think the men especially are going to like those 
prefabricated shishkebabs. I never saw a man in my life 
who didn’t think he could barbecue better than any- 
body else in this world. When you package that shish- 
kebab, however, be very certain that you do not com- 
pletely and entirely season it. Give the man a little bot- 
tle with holes in the top so he can dramatically shake it 
up and down, and all his guests can look at it and ask: 
“Hmmm, what are you doing?” That is the fun-part of 
barbecuing food. 

It also is going to be difficult to package that shish- 
kebab. Any covering you put over meat is going to 
make your vegetables tough most likely, and what is 


’ going to keep those vegetables dewy fresh is going to 


make the meat tough. You don’t want consumers to 
chew down on what looks like a lovely, tender morsel of 


_ meat and have it turn out to be something they can’t 


get their teeth out of, do you? The packaging is really 
important. 

NAMES ARE IMPORTANT: What are you going to 
name this new product? Names are terribly important. 
My father was 60 years old when I was born; my 
mother was 43. She died at my birth, and until I was 
nearly two years old I was reared most of the time by 
an aunt in the country near the little town where we 
lived. Then I came back to live with my dad and my 
sister. My father tried real hard to get me to eat bacon 
and eggs, but I had seen some hogs wallow in the mud 
down on the farm, and I didn’t think they looked like 
something good to eat. I wouldn’t eat that bacon for 
love nor money. My dad was a very persuasive man, 
but he still couldnt get me to eat bacon until one day 
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the housekeeper brought in a great big platter of eggs 
and bacon and my dad said: “Look what we have! 
Ba-con’ this morning! Ba-con’ is bacon from the little 
pink pigs like are in your story books. This is wonder- 
ful ba-con’ from the beautiful pigs.” 

I took a little bite of it, ate every juicy morsel on my 
plate. I ate ba-con’ five times a week from then on, al- 
though I didn’t eat bacon until I. was nearly grown. 
That is a true story. I think it is extremely important 
to give a pig, or a product, a good name if you want to 
sell it to the consumer. 

One of the first names you might think of for pre- 
cooked bacon is “Busy Day Bacon,” but I think you 
would sell more of it if you would call it “Gourmet 
Bacon for Busy Important People.” Can’t you just see it 
popping out of the toaster every morning on Dave 
Garroway’s Show? Advertise it for busy, important 
people who must have nourishing breakfasts for their 
busy, important day. 

WHAT ADS SHOULD SHOW: I think it is fine to 
mention your product’s economy. It is good to mention 


MAX O. CULLEN, 
assistant general 
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cago, showed 
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noon merchandis- 
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said NLSMB may 
make color slides 
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packers for show- 
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that beef stuffed with sausage is economical, but don’t 
stress economy in the headlines when you are intro- 
ducing a new product. You have to make the con- 
sumers want it before you tell them what the savings 
are. Mention economy down farther in your ad. 

I think you should direct your ads to the busy home- 
maker. Show how the gal at home is the family chauf- 
feur, the nurse, the wash woman, the seamstress, the 
cook, the interior decorator, the civic worker, the 
church worker, the school leader, the painter, the clean- 
ing woman. Show her she can save time and money if 
she uses your sausage stuffed beef, but emphasize how 
with less work she can stay younger looking and more 
beautiful looking while she saves enough to buy a new 
dress. That’s what she wants from life. 

Above all, be sure you make your directions on that 
package definite. Directions should be so clear and so 
simple that anyone can follow them easily. In a survey I 
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made, more women complained about the confusion on 
the outside of the package than about the product in- 
side the package. 

The girl at home who is reading the directions reads 
them once. The dog is coming in the back door barking; 
the telephone is ringing; the baby is crying, and the 
milk man just came in while the woman is fixing what- 
ever is in the package. So she needs to have the di- 
rections really simple to understand them. Make them 
simple and concise. 

BUYERS ARE WOMEN: Whether you like it or not, 
you are going to sell these new products, or any new 
product you decide to have, to women. You have to 
remember that. You may hate to sell to women, but you 
have to, so you might as well try to be as happy about 
it as you can. 

The United States government has said that these 
unpredictable female creatures spend 87 per cent of the 
American dollar. Remember that when you are thinking 
of selling. Eighty-two per cent of the industrial giants 
of America, like General Electric and U. S. Steel, are 
owned by women. I will admit their husbands died and 
left it to them, but anyway, women own it. 

The latest U. S. census figures show that there are 
55,661,000 females, 3,500,000 more women than men. 
In 1970, adult females are expected to outnumber men 
by 4,688,000; in 1980, by 5,500,000. That may sound 
alarming to you, if you don’t like women, but it isn’t 
half as alarming to you as it is to us girls. Psychiatrists 
tell us that women are at their very happiest in the 
world when they think of themselves as clinging vines, 
looking up to strong, dominent men. I feel that way, 
and I think most women do. 

I wouldn’t think of telling you how to run your busi- 
ness because I know that every one of you knows a 
thousand times more about it than I do. But there is one 
thing that I may know more about than you do; that is, 
what I am thinking right now; what most women are 
thinking, and why they buy from you or from one 
of your competitors. 

WHAT WOMEN WANT: In 1943, I started with the 
American Speakers Bureau making a speech entitled, 
“What Do You Know About Women?” I have looked at 
every survey on women I could get my hands on. Wom- 
en have six basic desires, according to any of these 
surveys and also according to psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists with whom I have worked. The first three 
basic desires are always in the same order, and the 
first one is more important by far than all the rest of 
them put together. 

The thing a woman wants most in this life is admira- 
tion from both sexes—admiration, a feeling of import- 
ance, social acceptance. That is the first big, urging, 
motivating drive in every woman. Her second desire is 
for a man’s love, sexual love. A man likes you for what 
he thinks you are, but a woman likes you for what she 
thinks you think she is. There is a big difference in 
that. In the third place, a woman wants beauty. She 
wants youthful beauty very much, beauty for herself as 
well as beauty around her. In the fourth place, she 
wants health. I have seen Russian athletes and women 
who were superb physical specimens, and even though 
they have the finest health in the world, if they do not 
have a man to love them and people to admire them, 
they are not as happy as a woman in a sickbed who 
does have a man to love her and people to admire her. 
The fifth desire is for comfort and convenience, and it 
almost ties with the sixth wish, which is for security 
and wealth. 

Women want those things in that basic order and 
they will go to great lengths to get them. Men’s basic 
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wishes are quite different. Men under 30 have the first 
basic wish of sexual love and acceptance by the crowd. 
At 30, their prime motivation begins to be wealth and 
security. After 50, their prime motivation begins to be 
health, comfort and convenience. But I have seen wom- 
en 92 years old who have no health left, who have very 
little in the way of comfort or security, lying in bed, 
and what do they want most? They want to be admired; 
they want to be respected by both sexes; they want to 
be loved. That desire goes with a woman right straight 
through her life. 

SHOW MEAT AS ANSWER: Do try, when you ad- 
vertise to women, to show them how your products 


can bring them those basic desires, how they can be ~ 


admired by using them, how they can be important. 
I don’t know of a single group that can give women 
their six basic wants better than the meat industry. 


What do women dread as they grow older? They 


dread flabby fat, dried, wrinkled complexions, and dull 
lifeless hair; they dread being tired, having no energy 
and no pep. Perhaps in your ads you tell them that 
meat is 97 per cent digestible, that its protein is a must 
to build up body tissues, and that it contains iron and 
phosphorous, sulphur, mineral salts, vitamins A, B, C 
and D that are necessary for life itself. Such an ad 
would appeal to a home economist, although it is sort 
of like shouting white is white. She knows it anyway. 
But why don’t you tell the homemakers what your prod- 
ucts will do for her in ways that will mean something 
to her. There is no food in the world that will help a 
woman to keep more beautiful, younger, healthier than 
meat. There is no food in the world that will answer 
her Number 1, 2, 3 and 4 basic wants better than your 
product. Do- you prove to her clearly and definitely 
and concisely that meat helps keep her young and vital 
and beautiful? You should because that will make her 
buy quicker than anything else in the world. 

What is the most important diet food a woman can 
use? What will keep her slim and vigorous and help 
her keep hér sense of humor? Why, it’s meat! Figures 
for 1958 show that the low calorie’ food market is 10 
times as high as the baby food market. That means that 
people are tremendously interested in dieting. Do you 
capitalize on the desire that women have for a beautiful 
figure? Statistics show that one out of every three wom- 
en has at some time in her life dieted. 

PUT WOMEN IN ADS: Do you show pictures of ma- 
ture women in your ads, smiling, slender, lovely, or do 
you show a cut of beef? A cut of beef might make the 
man buy quicker, but you are selling to a woman. Why 
don’t you try showing a beautiful, mature woman 
sometime in your ads—I don’t mean a young chick— 
and tell what meat and protein will do for her. 

Eight years ago I published a three-page mimeo- 
graphed “Basic Beauty Diet.” We figured if a woman 
wanted to reduce, she wanted to be pretty and she 
might as well keep her face and disposition pretty at the 
same time, so we kept the diet high on meat, high on 
milk, high on protein. In the first three weeks, 35,- 
000 women wrote in requesting this basic beauty diet. 
Later, people from 34 states and several foreign coun- 
tries wrote for the diet. 

I think it is important for you to look in the Amer- 
ican Medical Journal and see what it says about pro- 
tein, whether or not it can help give a woman a fine 
figure, a queenly posture. 

Did you ever run a picture of a woman with beauti- 
ful hair in one of your ads, giving facts to show the 
importance of meat for getting that beautiful hair? Did 
you ever picture a woman with happy, laughing eyes 
and show the importance of meat and its values in 
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keeping the eyes beautiful and young? Did you ever 
talk about protein and Vitamin B, as a_ happiness 
team, the team that gives calm nerves, cheerfulness and 
energy? Have you shown that protein and Vitamin A 
in meat will help keep a soft, youthful complexion? 
There is absolutely no doubt that they will. Would such 
pictures in ads sell meat? I honestly believe it would 
double your business. 

BEAUTY IS BIG BUSINESS: In 1958 American 
women bought $2,000,000,000 worth of beauty products, 
not including what was done to them in beauty salons. 
They bought anything they could get their hands on that 
was advertised to make them more beautiful, including 
the current rage, a cream with the bile from a crocodile. 
That probably sounds silly to you, but women are 


» different. A woman buys with her emotions, and a 


woman will buy anything that she thinks will make her 
more beautiful, look younger, more beloved, more vital, 
more youthful, more admired. 

When I was in college studying home economics, we 


PORK economics seminar on 
Friday morning attracted 
packers who wished to discuss 
particular problems with ex- 
perts. Other special seminars 
were devoted to pension and 
health insurance, beef live- 
stock economics, food science, 
sausage production, federal 
meat inspection, personnel 
administration, meat grading, 
sales-merchandising, market 
practices and cost accounting. 


had a demonstration in which 10 two-year-old young- 
sters were put in highchairs with their backs to each 
other. Then food was put on trays in front of them, a 
well-balanced meal, and we left them alone for five 
minutes. When we came back into the room, nine out of 
ten of those little children had eaten their meat, while 
a lot of the other foods were left. The other foods were 
sweeter, softer, easier to eat, yet even a baby knows 
that meat is what he should eat first. That is an amaz- 
ing thing to see. I even showed it on television once. 

This is something I hope the home economics teachers 
in your towns use as a demonstration. Have you ever 


_ used it in an ad? Have you ever used it on television? 


It is a sensation. Everybody in town talks about ‘it. 
DEMONSTRATION WITH RATS: One of my teen- 
age daughters wants to become a home economist. She 


. recently conducted a six-week feeding experiment in 


our basement with two identical white rats that were 
given to her by the Dairy Council, and showed them on 
television. Rats consume food just as humans do and 
they use it in the same way with the exception of 
vitamin C. They love vegetables, grapefruit, orange 
juice and everything we eat. 

I first showed the rats, “Carol” and “Karen,” as they 
were, Carol getting all of the protein, all the meat, 
milk and eggs that she wanted and the rest of the 
well-balanced diet. Karen got all the vegetables, fruits 
and the cereals and other foods which have protein in 
them, but she didn’t get the high protein foods, which 
are meat, eggs and milk. 

At the end of six weeks, Carol was strong and sleek; 
she had beautiful fur, bright eyes, a long shiny pink 
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tail and calm nerves. Karen was thin, about half the 
size of Carol; her eyes were just half way open; her 
tail was shriveled, limp and discolored, her fur was all 
mussed up, falling out and a dirty color, and anything 
that would come near her would excite her. When I 
clapped my hands, Karen would run all around the cage 
and jump up and down, she was so nervous and excited, 
while Carol would just lie there, sleek and beautiful 
and not be disturbed at all. 

It might be interesting for you to do something like 
that for the high school students in your town. Our two 
teenagers are meat eaters and milk and egg eaters now 
after they saw how ugly the one rat got and how pretty 
the other one got. 

SHREWS WITHOUT PROTEIN: Probably the most 
interesting experiment on lack of protein was done 
about 20 years ago with a group of homemakers who 
were kept under medical and psychiatric care. Half 
the women received Vitamin B, and protein, and the 
other half got none of these protein products. The ones 





who had the Vitamin B, and the meats and other pro- 
tein products retained their beauty; they had vigor and 
were happy. As for the others, however, their hair 
lacked lustre; their skin began to change before 10 
weeks. There were only three women in the group not 
getting protein who actually finished the 10 weeks, 
because they started becoming so nervous that they 
couldn’t sleep. They were kept in the hospital quite a 
bit, but when they were home they quarreled with 
their husbands because they needed the protein and 
B, to be happy and healthy. I think that perhaps is 
why B, and protein frequently are described as the 
compounds of love. 

I am not-advising that you put an ad of Cleopatra in 
the paper, but I do think when you hear about such 
case histories you should use them to illustrate to con- 
sumers protein’s importance to happiness and beauty. 

You have made some tremendous scientific progress 
in your packaging, and your technical equipment is 
terrific, but you could exist without those new features. 
There is one thing you couldn’t possibly exist without, 
however, and that is without women customers. 

You probably spend a large portion of your advertis- 
ing budget on research on various developments, but 
I doubt if many of you spend one per cent on research 
on the thing that keeps your business going, that is, to 
learn what women want and how to get women cus- 
tomers. An old verse that would mean millions to any- 
body who would actually follow it goes: “To sell Mary 
Jones. Remember if she buys, you must see Mary Jones 
through Mary Jones’ eyes.” 

There is a great difference between the way men and 
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women think, and that is what you need to know if you 
are going to sell them. Thousands of salesmen are trying 
to sell women in the same way they sell men, and these 
thousands of salesmen are wondering why they can’t 
do it. It is because women think differently. 

USE WOMAN’S LANGUAGE: To sell a woman you 
have to use a woman’s language, which often is very 
different from yours. If you wrecked your car, you 
would be real mad about it and blame somebody else 
maybe, but you would just tell her that you wrecked 
the car. If your wife wrecked the car, however, you’d 
find her wearing your favorite dress when you came 
home. She would have in her hands your favorite 
drink; there would be soft music in the background, 
your bedroom slippers would be beside your favorite 
chair, and after you had had your drink and had your 
favorite dinner, she would seat herself upon your knee 
and tenderly rub her fingers through your hair and say, 
“Sweetheart, I radically redesigned the car today.” Her 
choice of words is different from yours and the man 
who realizes that can double his income. 

What will women do for that basic urge for the 
feeling of importance, for social acceptance? I think one 
of the greatest examples is the use of Jean Patou’s 
“Joy” perfume. It has been advertised for years just 
with a picture of the bottle and the words: “The costliest 
perfume in the world.” 

One time when I was in Paris, I asked the Joy man- 
ager: “What would you do if somebody would invent a 
more costly perfume?” He said, “That happened twice. 
We keep it honest. We raise our price!” Women like 
to buy something that makes them feel important. 

The best way to learn about what women think is just 
to ask them on television. Your association could spend 
thousands and thousands of dollars on a_ house-to- 
house survey asking women what they like and do not 
like about meat products, but a lot of the women 
wouldn’t really have any likes or dislikes at all. The 
man would be there, and the women would say some- 
thing so he would go out the door. That probably would 
be true of at least 19 out of 20 of them. If, however, a 
woman takes time to sit down and write a letter to a 
television station, telling what she likes and doesn’t 
like about your product, she does have something she 
thinks is important, and she wants to tell you about it. 

The letter I have received most often from the wom- 
en about meat products says: “When they advertise, I 
wish people would act in their ads as if I were as im- 
portant as they think their products are.” This shows 
a craving for importance. It is a craving that a woman 
who doesn’t work or get out in the world has a lot more 
than the woman who does because the working woman 
has her way of getting importance, while the woman at 
home does not. 

ADVERTISING IS IMPORTANT: It is awfully hard 
for me to give suggestions about your newspaper ads 
because we don’t have too many of them in my town. 
I had half the November and December papers saved 
because I had been out of town, and I went through 
them with the two gals who work for me with a fine 
tooth comb. Despite the fact that there is an increasing 
demand for meat, as well as poultry, the last two 
months of the year, there were practically no ads from 
the meat houses although there were a lot from the 
poultry houses. Only two companies had meat ads oth- 
er than those in grocery stores. We clipped out 82 milk, 
cottage cheese, poultry, macaroni and fish ads, 
but we could find only two meat ads, and I wondered 
about that. I wondered particularly because right at 
that time there was a lot of talk against packers. I 
wonder if you folks are doing what you can to show 
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people that you are fine people and that you are doing 
what’s right. It seems to me it is important for you to 
advertise, too. 

I know that meat packers’ workers receive 59¢ an 
hour more than the average American worker, but do 
all your workers know that? More important, do their 
wives know that? If their wives know, I think you are 
a little bit more apt to get that extra 59¢ worth out of 
your workers. 

Did you ever show those women in newspaper ads, 
to the wives, too, offer something like a second honey- 
moon to the winners and send them some place where 
they can have a lot of fun? Did you ever choose “The 


Wife of the Year” from your company, a wife of the j 


year who has been some help to her husband in some 
distinctive, unusual way? Wives just love something 
free, whether a trip to California or a mix-master. 

EXPLAIN PENNY PROFIT: Any woman who writes 
an answer to a food survey is going to write about 
what she thinks about most, and a lot of women wrote 
to the people conducting the survey complaining that 
the price of meat was high. Of course, you have heard 
this a hundred times. You have heard: “I pay $1.39 for 
a T-bone steak from cattle that costs 27¢ a pound.” 
Did you ever show those women in newspaper ads, 
or through women on radio or television, or in women’s 
magazines, that actually your profit is now 19 per cent 
or 1.5 per cent? If you don’t, they are never going to 
know it as long as they live because you are the only 
ones who are going to tell them. 

Do they know your company is owned locally, as 
most meat packing firms are? Do they know what you 
pay in taxes? Do you belong to civic clubs, and do you 
have friends’in them in your town? Do people look up 
to you as a leader? Do they think you’re a swell guy? 

After women kept writing in about the high profit in 
meat, I told them that packers make a profit of just 1 
per cent. Three women wrote, and I am sure hundreds 
thought: “Bea, that simply cannot be true. When there 
are price wars, they cut the price 10 per cent so they 
must be making a 15 per cent profit. They simply have 
to make that: much.” 

According to U. S. News and World Report, an aver- 
age family of four eats two and one-half tons of food 
each year. It costs $5,200 to feed a youngster through 
the age of 18 years. Four hundred eighty-five babies 
are born every hour—11,000 a day. What are you going 
to feed them? Somebody is going to feed them some- 
thing and it might as well be you. If you feed them, they 
will be healthier, finer Americans. In addition, you will 
get some extra money in your pocket. 

Perhaps you are the best meat packer in your town 
or in your area, but are you sure there isn’t another 
meat packer around there who has about as high quality 
food, whose prices are just about as low, whose service 
is just about as good? How can you bring more money 
into your cash register if your competitor improves as 
fast as you can? You can’t through price wars, because 
in price wars you often lose more than your competitor. 

As I see it, there is only one way to earn more. That 
is by convincing the women customers who buy your 
products that you not only have the finest product at the 
fairest price but that you also are the meat packer who 
realizes what she wants from life and you are working to 
give it to her. 

CHORUS MORSE: A woman replete with meat is less 
quarrelsome. Throw in a steak in the door each night 
instead of your hat. 

THOMPSON: Let’s get out of here so the accountants 
can take over. 

Exit all, thinking. The clicking of abacuses is heard and 
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in shuffle accountants Cletus Elsen, John Byron of the 
Klarer Company; A. C. Bruner of East Tennessee Pack- 
ing Co.; Don Timmons of John Krauss, Inc.; Edward 
Wilson of Hartford Provision Co.; Karl Drowatzky of 
Turvey Packing Co., and Jack Carney of Superior Pro- 
vision Co. 

CHORUS MORSE: Hang on their words; he who heed- 
eth not digs his own grave. 

ELSEN: We’ve got the tough job of digging into the 
costs for four new products. Let’s take just one of them 
and find out: What will it cost? What new equipment 


OPENING session on Thurs- 
day afternoon finds John 
Krauss, NIMPA president and 
president of John Krauss, Inc., 
Jamaica, N. Y., participating 
in “graduate school indoc- 
trination’’ session. Krauss 
spoke of his observations in 
packing plants across the na- 
tion. Other NIMPA officials 
pictured also gave reports. 


and facilities will we need? How much money will we 
need for equipment, supplies, packages and advertising? 
What can we sell the product for, and what profit can 
we make at this selling price—per week and per year? 
Also important, at what level of production is our break- 
even point? 

CARNEY: I had a little chat with Fred Sharpe in sales. 
They figure that a 3-lb. stuffed roast would serve a 
family of five. Let’s assume the most the housewife 
would be willing to pay would be $3 for such a roast. 
With our selling price at 50¢ per pound, and the retailer 
taking his customary markup, the roast would be priced 
to the consumer at 66-2/3¢ per pound, or a price of $2 
for the package. 

TIMMONS: We made one test on the meat cost of the 
plates and found it was 30¢ per pound; we need a lot 
more similar tests, however, in order to establish our 
yields and costs. 

ELSEN: How much labor are we going to put into this 
product and what will it cost? 

CARNEY: I have been making time studies to set up 
standards for different levels of quality. If we trim the 
cuts down fine it will take more time. I know what the 
stuffing time will be. Including all the conversion of the 
rough cut, stuffing work, packaging, etc. (and not for- 
getting the expense of fringe benefits), our labor cost 
will probably be a little over or under $5 per cwt. 
ELSEN: Why are you emphasizing fringe labor costs? 
They don’t amount to a hill of beans, do they? 
CARNEY: For heaven’s sake. They amount to about 


' 25 per cent on our payroll. 


DROWATZKY: How is the sales department going to 
want this item packaged? Will we use film, or foil or a 
carton? Will it need a backing board? These are all 
things we have to know in determining the entire cost 
picture. 

ELSEN: How many packages are we going to order? 
We can save some money on 100,000-package lots. And, 
Karl, in setting up your costs, don’t forget to allow for 
package spoilage. 

BRUNER: A new product always offers the opportunity 
of reducing our overall delivery costs a little. When we 
load our trucks more effectively, and deliver more 
meat per stop, we cut our expenses. We shouldn’t forget 
the bad debt item, sales management and additional 
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telephone expense in setting up our cost structure. 
ELSEN: Wilson, what about the plant space and equip- 
ment we may have to add because of this venture? 
WILSON: The answers we will develop on fixed over- 
head costs per pound are the ones most likely to be 
misunderstood and misused by management. A com- 
plete budget of probable expense increases will have to 
be developed before we can determine our overhead 
costs on these new products. 

CARNEY: Our existing overhead costs are now ab- 
sorbed into our products. What if we just dispense with 





overhead costs on these new products and give them a 
free ride for a while? 

WILSON: That’s a theoretical possibility, but it ignores 
the facts. Additional fixed expenses will be incurred and 
will have to be recovered in our sales price. Our laundry 
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PACKERS and Stockyards seminar, with David M. Pettus, 
Lee Sinclair and Donald Bowman of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, was held on Friday morning. 


bill will go up, we will have to hire another accountant, 
our cafeteria may be too small and we may need a 
larger plant cleanup crew. 

CHORUS MORSE: A pessimistic and a penny-pinching 
knave. 

CARNEY: What if we find that the fixed cost is more 
than the product can bear. Couldn’t we take the excess 
part and put it on some profitable item? 

WILSON: That way lies madness. It’s our job to tell 
management the truth. 

ELSEN: I can see that you all recognize our problem 
and that next week you will come back with some hard 
figures for management. Now, we’d better skip, because 
Alan Braun wants to use this room to hear the ideas of 
a Madison Avenue type of character named Baker. 


Exit all, calculating busily whether their overtime ses- 
sion will justify dinner at the company’s expense. 


CHORUS MORSE: My head buzzes. These fellows gave 
a dry and dusty answer. 


Enter Alan Braun and James Baker, managing partner, 
Baker/Johnson & Dickinson, Milwaukee. 
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New Product 
Advertising Needs 
Sound Foundation 


EA JOHNSON said a few things that caused me to 

ponder a little bit. I am looking forward to 1970 

when, according to her statistics, we will be liv- 
ing under a matriarchate for the first time. I don’t know 
whether she is a Democrat or a Republican, but I 
would like to name her as my nominee for our first 
lady President. 

I am grateful to you gentlemen of the Utter End 
Meat Packing Co. for being considerate enough to get 
your advertising agency into the picture at an early 
date. Saturating your agency with a lot of information 
about these proposed new products, and your plans for 
them, will result in a lot better advertising later on. 

The products that you have talked about look very 
interesting to us, but it isn’t very important that we be 
impressed by them. Our opinions about them are pret- 
ty unimportant alongside those of the consumers and 
the dealers we expect to handle them. 

You expect to have us concern ourselves with all as- 
pects of your marketing problem and not just the ad- 
vertising phase. At this point it really is premature to 
talk much about advertising. What we do need to talk 
about today are the things which will substantially in- 
fluence advertising later on, the planning and the 
eventual execution. What we want to discuss is a pre- 
liminary outline of an overall marketing plan which 
will lead to the successful introduction and establish- 
ment of these proposed new products. 

FOUR PROBLEMS: In attemping to develop a mar- 
keting plan for the proposed products, we need to 
recognize that we are dealing with four separate prob- 
lems because we have four distinctly different prod- 
ucts. It appears that two of the items will be merchan- 
dised uncooked and two of them probably will be pre- 


FLOWERS that bloom in the 
spring do not constitute the 
main attraction at a coopera- 
tive MISEA entertainment for 
packers. As Charles Mayer of 
H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. is 
demonstrating, the parties af- 
ford a perfect opportunity for 
reunion with friends who might 
otherwise be separated by 
many miles and months. Fel- 
lowship, food and other hos- 
pitality bring a SRO crowd to 
the parties during the meetings 
of the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association and 
other industry groups. 
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Baker, managing 
partner, Baker/- 
Johnson & Dickin- 
son, Milwaukee, 
was feature of ad- 
vertising ‘‘course."’ 


James 


cooked. Only the two toaster packages appear to offer — 


any opportunity for joint introduction. Even this pos- 
sibility may disappear when all of the results of our 
marketing survey come in. 

This problem may be somewhat larger than you real- 
ize. The successful introduction of a new product is a 
big project for any company. At the risk of being fired 
by the Utter End Meat Packing Co., I would like to 
suggest that you may be biting off just a little more 
then you can chew if you attempt to put four products 
into orbit at the same time. 

Your budget and your manpower are not unlimited, 
although I must confess after serving packers for a 
good many years, I have never seen a roster carrying 
more vice presidents than this company has, or the kind 
of accounting team that they are able to field. 

I suggest that you select a single item from among the 
four, develop a program around that product and then 
set up a time-table for the eventual introduction of the 
others. I don’t know what your management’s decision is 
going to be, but even before we can begin to think of 
an advertising plan, we need to know a great deal more 
than we know now about these products and what the 
consumer will think about them. 

QUESTION: Several questions occurred to our 
agency group immediately in discussing the matter. 
First, how good are these proposed products? Do con- 
sumers really want and like them? We would like to 
see these products ourselves and taste them. I think it 
is a good idea to make believers of us, and then perhaps 
we can help win some new believers for you. 

Second, what consumer benefits other than conven- 
ience are built into these products? 

Third, are the proposed products mostly to be mer- 
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chandised in the usual meat department refrigerated 
case or are they to be sold in the frozen-food cabinet? 
Will there be some of each? 

Fourth, how much tonnage per item per week must 
we move in order to make the project profitable for 
you and justify a permanent place on your price list for 
these products? We don’t want to add any more “dogs” 
to the price list than we have to because they must be 
cleared out periodically. se 

Let’s return to the first point for just a moment. How 
good are these proposed products and do consumers 
really like them and want them? Only the consumer 


_that we hope to sell can really give us a reasonably 


reliable answer to that question. You can’t provide the 
answer because you are not typical of the consumer 
group to which we intend to sell, and your dealers 


_ can’t give us the answers for the same reason. 


I have seen an awful lot of opinions expressed about 
the probable consumer reaction to a new product, es- 
pecially when the president of the company has intro- 
duced the idea. He usually disposes of all consumer re- 
search with a phrase which begins, “Now my wife is an 
average woman.” Then he goes on to tell you why this 
product is going to be successful. 

I should like to advise this company not to undertake 
any such research. As a matter of fact, I am very much 
opposed to the idea of using that phrase anyway. In 
the first place, it is incorrect. If you mean “typical” 
rather than “average” then your wife, Mr. President, is 
not typical of the consumer group. Second, if she catches 
you using that term in her presence, I think she will 
interpret it as highly inflammatory and you will be 
sorry you brought up the subject. She is not an “aver- 
age woman.” As David Ogilvie tells us: The consumer is 
not a dope, the consumer is your wife. Let’s not call her 
average; she does not want to be average. 

These products that we are talking about must be 
pretested with a representative body of consumers in 
your trading area, including various income, age and 
ethnic groups. We need to know what the consumers 
like about the products, and what they dislike about 
them. You want this information too because perhaps 
the product should be modified in some way to elim- 
inate the things they dislike. 

We will help you set up such a study and help you 
analyze the results because the agency needs to know 
what the consumer likes about these products so that 
we can emphasize it in your advertising. 

CAUTION: This is a good time to raise a caution flag. 
The consumer studies that I have mentioned can be ex- 
pected to reveal certain consumer attitudes toward the 
proposed products, which will be highly valuable, but 
they are not likely to reveal whether or not the con- 
sumer will buy the products when they are offered for 
sale. They will not reveal how often she will buy them 
or tell us the prices she will be willing to pay for them. 
We must find those answers in subsequent steps. 

Let us consider point No. 2—what consumer benefits 
other than convenience are built into these products? 
This is important. So much has been said recently in 
favor of convenience products with “built-in maid serv- 
ice” that it is easy for us to mislead ourselves into 
thinking that convenience alone is a consumer benefit 
that will insure marketing success. 

Can we offer better flavor or some other improved 
eating quality? Can we offer economy or prestige or 
any of these other satisfactions which Bea Johnson 
deemed so important? If we find in the final analysis 
that we can stress convenience only, we may encounter 
some of those psychological problems she mentioned 
and one that she didn’t—this matter of belittling or 
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BECOMING to you and to the continuing shape of your 
head is the sales talk heard at the personal protective 
equipment “Shoppe” of the National Safety Council. 


denying the traditional function of the consumer herself 
in her role as family chef. If you don’t think people 
have encountered that problem, I would advise you to 
put that question to the men who manufacture cake 
mixes. 

Have you noticed how their advertising line has 
changed recently? They don’t tell you that any dope 
who can read the printing on the box can fix one of 
those cakes. They tell the lovely lady how she can bake 
a better cake than she ever baked before in her life. 
She doesn’t like people in Minneapolis telling her that 
she is a dope who doesn’t have to do anything any 
more, doesn’t have to think and doesn’t have to perform 
her function. We want to be very careful about how we 
talk about convenience. 

Pre-testing this product with this consumer group 
gives us an opportunity to let consumers point out to 
us benefits in addition to convenience which they see in 
it. Your advertising needs to stress benefits, as many 
of them as we can support with facts. 

FRESH OR FROZEN? Point No. 3: Will it be fresh, 
frozen or some of each? The answer to this question is 
certainly going to determine the direction of many of 
your marketing and manufacturing activities. Public 
health considerations, shelf life, quality control, con- 
sumer preference, cost and margins are just a few of 
the factors that will influence the final decision. It 
would appear that at least two of these pre-cooked 
items, the toaster products, would require frozen food 
treatment. 

In addition to affecting the sales and advertising 
story about each of these products, this fresh or frozen 





MAIN LOBBY is center of activity during registration. 
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decision will have some other significant marketing 
eonsequences. For example, if the product is to be sold 
fresh, it must cope with a possible price disparity be- 
tween its retail price and the retail prices of the raw 
materials used in producing the same end product and 
which the consumer can buy from the same case. 

In the case of the brisket and sausage combination, 
is she going to pay you a tremendous premium for com- 
bining in a package what she can obtain substantially 
cheaper by buying a piece of brisket and a roll of your 
sausage meat? It is necessary that we be concerned 
about that question. 

If the product is sold frozen, then you will require a 
substantial investment in frozen food processing equip- 
ment, and perhaps also need a separate selling organiza- 
tion with frozen food marketing experience. 

The decisions about fresh versus frozen will affect 
pricing and margins at every level—plant, dealer and 
consumer. Before we came to our meeting with Alan 
Braun, we stopped and visited the Endsville Super- 
market and asked the manager a few questions. 

RETAILER: The Endsville Supermarket is a good- 
sized unit doing about $30,000 worth of business a week. 
It is a good customer of ours. If your products are to be 
merchandised fresh, this Endsville Supermarket will 
expect a minimum turnover of approximately 24 units 
per week. They will expect a price structure which will 
permit a 23 to 25 per cent margin, or 13¢ to 15¢ a 
pound. They expect the type of products you are dis- 
cussing to produce average weekly sales of approxi- 
mately $65 per linear foot of display space that is de- 
voted to them. 

Incidentally, Endsville’s manager told us it costs him 
10¢ per pound of product to operate his fresh meat de- 
partment. He estimates that he is now losing 2¢ a pound 
on all of the fresh beef that he sells and he averages 
about 8,200 lbs. a week. If he doesn’t find it possible to 
correct that situation, he is going to expect to make up 
that loss on the kind of items about which we are talk- 
ing. We took the liberty of suggesting to him that he get 
in touch with Cliff Bowes and see whether he can’t get 
his beef departmant straightened out so that it breaks 
even or makes a little money. 

If the products are to be promoted as frozen, the 
Endsville Supermarket would expect them to move at a 
rate of 12 units per week or more. This is far better 
than the national average turnover of frozen meat or 
frozen prepared meat and poultry products in super- 
markets today. 

Pricing, he told us, would have to provide a margin of 





“PROFESSORS” (1. to r.) William B. Smeeth, Walter 
Hodes and Richard Walsh prepare for pension and 
health insurance seminar which was held Friday morning. 
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GREAT variety of displays attracts crowds of packers 
on their way to and from sessions in meeting hall. 


23 per cent and the Endsville Supermarket average is 
about $17 per week per linear foot of frozen prepared 
foods display space. 

Now if Endsville’s operation is typical of your trading 
area, we can assume for preliminary planning that re- 
gardless of whether the products are fresh or frozen, 
pretty much the same retail margin is going to be ex- 
pected. However, it appears that we will have to move 
twice as many units per week out of the fresh meat 
case as we will have to move from the frozen food 
cabinet, in order to reach the expected rate of turnover 
which will assure us initial and sustained distribution. 

TURNOVER VARIES: These figures obviously have 
to be checked against those available from supermarket 
operators all over your area. It has been our experi- 
ence that there is a great deal of variation in the turn- 
over of product, or the sales per linear foot of display 
space, in different kinds of supermarkets in different 
trading areas. 

If your products are to be merchandised fresh, I think 
we can expect to have a fairly substantial transfer of 
brand acceptance from your present line. However, it 
has been our experience that if the product is to be 
merchandised in the frozen food cabinet, the transfer ° 
of acceptance may be negligible and may be disap- 
pointingly small. 

All of those things enter into the decisions that you 
must make and you can understand how each decision ' 
affects advertising planning. 

The subject of packaging has already been covered, 
but I remind you again that in order to prepare the 
advertising plan, we need to know about the proposed 
packaging. We will help you design the package, and 
help you test that design, but your own production and 
technical people are going to have to tell us the an- 
swers, or find the answers, to cost, product protection, 
production, etc. 

I think it is important to see whether we can build 
some consumer benefits into the package which we can 
use to promote the product. Your toaster package has 
interesting possibilities along that line. 

The subject of product names comes up. We need to 
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know something about the thinking that is going on in 
that area. This brisket and sausage combination has our 
organization stopped just now—we don’t know what to 
call it. It may be that in West Overshoe the people serve 
this dish all the time and have a local name for it. If it 
does, and it isn’t too objectionable, we ought to start 
with that. If not, then we have another problem, be- 
cause we not only have to teach people how to use this 
product, but to give it a name and get that name into 
common usage. 

The name “Kababs” might be a better name to use 
than shishkebab—that is if shishkebab means the same 
thing in this market that it does in others where it is 
strictly a lamb product. As I understand it, we are not 
considering putting lamb in this; the name should be a 
key to what the product is all about. Kebabs would give 
us a shorter name which we like and one which I can 
spell and pronounce more easily. 

The pre-cooked bacon and sausage items perhaps 
should carry the names by which they are commonly 
known, but perhaps something else could be put on the 
package to give it appeal. Maybe we could call it 
“Toast-a-Pack.” 

Pricing is another thing with which we have to be 
concerned. You stated at the outset that the object of 
this whole project is to improve your profits. Obvious- 
ly, you want to establish a pricing structure that will 
result in a retail price that the consumer will be will- 
ing to pay, one which will protect your profits, and one 
which will protect margins at all levels. We suggest 
that you add in one thing more: build into your price an 
amount which will finance continuous advertising pro- 
motion for a period of time after the product has been 
launched successfully. 

STEPS: I would like to outline for you briefly the 
steps which we think you ought to take in getting this 
product from the talking and experimental stage into a 
full-blown article on the market. There are ten: 

1. Consumer tests to determine the acceptability of 
the product. 

2. The design and procurement of test market pack- 
aging which may be somewhat different from the pack- 
age that will be utilized eventually. 





MISEA workers Ivan Potts of Calgon, Inc., and Charles 
Hess of Speco, Inc., have overcome many obstacles 
in giving meat industry association members a sustained 
series of good parties. Here they stand proudly by a list 
of the hosts at lunches and cocktail parties held at the 
NIMPA meeting, as packers in the audience applaud. 
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PACKERS discuss finer points of equipment on view. 


3. A sales test in a single supermarket within your 
trading area. 

4. Sales tests in a group of four to six selected super- 
markets in your marketing area. 

5. Secure distribution throughout the market area. 

6. Store demonstrations of the product for controlled 
sampling by a limited number of consumers. 

7. Test mass consumer sampling techniques utilizing 
consumer advertising. 

8. Check repeat sales over a protracted period. Use 
marketing research to determine the pattern of fre- 
quency of consumer use of products and support the 
original distribution of products with a consumer adver- 
tising program. 

9. Introduce the improved packaging for the item. 

10. Sustain distribution and increase penetration of 
the market with promotions and a regular pattern of 
consumer advertising. 

Let’s develop these items one at a time: 

It is anticipated that this marketing research organiza- 
tion will, together with your own market research peo- 
ple, conduct tests with a panel of consumers in this 
marketing area. The study can be expected to reveal 
consumer attitudes about the products themselves. In 
other words, how they react to the taste, the texture, 
the eye-appeal, before and after cooking; ease of prep- 
aration; packaging; possibly some clue as to the fre- 
quency of purchase, and retail price range which would 
be acceptable. 

Second, the design and procurement of packages. You 
may want to start out with plain cartons or plain foil, 
plain film with a printed label, so that you can experi- 
ment with the wording which goes on that package. 
Obviously, you don’t want to get money tied up in 
plates and long print runs for products which you don’t 
know are going to be successful. 

Make a sales test in an individual supermarket. Pick 
out one that has a fair-sized operation, and one with 
the management of which you have a good relationship. 
While a lot of things may suggest themselves during the 
period of one-store testing, there are some things that 
should be done. Recheck the consumer attitude toward 
the products. Each package sold there ought to carry a 
return postpaid questionnaire so that the housewife 
can tell us, after sampling the product, how she feels 
about it. 

Second, we should test the effectiveness of mass dis- 
play without any additional sales stimula. What happens 
when we stack these products up and price them proper- 
ly in the cabinet? Will they move out without any 
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additional help? If so, at what rate? We want to test 
also what happens when we add point-of-sale advertis- 
ing material to mass display. We want to test various 
pricing arrangements in connection with those displays 
to find out at what level we get the best combination of 
margin and movement. We also want to test the effec- 
tiveness and the cost per item sold of store demonstra- 
tions. We want to test the relative effectiveness of mass 
consumer sampling techniques, using only point-of-sale 
advertising to do the job. 

We want to make a deal in order to get the individual 
to use this product. We might enclose a coupon with 
the package offering a full purchase price cash refund. 
We might use a 25¢ cash refund offer for trying the 
product. You might take one package of the new 
product and band it to one of your old spearhead items, 
such as frankfurts, and give the consumer a combina- 
tion price. 

FOLLOWUP: While these store tests are going on, 
our marketing research people should be out calling on 
these people who have sent in these coupons or sent 
information on the questionnaire. We will be trying to 
get some kind of an answer to the all-important ques- 
tion of the probable frequency of use of the product. 
If the housewife is not going to buy it often enough, 
and serve it often enough, no matter how good she 
thinks it is, we won’t have a success. 

Then we take Step 4. We run this test in four to six 
supers and here we try to select our stores on the basis 
of getting a good cross-section of a market. In other 
words, we want our test to reflect the chain store and 
independent store composition of that market, as well 
as its various geographic and economic sections. 

We should repeat in these four to six stores the test 
that we’ undertook in store No. 1. 

The fifth step is to secure full distribution in the 
market area and this step obviously should be taken 
only if steps No. 1 and No. 2 have revealed clearly that 
we have a good opportunity for success. 

It may be necessary at this stage to offer some special 
inducement to the dealer, in order to get the product 
to the trade, because when we start consumer promo- 
tion we don’t want to have out-of-stock situations to 
queer our results. 

The sixth step involves the store demonstrations. 
Some of these products may lend themselves very well 
to store demonstration, but some may be terrible for 
demonstration and we may have to find some other 
means of introducing them. We certainly want to know 
what our costs are in carrying on these retail store 
demonstrations. 

We go on to mass consumer sampling using consumer 
advertising. We take the things that we have learned in 
the stores and we make all these deals available to all 
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of the market. We want to analyze the results of all the 
in-store deals and pick out the very best ones for 
further use. 

REPEATS CHECKED: We continue to check our 
repeat sales over a protracted period. We need to verify 
the rate of retail turnover and we also need to deter- 
mine the pattern of frequency of use. 

Chris Finkbeiner, you will recall, introduced a very 
fine product which had a meteoric rise and a somewhat 
rapid descent. I think you will probably remember 


CHUCK HAWLEY, 
executive of Meat 
Packers ‘Equipment 
Co., Oakland, 
spanned a whole 
continent in com- 
ing to Atlantic City 
to give a big smile 
to his friends in the 
National Inde- 
pendent Meat 
Packers  Associa- 
tion. Other Califor- 
nians and western- 
ers also decided 
that they would 
take a_ national 
view of the prob- 
lems affecting the 
independent meat 
packing — industry. 





“cheese-dogs.” When we put “cheese-dogs” out to the 
public, the reaction was immediately enthusiastic. They 
didn’t tell us that they liked them, they just said “How 
soon can we get them?” We rushed into production and 
put them on the market and they took off like a rocket. 
However, the rocket turned and came back to earth. I 
think that this experience has been repeated in a good 
many areas. 

What was wrong with “cheese-dogs?” The product 
was terrific and it was made properly. Almost every- 
body who sampled it said it was wonderful. However, 
the thing that product didn’t possess, and we didn’t 
know that it didn’t have it until it was on the market, 
was that people would not buy it with sufficient fre- 
quency to insure steady business. They didn’t dislike 
the product, but they didn’t want to serve “cheese-dogs” 
as often as they would serve regular franks. We did not 


SPECIAL seminar on federal 
meat inspection was one of a 
dozen such sessions designed 
for benefit of meat packer 
who had specific problem to 
be solved. Seminars were dis- 
cussion periods only; there 
were no prepared programs. 
Packers were given opportun- 
ity to discuss their particular 
problems with recognized au- 
thorities in all fields of inter- 
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develop a satisfactory rate of frequency of use, and 
that is what we must do with these products if we are 
going to make them successful. 

The marketing research group should pursue these 
studies over a period of time long enough to assure 
statistical accuracy. We want to use the information 
that they get to sharpen every phase of our program 
and determine whether we need to modify a formula, 
packaging, advertising appeal, etc. If we have brought 
our product this far, and still have success, it is time 
to introduce our improved package. We can afford to 
go to the expense of four-color plates and give our 


_ package all the eye-appeal it should have. In earlier 


stages, as the results indicate eventual success, we at 
the agency should start developing the design and we 
should reflect in that design the things we have learned 


_ during the market tests. 


Finally we want to sustain distribution and increase 
penetration. When we have broad distribution we want 
to experiment to see what happens when we introduce 
periodic price promotions, or do various things with our 
consumer advertising. 

You can see that we have a large order ahead of us. 
I suggest in the matter of budgeting that your company 
should establish a task-force budget to carry out the 
test marketing phase. After the products are established, 
their selling prices should include the cost of sustained 
advertising and promotion. It is also very essential to 
be prepared to follow up test marketing operations 
quickly with adequate production, service and adver- 
tising. If you don’t, you will have done only a job for 
your copy-cat competition who will reap the rewards of 
your pioneering. 

THE DOUGHNUT’S HOLE: We had an example of 
that a few years ago. Someone developed a frozen pre- 
pared doughnut which was lifted out of the package 
and dropped into hot fat to produce sizzling hot dough- 
nuts. The product had an amazing reception. The 
consumers loved it and so did the retailers. We won 
100 per cent chain distribution in our test market area 
with just one week of calls. The product took off very 
well. Then we learned the sad truth. The manufacturer 
was not prepared to back up his original success with 
sufficient service and product. Can you imagine going 
to A & P and National Tea and telling them, “We are 
sorry, we can’t fill your order.” They threw it out of 
the stores and they also threw out the company. They 
didn’t want to talk to them again. 

You will soon see advertising for a pre-formed 
doughnut that you can prepare in your own home. It is 
being introduced by Pillsbury and I believe that when 
you go back for. the second batch, you will find that 
the counter is liberally stocked. 

You probably have observed that I haven’t talked 
very much about advertising. I think that is important 
because too often we put the cart before the horse in 
this business. Will we use newspaper, will we use tele- 
vision, will we use radio or will we use outdoor ad- 
vertising? What will our copy theme be? We suggest 
that all this will come in due time. We already have 
some ideas, but we are going to have more and better 
ideas as the test marketing results come in. 

This sounds like a pretty large order and it is. It calls 
for a lot of work by a lot of people and a substantial 
investment. Is there another way to do it? Yes, we can 
always return to the method that has been long used 
in the meat packing industry. We can use our own 
judgment about determining the consumer acceptance 
of these products. We can use our own judgment as to 
what constitutes the right kind of pricing, packaging, 
etc. We can put these products on the market because 
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we have enough acceptance in our area to talk dealers 
into giving us one-time around distribution. We can do 
as we have done before, advertise these products and 
take our chances on success. 

However, the cost of marketing mistakes has gone up. 
Before we take this seemingly easier route, perhaps we 
should remind ourselves of a few of the factors which 
result in the betting odds always being against a new 
product success. 

First, large supermarkets today stock between 5,000 
and 7,000 items. Approximately 6,000 new items clamor 





ad 


YOU can't outstare the NP camera at a NIMPA party. 


for admission to the supermarkets every year. Super- 
markets are not going to greet us with open arms just 
because we have a new product. 

Second, many chains and supermarkets have adopted 
the policy of eliminating one item for every new item 
accepted. This means that it is going to be tough for us 
to demonstrate that our products merit addition to their 
line. We certainly don’t want them kicking out one of 
our established profitable products just to make room 
for a new one. 

Third, even with the most careful preparation and 
testing, only one new product in ten can be expected 
to make the grade. The less we prepare, the less we 
test, the greater the odds will be. 

Customer-oriented companies succeed better than 
others. I think your company has indicated that it 
intends to approach this problem as a modern marketing 
organization, with all of its forces combined to carry 
out a successful operation. 

We happen to think this is the right way to do it, 
although it isn’t necessarily the easiest way. Along the 
road, you know, there may be many temptations to 
chuck the whole business and go back to the old way. 
Maybe some will find the temptation too strong to resist. 
Before you give in to it, may I suggest that you ask the 
President of the Company to take you out to the Sea- 
view Golf Course and get you a lesson by the pro and I 
am sure that during the course of that lesson, the pro 
will most surely tell you: “Keep your eye on the ball.” 
Exit Jim Baker, still talking, accompanied by Alan 
Braun. 


CHORUS MORSE: Blow trumpets, shoot guns, beat 
drums and call back the top executives of the Utter 
End Meat Packing Co. Your Chorus, Roy Morse, direc- 
tor of research, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., is about to 
make a prophecy. 


The characters reenter and take their seats. 
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Research Road on 
New Products Isn't 
Easy, But Ideas 
Here Will Help 


would like to tie together the talks that you have 
] heard today with this thought—it must be apparent 

to you that the development of a new product is not 
a simple matter, and more important, the coordination 
of the creation of a new product is a difficult thing. 

For example, there is great temptation in the meat 
and many other industries to consider the matter of 
packaging as being apart from the problem of develop- 
ment. You should consider that a package is part of the 
product which you ultimately market. To be sure, it 
bears a description, a sign, a label, and it must be eye- 
catching and well-designed. However, it is also an enve- 
lope or container and becomes, in effect, part of the 
product itself. 

To illustrate this, many products react quite differ- 
ently depending on the material in which they are pack- 
aged. I am sure that most of you have become aware of 
this by now, and that a product can be successful or 
flop, depending on the particular material that is used 
in making up its package. 

KITCHEN START: The directions for cooking are 
important. At the Lipton company, in many cases we 
actually start development work in the kitchen. The 
home economists start by cooking the product; we rec- 
ognize that we in the laboratory must tailor-make the 
product to fit the cooking directions. Now this is kind of 
backing into it, but I think you can see the significance 
that we attach to the preparation of the food. We run 
dozens of tests, comparing our dried soups, for example, 
with canned soups. We emphasize ease of preparation. 

I think we have a beautiful illustration here today of 
how not to go about producing a new product. The 
board of directors sat down, with half of them thinking 
about golf and the others thinking of the kind of a 
chopper they would use to make the product, and began 
to dream up new items geared around their surplus 
meats. The key factors in the development of a new 
product is not what the plant managers want, but what 
the consumer wants. We have had a beautiful illustra- 
tion of how to get rid of surplus plates and wild 
Arkansas razorbacks in the form of shishkebab. In other 
words, the products were proposed to suit the conveni- 
ence of the plant, but you don’t sell products based on 
the convenience of the meat plant. You sell products 
based on their convenience for the consumer. The 
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elusive person you are aiming at is the consumer. 

You don’t develop a new product based on what the 
sausage-maker is able to make because frequently he 
knows only how to make what the guy down the street 
knows how to make—because he used to work for the 
guy down the street. 

PROBING CONSUMERS: Let’s look at what you 
use to measure what the consumer wants. First of all, 
how do you get ideas? I will tell you where we get 
some of ours. We get them from our salesmen, in letters 
from customers and from our manufacturing people. 
We get them from our competitors. We have a name 
for ideas from the latter source—we call them “Me, too” 
products. There are dozens of illustrations of this in the 
meat business. If the man who gets on the market first 
with an imaginative new product that fits a need and 
wins consumer acceptance can keep the thing alive 
after he has the lead, he is going to grab the lion’s share 
of the market and hold it. 

Let’s take Spam as an illustration. When introduced 
it was relatively new and daring. Hormel has hung on 
to a large hunk of the market by being the first one in 
the field. 

The thing to do is to aim at the consumer’s desire. 
How do you find out what the consumer desires and 
how do you measure it? We have a few little gimmicks 
of our own that you might like to learn about. 

You mustn’t use them as Bibles. In the last analysis, 
you have to make the decisions, and you have to make 
them based on tools that you have available to you. 
This is a tool, and it can be a very useful one, but it 
has its limitations too. 

We use bridge clubs. We have a fellow who is a pro- 
fessional to organize them. He goes to a church and he 
suggests that if a club then would like to meet, we will 
provide a hall and cards for them. The only thing we 
ask in return is that the women listen to a little ex- 
planation about a product and then eat two different 
things and give us their reactions. 

Thus we get as many as 100 or 200 women to give us 
their evaluations. My own personal view is if positive 
and negative reactions came out fairly close, I decide 
that we didn’t have very much. If we get 90 in favor 
and 10 against, then I would decide we might be on the 
track of something that was rather interesting. In other 
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words, I want to be hit with a sledge hammer before I 
am convinced that we have something. 

BE OBJECTIVE: The important thing for you to re- 
member in all this work is the word “objectivity.” I 
have seen too many meat plants brew up a batch of 
sausage or make a new style of ham. The boss will come 
in and say, “This one is good and this one is no good.” 
| think that is damn interesting, but he is only one guy. 
He happens to own the joint and that is interesting too. 
If he pays your salary, then I suppose you had better 
listen to him and try to find a way around him. My 
point is, how much ham does he buy in a week and how 
much does he buy in a year? What he thinks, unless 
he is the kind of guy who will not pay your salary, is 
not very important. 

What does Mrs. Consumer think? We have to keep 


MISUSE of phosphates by meat 
packers was only one of many 
topics discussed during food 
science seminar at which pack- 
ers and processors were able 
to discuss specific problems 
with recognized authorities. 
Session was headed by Drs. 
William Shannon and Edward 
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coming back to how we measure’ what this gal is say- 
ing. We have used another trick and it worked fairly 
well for us. We use it more to guide the laboratory 
than we do to guide the marketing, consumer and ad- 
vertising work. 

We go to the society in a church and say we would 
like to have the members evaluate new products. 
Right away they get interested because they are ex- 
perts now; they are being asked for advice on something. 
To make it a little stronger, we say, “We will pay you.” 
We pay them 50¢ a head for each set that they run, 
and we give $10 for the overall taste panel. We try to 
keep the panel down to about 50 people. You would 
be amazed at how much interest such a project arouses. 
The clinching gimmick is that this money goes into 
the church treasury. Now you refuse to work for God, 
you see, so they respond very nicely to this idea and 
are very useful. More important, we obtain fantastic 
response in the sense that if we sent out 100 queries we 
get 96 back. Again, they cooperate because this is a 
dedicated purpose. 

PITFALLS: This works very well but I want to cau- 
tion you about the procedure. Be very, very careful 
about the kind of questions you ask. For heaven’s sake 
don’t ask them, “Which one do you like better than the 
other?” You aren’t going to get too much of an answer. 
You have to get a little bit more specific. 

You should not label your samples No. 1 and No. 2 
when you send them out, because No. 1 will always 
win. If you send out wieners from the same batch and 
label one sample No. 1 and the other No. 2, even 
though they are identical, No. 1 will win all the time. If 
you send them out marked “A” and “B,” “A” will 
always win. We have found this plan very useful and 
worthwhile in obtaining some consumer reaction as 
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we develop a product, before we go into a large-scale 
marketing study. 

The next stage very often calls for the use of some- 
thing like 300 carefully-controlled housewives. The in- 
terviewing must be done by people who know what 
they are doing. You can’t do it and I can’t do it for the 
skill must be carefully developed. Remember that you 
may know how to make or sell or cost sausage, but rec- 
ognize that another guy can have a skill in another area. 
Let him do what he knows how to do best and you do 
what you know best. Pay attention to him, be guided 
by him, but recognize also that there are some draw- 
backs to market study work. 

When you have gone through all these steps, and 
you are beginning to have a product that looks pretty 
good, then you can go on to large scale studies in a con- 





sumer test market. I am thinking now particularly 
about national or regional distribution. 

PIONEERING: What do you do with a new product 
for which there is no previous product with which to 
make comparison? Suppose you brought out a meat 
sauce that was to be used for washing feet. You would 
have nothing with which to compare it; there is nothing 
like it on the market now. However, your consumer 
surveys have shown that this product will win a tre- 
mendous reception, particularly in certain areas. How 
do you go about comparing it? You could compare it 
with items that are already in the market, such as Tide, 
but it is not the same as Tide. 

A technique that sometimes is used is to put the prod- 
uct on the market without comparison and simply to 
evaluate consumers’ reaction to it as a foot-bath. All by 
itself. 

I have a little philosophy about the development of 
new products that I would like to give you. I have 
always looked at the effort as being pretty much like 
playing the horses. You can bring out a product that is 
pretty easy to develop in four or five months, and easy 
to copy. That is like playing the favorites in a horse race. 
Chances are pretty good that you are going to get your 
money back, and that is just about all. 

Next, you can take a medium long-shot, a product that 
required a year or a year and a half and $5,000, $10,000 
or more likely-$50,000 to develop and try that on the 
market. If this hits, you are going to get a bigger return 
than if the favorite won. 

The final choice, of course, is the long-shot, the prod- 
uct that takes perhaps as long as five years to develop. 
As an illustration, I feel that if somebody could come out 
on the market now with a convenient form of eggs, he 
would really bring home a lot of bacon. We really 
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haven’t done much with eggs since the Egyptians. An 
egg still is marketed in the original package; it still 
breaks in the ice-box and gets all over everything. You 
still don’t know whether you have a rotten one or a good 
one until you open it. Another long-shot is dry whole 
milk. Anybody who whips the technical problems there 


NOW, THEN, let's all sing, sing, sing, or sit down with a glass to sip and chat with friends of long standing. 


will have something that nobody else can conveniently 
jump into. ' 

The more dough a new product costs, the more likeli- 
hood there is of a bigger payoff, but the more likelihood 
there is, too, of failure. If you bring home one out of 10 
of these long-shots, you are undoubtedly considered in 
pretty good shape. 

CONVENIENCE: The word “convenience” has been 
virtually beaten to death, but the fact remains that con- 
venience is a very interesting gimmick at the moment 
and it is one that is extremely useful. Packaging is a 
very interesting and a very nasty aspect of convenience. 
As I watch my wife get dinner, I chew my nails because 
I know that well over $200,000 has been spent develop- 
ing some of the packages she destroys with a flip of the 
hand. She never can get the damn things open. We in 
the laboratory work pretty hard at making a product not 
lose moisture, not lose aroma, not undergo chemical 
change, so we have to dream up a pretty tight package, 
but the tighter it is, the more difficult it is to open on the 
other end of the line. 

Convenience can be carried too far, as was pointed out 
before. You can go to the PTA cake sales and every 
chocolate cake looks alike, for the very obvious reason 
that they have taken the risk out of cake baking and 
made everybody’s cake look pretty much the same. They 
should go part of the way back to grandma’s day 
when she didnt know what she was going to get out of 
the oven until the cake was baked. I know that you re- 
member grandma was a wonderful cook, but time has a 
way of healing things and we remember only the good 
cakes that grandma made actually. 

The same problem occurs with insecticides. The in- 
secticide fellows spend 20 years trying to make chemi- 
cals stick tight to apple trees, etc., then when the ap- 
ples get into the cannery, those people try and get the 
spray off and, in some cases at least, they don’t do 
too well. 

™ the past on a kind of a dare, I have made guesses 
about what the future of the meat business might be 
like and I can use the convenience of my memory to 
recall the ones that I successfully predicted. We talked 
about automation and the use of pumps, mechanically 
handling sausage. I told you the time was a lot shorter 
than you thought, and I think this is beginning to be- 
come quite a pattern. As you can see in the equipment 
displays, these things are here for you to install in your 
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meat processing plants right now without waiting. 
CREATE OR DIE: I think the food business is going 
to be like the drug business in the not very distant 
future. We will have a few staples that will drag along. 
A drug product has a very heavy development cost, 
very heavy introduction cost, lots of marketing and mer- 






chandising costs, and a very short shelf-life; then the 
product is dead and a new one takes over. I predict 
that we are going to see more and more and more of 
this in the future in the food business. There are going 
to be specialty items because this is where the profit 


INTEREST ran high at the Friday seminar on grading. 
Representatives of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
participated with packers in the general discussion. 


is in the food business. There is very little profit in 
moving a half a cow; the profit is in the fancy dry 
sausage items, for example. Many of the folks have rec- 
ognized this, but in the meat business and in the food 
industry in general, we have not even begun to scratch 
the surface of new items, convenience items, gourmet 
type items. General Foods pulled its gourmet line off 
the market not very long ago, but that doesn’t mean the 
idea was wrong; it may be that the timing was bad. The 
General Foods people know what they are doing, and 
they will be back. 

The life blood of the meat packing business in the 
very immediate future is going to be new nroducts, and 
the companies that don’t recognize this and get involved 
in it are going to die. They are going to die because 
they can’t live if thev don’t have profits, and they are 
not going to have profits if they don’t have some salable 
new products. ; 

CHORUS MORSE: The cowboys wait without to plan 
their strategy of better barnyard buying. I’m off to wet 
my whistle. 

Enter the booted buyers, Lloyd Needham of Sioux City 
Dressed Beef (and Utter End Meat Packing Co.); Tom 
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Graver of H. Graver Co.; Ed Liebmann, Liebmann 
Packing Co.; Larry Clausen, Consolidated Dressed Beef 
Co., and George Abraham. 


CHORUS KILLICK: This is a gripping scene and 
played to the hilt by such a group of hams as seldom 
graced a smokehouse. 

NEEDHAM: We have just been saddled with a tough job 
in connection with the new products the company plans 
to make. The main purpose of these new items is to move 
some of the slow, unprofitable cuts, such as plates and 
briskets. We don’t have to fret about how the brass is 
going to do it; our job is to buy livestock so they have 
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a little more rccm to maneuver in pric». A little later 
we're going to get a survey of the overall cattle picture 
from an authority, but right now I’d like to have each 
of you report on the situation that exists in your 
territories. 

SCHUMACHER: We may be wishing we had cattle with 
four briskets. I have been passing a lot of cattle for the 
matter of 25¢ a cwt. which we might be able to buy. 
NEEDHAM: Yov’re looking at this picture wrong. Our 
beef kill is down because we haven’t obtained the full 
realizations from our rough cuts. The chief planned 
this program so our picture will improve and we can 
buy and slaughter more. 

SCHUMACHER: This might be a good outlet for some 
of those hard-boned cattle I get once in a while. 
NEEDHAM: We want to use rough meat, but not that 
rough. I don’t think the meat from those critters would 
taste good in anything. How about you, Tom? 
GRAVER: There is a lot of cattle in my territory, but 


GABFEST after breakfast on 
Friday morning gives members 
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to discuss regional problems 
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ters pertaining to their section 
of country. Regional meetings 
were held after directors of 
each division attended an 
earlier breakfast session. 
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you've got to give me more time. If I push the sellers, 
it may cost us 4%¢. Buy them down is what you keep 
yelling at me. 

NEEDHAM: I'll try to let up a little. How about you, 
Ed. Liebmann? 

LIEBMANN: I have to do a lot of country buying in my 
territory. The cattle on feed there are in strong hands 
and I have been about a quarter low and I get very 
little help except fool advice. 

NEEDHAM: Your blood pressure’s up; let’s pass you 
for now. Larry, you’re in sort of a medium quality 
territory and that’s the kind of meat that we need at 
present. 

CLAUSEN: The lean type of cattle ought to be flowing 
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pretty freely in about two months, and I think it is 
going to take the plant at least that long to get a pretty 
package and these ideas in shape for merchandising. 
You can count on a good supply of the kind of cattle 
you want from my pasture. 

NEEDHAM: That’s fine. How about your buying sta- 
tion, George? 

ABRAHAM: I buy on a terminal and am pretty un- 
certain about how large supplies will be until 6 o’clock 
on a market day. The farmers who send cattle to our 
market have been holding them back to feed them a 
little longer. They will be sold heavier and fatter and 
won't fit too well with your plans. 

NEEDHAM: I’ve just heard that our expert has reached 
the plant. Here he comes now. 


Enter Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock professor of food 
economics, Cornell University. 
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be happening tomorrow in the business so closely 

allied with yours—that is, in the production of live- 
stock and the supply of animals that is going to be avail- 
able for your plants. We cannot see tomorrow very 
clearly; we can only guess and approximate what it is 
going to be. We can try to project some trends that we 
think we know and understand, and this is the most I 
can hope to do this morning. 

We know that meat consumption is a component of a 
rising standard of living. It always has been in this 
country and in all countries, and I presume that it will 
continue to be. I assume we are going to continue to 
have a rising standard of living in this country, along 
with a rising total of population. These two trends work- 
ing together are going to mean an enormous volume of 
meat demand. Meeting this demand will require pro- 
duction, but we have across the length and breadth 
of the United States enormous capacity to produce live- 
stock; production capacity far beyond what we have 
yet realized. We have the grass lands, we have the grain 
fields, and we have the rising levels of yields from 
both. We have the feed production to turn out a great 
deal more livestock in this country. 

I don’t know whether many of you realize that we 
already use to feed livestock almost three-quarters of 
the total harvested tonnage of all crops grown in this 
country. This all crops category includes even the cot- 
ton and the things that are not feed. Add them all to- 
gether and we are still feeding livestock about three- 
quarters of the tonnage of all the crops we harvest. If 
you add in the estimated yields of pastures and range 
lands in this country, we now feed the animals close to 
85 per cent of the total tonnage of plants that is pro- 
duced on our agricultural lands. We are going to use 
still more to feed livestock in the future. 

The figures I have just given you emphasize that we 
produced the plant food crops, the cereals, and the fruits 
for our people on a really very small part of our total 
farm land, and that we use the big part of the total for 
feeding livestock 

SAME LAND BASE: I would like to make another 
point as we are looking ahead. We have operated 40 
years in this country on an agricultural land base that 
hasn’t changed in size. At the end of World War I, we 
reached an acreage of developed crop land in this 
country that has never since been exceeded. Although 
we have been on a static land base for four decades, our 
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popu! tion has increased about 70 per cent. The 180,- 
000,010 people in this country today eat better and have 
a lot more meat in their diet than 106,000,000 people 
did at the end of World War I. This is because we have 
been boosting the crop yields over this period of 40 
years at the rate of about 1 per cent a year, and in the 
last few years we have pushed the yield up about 2 
per cent a year. Over this same 40 years we have had 
about a 2 per cent a year increase in the yield of food 
per unit of breeding stock in our livestock herds. This 
is pounds of meat per cow, pounds of pork per sow in 
the brood herd, pounds of milk per dairy cow and pounds 
of eggs per hen. 

Some people occasionally express concern, because of 
our rapidly growing population, that we may not be 
able to maintain the right amount of meat in the diet of 
the people of this country as the numbers increase. I 
don’t think that is true. If you will stick around for an- 
other 40 years, and some of you will, you will be then 
about one person among 300,000,000 in this country. At 
the present rate of growth, our population could ac- 
tually double in 40 years, which would take us up to 
350,000,000 people. 

My guess is that it doesn’t make too much difference 
how much the population of this country is going to 
grow. We are going to change our agriculture in terms 
of feed production, production of livestock per acre 
and per unit of feed, and production of meat per hog 
or cow to the point where, whatever that population 
may be, we are still going to be able to produce the meat 
that Mrs. America and her family will want. 

CATTLE: If we look ahead for just 10 years, my 
guess is we are going to have a cattle inventory of be- 
tween 120,000,000 and 125,000,000 head. That is going 
to be an increase of 2 per cent a year. During the dec- 
ade we will probably run a full cycle, and we will 
move up a little too fast for a while, and then we will 
go down in cattle numbers, as we always do. However, 
by the end of the decade we will be back up again. My 
guess today is that cattle slaughter will be around 50,- 
000,000 head per year at the decade’s end. 

Just as easily we can have 100,000,000 hogs for slaugh- 
ter. There is no problem in producing them. The ques- 
tion on both hogs and cattle is whether you can sell the 
meat to the people who are going to retail it to Mrs. 
America, and whether you can sell it at prices that will 
encourage producers to raise the animals. 

Will the consumers want all the growers can produce 
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and that you can process? I don’t know. If they want it, 
will they pay a price for it that will keep you in business 
and the producer going? These are the biggest single 
questions, it seems to me, that face us for the decade. 
How can we build consumer demand for our products? 
That is your problem and that of the producers for 
whom I work. 

I am not going to review the overall economy for the 
decade ahead of us, but I cannot help wondering about 
the so-called “Soaring Sixties.” I wonder whether we 
are going to have the “Soaring Sixties,” or did we do 
our “soaring” back in the 1950s? The Sixties may 


_}. soar, but only if we all work hard to make them do so. 


The real prospect for the Sixties seems to me to indi- 
cate a growth rate averaging about 3 per cent a year in 
the total economy. This isn’t soaring, but it is certainly 


.[. a healthy growth. Such a growth rate would add up at 


the end of this decade to a national economy of some- 
thing around $700,000,000,000 a year against the $500,- 
000,000,000 total gross national product that we attained 
during the first quarter of the year. We can go about 
4 per cent above that for the decade ahead of us, and 
my assumption is that is about what we are going to do. 
I don’t look for any great slump or depression hitting us. 
HOLD? Should we have a national economy of 
$700,000,000,000, we will have a total food business— 
that is, if we can hold the foods percentage of con- 
sumer spending around the 22 per cent level—of about 
$120,000,000,000 against the present $75,000,000,000. The 
traditional economic theory is that as income goes up 
the proportion spent for food declines. That is tradi- 
tional theory, but it hasn’t been true in the last decade. 
We have held the foods percentage of consumer spend- 
ing even in a rapidly rising total national economy. Can 
we do it in the decade ahead? Can we also hold meats 
percentage in food spending at around 25 per cent, or 
can we boost it to 26 per cent or 27 per cent? If we can 
do so, we can make an enormous contribution to 
straightening out the problem of burdensome surpluses 
in agriculture, because the more plant products we can 
feed to livestock, the less will our surplus be. However, 
should a shrinkage occur in the livestock fraction of 
our agriculture, we will be haunted by surpluses from 
hell to breakfast. Can we hold meat’s place in consumer 
spending? This is not a question of consumer purchas- 
ing power, for I have assumed that, but the question of 
product appeal to Mrs. Housewife. Is meat going to be a 
product sufficiently appealing to her in competition 
with the many other demands on her money, that she 
will buy our meat in the quantity that will let us re- 
alize something of these potentials? This is a challenge 
that is vitally important to you, to producers and to 
everybody who has a stake in this industry. 
Where do we stand right now in this meat business 
relative to Mrs. Housewife’s spending power? Beef is 
_ doing fine, but pork is not doing as well. An extensive 
study of consumer purchases made by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1955 showed an enormous 
preference on the part of American consumers for beef 
relative to other meats. The figures showed that as fam- 
ily income rose, each gain in income brought with it 
an increase in the quantity of beef consumed per fam- 
ily and per person. At the higher end of the income 
scale for American families, beef consumption was twice 
as large per person as at the low end. This was not 
true of pork. Pork consumption was almost a straight 
line right straight across the whole range of income 
differences among families. This indicated that the lower 
income families in this country were getting all the pork 
they wanted because as they acquired more income 
they didn’t buy more pork. They did buy more beef, 
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veal and lamb. 
Since lamb and veal 
are relatively minor 
meats, the emphasis 
was put on beef. 

Some very signif- 
icant things have 
been happening, es- 
pecially in beef, to 
build increased 
consumer demand. 
Some of the improvement is to your credit, some to the 
credit of retailers, and quite a lot of improvement is 
to the credit of producers. 

BETTER BEEF: Let’s take a look at what has been 
happening in beef that has contributed to Mrs. Con- 
sumer’s demand for the product. We have been putting 
more and more slaughter cattle through feed lots be- 
fore processing them. In consequence, we have produced 
a type of beef that eats somewhat better than grass-fed 
does, and Mrs. Housewife has responded to it. 

We have done another thing. We have processed the 
low quality end of the beef supply and thus made it into 
much more acceptable products. Notable in this con- 
nection is the rising acceptance by consumers of ham- 
burger. A few years ago hamburger was a catch-all 
item. Some of the things that went into it shouldn’t be 
caught in a consumer product at all. Hamburger pro- 
cessed today is an altogether different product. 

I have a friend who has successfully developed a 
small chain of supermarkets. He started a few years 
ago with one market, and he is now operating 40 on a 
successful basis. He said to me one day, “The secret of 
our success in building up this chain of retail outlet was 
our meat. We found that we couldn’t have a success- 
ful store unless we had a successful meat department. 
We couldn’t develop a successful meat department until 
we handled the kind of beef that our customers want- 
ed, and probably the single most important thing in 
the success of our meat department has been to develop 
hamburger that brought people into the store and 
brought them back.” 

I think he stated a principle that has been applicable 
right across retail distribution in the United States for 
quite a while. 

I am enormously impressed with the quality changes 
that have taken place in hamburger. It has today become 
a remarkably good specification product. Store after 
store after store where I have picked up the meat and 
tested it has proved to have a very uniform hamburger 
standardized at about 27 to 29 per cent fat. Across the 
country I find a surprisingly uniform formula of some- 
thing like two-thirds lean cow beef and one-third fat 
trimmed from fed carcasses. Mrs. Consumer likes it. 
Her kids love it. 

KING HAMBURGER: Back in the 1930s, a survey of 
consumers was made that showed that about 17 per cent 
of the beef carried home by American families was ham- 
burger, and about 30 per cent of families were using it. 
The 1955 survey indicated that almost two-thirds 
of American families were then using hamburger against 
30 per cent back in the 1930s, and that about 31 per cent 
of the total beef that is carried home today from the 
retail stores is ground beef. That usage plus the rise of 
frankfurts and other products processed out of low qual- 
ity beef, now absorbs all the cow beef we produce and 
a little bit more, so that we reach up into the lower end 
of steer and heifer beef to get raw material for proc- 
essing. This is important in itself, but more important, 
it has pulled the low quality beef out of the block beef 
supply so that the meat we do put over the block is pre- 
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dominantly fed stuff of much higher average quality 
than the block beef of only a few years ago. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that this combination of circumstances 
is primarily responsible for building the consumer de- 
mand we now have for beef. 

At the present time we are selling the American con- 
sumer an average of some 81 to 82 lbs. of carcass weight 
beef at prices that are distinctly better than we would 
have any reason to expect if we still had the demand 
level of a decade ago. Consumer demand for beef has 
been rising by something like 2 to 3 per cent per year. 
I am using demand here in the sense of quantity that 
the consumer will take at a steady price; the 2 to 3 
per cent increase in quantity per person per year is be- 
ing achieved without a price break. 

My next question is: How do we improve the product 
still more and get additional consumer spending be- 
hind beef? 

The pork story, unhappily, isn’t as good. It may be 
that pork’s main problem is that consumers have had 
the money to buy their preferred meat, which is beef, 
and have done so to the detriment of pork. I think 
there is some of that in the picture. 

PORK QUALITY: Another part of the picture is that 
pork is not as desirable a consumer product today; it 
has not been as improved as beef has. In fact, I am not 
sure that the quality of pork available to the consumer 
has not deteriorated. We know that it is fat. It is not 
necessarily more fat than it used to be, but Mrs. House- 
wife is very fat-conscious; she doesn’t want as much fat 
as she used to accept. Fat content, I am sure, has hurt 
sausage and excess fat has hurt fresh pork sales. I don’t 
think ham has the quality that a lot of people want. If 
some changes are not made in the quality of pork, its 
share of the market probably is going to shrink some 
more. Something must be done about fatness, watery 
ham and other characteristics that consumers reject. 

I would like to discuss some specifics of the beef out- 
look with you. 

I see some changes coming that you are going to like. 
We are moving into a period of increased supplies of 
cattle for slaughter. This year the combined slaughter 
of cattle and calves will be up about 3,000,000 head over 
last year. Cattle slaughter will rise from 2,000,000 to 2,- 
500,000. However, the increase in slaughter this year is 
not going to be great enough to stop the inventory build- 
up in cattle. Beginning from a low point of two years ago 
when we were down to a national inventory of 93,000,- 
000 head, we increased the number during 1958 by 
about 5,000,000 head, and during 1959 by about 3,500 000 
head, simply because slaughter was not large enough 
to prevent the increases. Producers were holding back 
to build up their herds. 

That trend is going to continue for another two or 
three years. Whereas, we will probably slaughter from 
34,500,000 to 35,000,000 cattle and calves this year, we 
would have to dress close to 39,000,000 in order to pre- 
vent an inventory increase. We are not going to do it, so 
I am now guessing we will come to the end of this year 
with another increase in cattle numbers about equal to 
that of 1959. In other words, we are going to put another 
3,500,000 head into inventory this year, giving us a to- 
tal inventory on January 1, 1961 of about 105,000,000. 

STILL BUILDING: I even guess that in 1961 we will 
still add a couple of million head to inventory. During 
this year and next, in spite of the fact that inventories 
will still be increasing, you packers are going to get 
more animals to slaughter. Next year probably you are 
going to get a little more. Somewhere along about late 
1961 or 1962, I am afraid the inventory numbers are go- 
ing to be frightening, and probably we will get a rather 
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bad price slump. We are working with the producers in 
the hope of offsetting this and slowing up the inventory 
increases enough to prevent a real break in price, but 
I doubt that we are going to be able to accomplish it. 

The increase in slaughter is going to be of two kinds. 
There will be an increase in numbers of cows and an 
increase in fed cattle. Cow numbers have built up to a 
rather high point; there are about 48,000,000 cows, dairy 
and beef, in our herds. The proportion of beef cows is in- 
creasing and that of dairy cows is decreasing. This is 
going to give you heavy runs of cows when normal 
culling of the herds begins. Significantly more cows are 
coming to slaughter during the latter part of this year 
than we had last year. 

In the fed stuff, you are going to have a rising pro- 
portion of heifers. It is obvious that this is going to hap- 
pen because, given the large herd of beef cows we now 
have, we can provide for replacements and still have a 
large number of heifers left for slaughter. We are go- 
ing to be feeding more heifers in the next few years 
than we ever have in the past, and you are going to 
get more of them. 

I have heard some packers say that this industry has 
developed to the point in recent years that they get only 
one kind of cattle—that is, fed stuff coming from the 
feed lots. That is a bit of an exaggeration. You are cer- 
tainly going to get a greater number of cows and more 
fed stock. 

SPEC BUYING: The demand for grass beef is not 
going to be very great. It has been much influenced by 
the rise of specification buying on the part of retailers. 
They are going to insist on such a policy because it is 


the only way they can get the kind of beef in their stores .]. 


that will attract customers. Beef is the single most im- 
portant product in the retail store. The demand for 
specification beef from retailers will result in the feed- 
ing of more and more of our slaughter animals other 
than cows. 

We are going to feed more heifers and steers. We may 
feed them differently. I have been interested in 
watching in recent years the rise in the proportion of 
steers that go to slaughter at Good instead of Choice 
finish. There has been a narrowing of the price spread 
between Good and Choice. I don’t know just what this 
means. It probably means a number of things. 

For one thing, it is true that when we are in the low 
slaughter stage of a-cattle cycle, the price differentials 
between grades narrow. This may have been the pri- 
mary factor in influencing the increase in Good slaugh- 
ter. It may be that with the rise in feeding that has 
taken place, the feedlot operators have had to reach 
farther down into the barrel of beef quality in order to 
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get the number of animals they wanted. They may have 
had to put in a lot of critters that didn’t finish out 
smoothly at anything higher than the Good grade. 

CONSUMERS LIKE GOOD: Another factor has been 
the rising consumer acceptance of Good versus Choice 
beef. Another trend also has developed. We have prac- 
tically eliminated the aged steer from our cattle herds 
and from slaughter. We don’t have much of anything 
amy more over two years or 30 months old when it 
goes to slaughter. 

We have an increasing degree of youthfulness in fed 
slaughter animals. As they have moved into consump- 
tion, the good eating characteristics associated with 
youth have made it unnecessary to put as much finish 
on these animals. Some retailers in the past few years 
have decided that the price differential might justify 
their attempting to sell Good instead of Choice. They 


‘have learned that their customers like Good just as well 


as they do Choice, and some of them like it better. 
More and more retailers have moved to selling Good, 
along with Choice and, in some cases, have shifted from 
Choice to Good. The consumer acceptance of Good beef 
impresses me very much, and I will not be at all sur- 
prised to see a continuing trend toward less finish on 
cattle, and a higher proportion of Good versus Choice 
in our market supply. If that is true, it may well mean 
a decline in the degree to which this trade uses govern- 
ment grades. 

From a producer point of view, today’s cattle aren’t 
good enough. They don’t grow and finish fast enough; 
the beef quality is lower than it ought to be. The lead- 
ership group among producers is very conscious of 
this, and is working hard toward stepping up the beef 
quality of the breeding herds. 

Some of the work that is now in process seems to me 
to promise improvement in beef making quality of our 
cattle in this new decade that probably will be greater 
than we have ever achieved before in a comparable time. 

One of the things that intrigues me is some work that 
is being done in measuring the relative degree of mus- 
cling in live cattle. We have very heavily-muscled cat- 
tle and we have others that are meatless wonders. We 
want to get rid of the poor stuff and concentrate on 
breeding the better animals. An extremely high degree 
of heritability attaches to this matter of muscling. If we 
can find the means to identify the heavily-muscled 
strains of animals, and make them the beef breeding 
stock of the future, we can get away from a lot of the 
wasteness that now haunts you and the retailers. 

Some work is now in process that is very promising. 
An electronic probe has been developed that will reveal 
the relative degree of heaviness of muscling in the an- 


- imal while it is still alive and young and eligible for the 


breeding herd. It is creating a lot of excitement among 
the producers. 

TENDERNESS: Other work that is being done at 
some of our experiment stations shows real promise in 
terms of identifying strains of animals that have a high 
degree of natural tenderness. I am sure we are going to 
move over the next few years to eliminate some of the 
tougher strains of cattle. This in itself will give us 
marked improvement in the beef supply. 

Attack along these two lines moves very much in the 
direction of overcoming the complaints that Mrs. 
Housewife now makes about beef. Two things concern 
her: Much of the beef supply is still too fat. Much of the 
beef supply is still too tough, regardless of how we han- 
dled it. If we can eliminate the wasty animals that lay 
on too much fat, and if we can eliminate the undesir- 
ably tough carcasses, we can go a long way toward 
overcoming Mrs. Housewife’s complaints. 
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PACKERS don't want the rapid shrinkage that character- 
ized these ice steers at the NIMPA party on go-away day. 


You are also aware there are packinghouse tender- 
izing techniques now in development that have a great 
deal of promise. Maybe that part of the job is going to 
be done in your plant rather than in the breeding herd. 
I would guess that it is going to be in both. 

Let me say this to you in summary. Consumers find 
today’s beef good and they like it. It can be improved, 
mainly in two directions—less fatness and more ten- 
derness—and we want those two characteristics in the 
same piece of meat. A great deal of development work in 
breeding and in processing is under way. 

I expect consumer purchasing power to continue to 
rise and consumers to continue to express their prefer- 
ence for beef. I know we have the capacity to produce 
the stuff. We can carry 125,000,000 head of cattle at the 
end of this decade and build toward it over the ten 
years. I am sure we can sell to the American consumer 
about 2 per cent more beef per year at essentially 
the same retail price. More than that, I think we will 
come to the end of the decade having done so. 

At the beginning of the 1950s we were selling about 
62 lbs. of carcass weight beef per person. At the begin- 
ning of the 1960s, we are selling about 82 Ibs. of carcass 
weight per person. That is a gain of 20 lbs.; another 
20 Ibs. takes us to 100 lbs. of carcass weight per person, 
which I think we can hit by the end of the decade. 

All of this is going to mean more business for you. I 
think the cattle are going to be there. You are going 
to get relatively heavy runs over the next three years. 
After that, I believe I see a time when you won’t get so 
many for a while. Toward the end of the decade we will 
be building back up to heavier runs again. 

The producers with whom I have been working look 
to you as their processors. They are trying to improve 
the livestock to turn a better product over to you. They 
look to you to do a better job of handling it and get- 
ting it through to the retailers, so that we can build this 
market for beef up to the level of our capacity to turn 
out the cattle. 

It is a job in which everyone has a part. I think that 
with the producers, packers and retailers working to- 
gether, we can make this beef business a whole lot 
bigger and better than it ever has been, in spite of the 
fact that it already is moving in very strongly to cap- 
ture business from poultry and pork. 

I wish I could be as enthusiastic about what is hap- 
pening in pork as I am about what is happening in beef. 
Unfortunately, I can’t. 


Exit DeGraff and cattle buyers. 


CHORUS KILLICK: All depends on men; we must 
have skillful, safe and efficient workmen to make our 
new products. 


Enter personnel experts Jim Burdette of Arbogast & 
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Bastian; John Faust of Heil Packing Co.; Richmond 
Unwin, Reliable Packing Co., and Marshall Peterson, 
National Safety Council. 

FAUST: We all know the general outlines of the prob- 
lems that are facing us. As I see it, we have the alter- 
native either of shifting people to the job of making 
these new products, or recruiting and training new 
workers. Jim, what is our situation? 

BURDETTE: First, we have to decide whether we are 
going to do this work with existing space. and facilities. 
I believe we will have to set it up as a new department, 
and transfer some men into it to serve as backbone of 
skill; we also are going to have to hire some new men. 
I have looked over our files and have tagged some men 
we have been planning to promote to more highly- 
skilled jobs. We are going to have the problem of 
seniority, but we will work that out with the union. 
FAUST: How about working some overtime with our 
present force? 

BURDETTE: If this operation is somewhat seasonal, it 
would be wise to consider paying some of our present 
force some overtime rather than hiring men and laying 
them off six months later. Our fringe benefits are quite 
an item and if we do not hire men we do not have to 
pay fringes on them. I do not believe we should run 
more than 45 hours per week for any extended period; 
it just doesn’t pay. 

FAUST: These new men should be given the best 
possible introduction into our plant and the industry. 
Pete, do you have a special plan for training these new- 
comers? 

PETERSON: No, I don’t. Of course they will go through 
our regular training program for new employes. While 
we have always given the instruction to individuals, 
I don’t see any reason why we can’t present it at one 
time for a group of ten. 

FAUST: How much time will it take? 

PETERSON: About one day per employe and much of 
the time will be spent in on-the-job training. 
UNWIN: Isn’t that a pretty costly training plan? 
PETERSON: I don’t believe it is. It costs about one 
day’s pay per man, but this is a good investment if we 
can prevent just one injury for each new employe we 
hire. Getting employes started right is important in 
accident prevention. 

FAUST: Do you expect any safety problems in the 
expansion of our production line? 

PETERSON: I believe we will have some. I discussed 
the idea with the plant engineering department and 
they are considering modernizing our present produc- 
tion line. Much of the area is poorly illuminated, the 
ventilation in some spots is poor, and a lot of material 
handling operations are old. We have had the slippery 
floor problem for some time, and they are going to put 
in a non-skid grating in various spots. 

BURDETTE: One minus in our hiring picture here has 
been that we haven’t had a completely safe plant. 
PETERSON: We face quite a problem in training our 
old employes, as well as new ones, in the use of our new 
facilities. Moreover, we still have that old problem of 
knife cuts. 

FAUST: Hasn’t our program on mesh gloves reduced 
knife injuries? 

PETERSON: It has. For several years we have been 
furnishing metal mesh gloves for voluntary use. As the 
use of mesh gloves has risen among employes the 
number of cuts has gradually decreased. I believe this 
is an excellent time for our department to approach 
management with the idea of expanding the use of the 
metal mesh glove. 

FAUST: Would a program of that nature cost a great 
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deal of money? I am afraid we might run into some 
opposition. 

PETERSON: That is true. Employes do resist a change. 
However, if we do an extensive and thorough selling 
job among employes, and if we set up some type of 
effective date, I think probably we can get this over. 
If we can get this program into full swing, with the 
majority of our people using metal mesh gloves, we can 
reduce accident costs by 50 per cent. 

UNWIN: Will that offset the cost of such a program? 
PETERSON: I believe it will. 

BURDETTE: I have been thinking over what you said. 
One of the things we should do in this new department 
to start, since we will have entirely new people doing 





IDEAS are exchanged at personnel administration seminar. 


entirely new jobs, is to write new job descriptions. Why 
not write a personal protective equipment clause right 
into each job description? 

PETERSON: I think that’s a real good idea. 

FAUST: Dick, what are some of the benefits of working 
in a packinghouse? 

UNWIN: There is nothing trifling about our expendi- 
tures for fringe benefits. In our own company’s experi- 


ence, fringe benefits cost $1,869 per employe per year, 


or 89.8¢ per hour. Of this amount, $1,598.00 does not go 
up and down with the amount of work done, and this 
amounts to 77¢ per hour. Some of the fringe items are: 


life, health, medical-surgical and accident insurance, ~ 


about $233 per employe; paid vacations, about $255 per 
employe; paid holidays, around $160 per employe; paid 
rest periods, $270; clothes changing and allowance, $156. 
Miscellaneous items amount to $401.00 per employe. 
FAUST: It looks like we have a pretty place to work. I 
think we should impress these new employes with all 
our benefits. 

Exit the personnel experts. 

CHORUS KILLICK: Cattle, machines, money and men 
—we need guidance to use them. Let us listen to the 
teachings of two scientists. 

Enter Dr. Ed. Nebesky, director of Food Science, Rut- 
gers University, and Dr. William Shannon, assistant to 
president, The Klarer Co. 
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T: GET INTO a discussion of research and how it 


applies to you, it may be best to start off by defin- 
ing research. Charles Kettering once said: “Re- 
search is a high-hat word which scares a lot of people 


- and it needn’t. It is rather simple. Essentially it is noth- 


ing but a state of mind, a friendly welcoming attitude 
toward change, going out to look for change instead of 
waiting for it to come. Research for practical men is an 
effort to do things better and not be caught asleep at the 
switch. The research state of mind can apply to any- 
thing—personal affairs, many kinds of businesses, big 
or small. It is the problem-solving mind as contrasted 
with the let-well-enough-alone mind. It is the com- 
poser’s mind instead of the fiddler’s mind. It is tomor- 
row’s mind instead of yesterday’s mind.” 

In essence, what he said is that research is a state of 
mind. That is important to you, particularly to the small 
packer, because a state of mind is just as good or just 
as bad in the little town of West Overshoe or in the 
center of Commercialland. It makes no difference. So in 
this respect, don’t sell yourselves short. From a research 
point of view, whether you are a small, medium or 
large size packer, you are equally important to the 
industry as a whole. 

When you think in terms of research, the only 
difference that you have to consider because you are 
small is one of quantity rather than quality. Many 
companies feel that new product or better product 
development, or the adaptation of better machinery and 
techniques of operation or maintaining and improving 
better quality are not for them. The only reason we 
can find why some of these small packers feel that 
scientific development work is not for them is because 
they think it is too expensive. This isn’t necessarily so. 
It can be. Research can come in either the high price or 
the low price field. It depends pretty much on you 
and the size of your organization. Research was a 
luxury in the past, but everybody will tell you it is not 
a luxury any more; it is a necessity. In a way that is 
true, but it still is a luxury today because many of you 
unquestionably can’t afford research and anything you 
can’t afford is a luxury. By the same token, however, 
this is a luxury that you must have. It is also a necessity. 

COST OF RESEARCH: How much does research 
eost? Actually, you can do research without having a 
laboratory or trained personnel. This isn’t, of course, the 
recommended procedure, but it can be done. Research 
still is going to cost, but you can control what that cost 
will be. You can do this by utilizing other facilities that 
are available to you, such as consulting laboratories 
around the country, such as your universities and their 
laboratories, your suppliers of chemicals, machinery, 
packages and ingredients of one kind or another. The 
important thing here is not to wait until you have a 
problem to go to these people but to go to them before 
you have a problem. Get to know them and gain con- 
fidence in them. 

A lot of you may think that such services are expen- 
sive, particularly consulting agencies. Perhaps they are, 
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but when you have a problem and you don’t have the 
means by which you can solve it yourself at that time, 
it actually would cost you more to attempt to condition 
yourself to do it than it would to go out and utilize some 
of these services available to you, particularly at the 
university level. There are many people on the staffs of 
different colleges throughout the country that have 
interests similar to yours. It would be good if you would 
know about them. Go and talk to these people; if they 
don’t share your interests, perhaps by talking to them 
you can get them interested in your particular problem. 

There is one other important cost aspect here. You 
know that universities will take on research projects 
for you from time to time. This work will be supervised 
by a staff member, but it actually will be carried out 
by advanced graduate students. These graduate stu- 
dents do good work; they are conscientious and work 
long hours. They do this work for something like 25¢ 
an hour because their primary motive is to get a degree. 
When you consider it from that point of view, research 
is a lot less costly than you might have thought and a 
lot less costly than you probably could do the job for 
yourself. 

Suppliers, incidentally, will welcome your problems, 
which are of direct concern to you and only of indirect 
concern to them. The NIMPA Meat Science Institute 
also is an important service not only for firms too small 
to have a laboratory, but also for those that have a 
laboratory, regardless of size. It is a good place to start 
your thinking of product development, etc. The next 
Institute will be August 22-25 at Rutgers University. 
The theme of this year’s Institute will be “Product 
Developing and Merchandising,” trying to pick up an 
idea from scratch and taking it all the way through to 
Mr. and Mrs. America. 

IN-PLANT RESEARCH: Suppose you want to run a 
research organization. You are ready to start one up. 
What then is involved? How do you go about it? Per- 
haps the most important need is trained personnel. This 
is a “must”. The science behind this type of research is 
anything but exact. You know, for example, that one 
day you can make wieners that are excellent and the 
next day you have made the same wieners under the 
same conditions, as far as you know, and they have a 
heavy bacteria load. The better trained personnel you 
have, the better your percentages to combat the fact 
that the science isn’t exact. 

Bacteria under optimum conditions double about 
every 30 minutes; every one divides and becomes two. 
If you start with one, you go to two in a half-hour; in 
another half-hour you get four, then you go to eight, 
16, 32, etc. If you start with one, at the end of one day 
you will end up with perhaps a 10-ton truck full of 
bacteria under optimum conditions. That is how fast 
they grow. This is something that you have to take 
seriously in your operation or you can get into real 
trouble. 

You may wonder why we never have trucks carting 
away that number of bacteria from some of these 
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piants. It is only because after bacteria reach certain 
high numbers, they start fighting each other to survive, 
just like people. If it were not for that fact, many of our 
food companies perhaps would be carting away some of 
these organisms. 

Utilizing someone without proper training in research 
would be unjustifiable. Involved are too many aspects 
that you need a trained man to decide, such as what 
tests you are going to use on a specific product. There 
may be several methods for testing, for example, for 
fats. Which method are you going to use in this parti- 
cular case? How are you going to get the samples? Are 
they going to be representative? How many tests are 
you going to make? What is going to be the overall 
procedure? How do you evaluate and plan? These 
things affect quality control, product development, just 
about all aspects of your production. They should be 
decided by trained personnel. A trained man also has a 
keener sense of observation in the studies or tests that 
he is making. Sometimes by missing an observation, 
you can miss a new discovery. In fact, most new dis- 
coveries are made through keen observations, which 
usually go off in a different direction than the initial 
objective. This is important. A trained man will know 
where to look more closely for any unusual character- 
istics that might show up. 

SLIME CONTROL STUDY: A study that is still 
underway at Rutgers, but just about completed, in- 
volves the addition of a chemical additive to suppress 
the development of bacteria mold and yeast in frank- 
furters. This project began with a visit to Rutgers by a 
representative from one of the chemical companies in 
New York. His firm was looking for additional outlets 
for a certain chemical approved by the Food and Drug 
Administration for use on food. He discussed it with 
Dr. Roy Morse, who was there at the time, and the 
other staff members. They kicked this thing around for 
a while and thought of different food products and 
eventually ended up trying it on frankfurters. They got 
some pure cultures of the particular yeast and mold 
found in frankfurters and took several chemicals and 
worked in the laboratory. They found that one of these 
chemicals was very effective, much more so than any 
of the others, against these specific cultures of organ- 
isms in frankfurters. 

They then actually made up some frankfurters and 
sprayed the frankfurters with a mild concentration of 
this particular chemical. Nothing happened. There was 
no protection at all. The frankfurters treated were just 
as good or bad as the ones untreated. Next they worked 
on a dip application, rather than a spray. and the same 
thing happened—no results. They couldn’t figure that 
out because the lab tests showed the chemical did 
knock out pure cultures of the same organisms. They 
were just about ready to throw the whole thing out the 
window when they said: “Let’s give it one more shot 
and try incorporating some of this stuff into the chopped 
meat, rather than using a spray or a dip.” They did 
that, and the chemical then was found to be very effec- 
tive. It did suppress the development of bacteria yeast 
and mold and prevent greening and sliming of frank- 
furters. This doesn’t mean you can make frankfurters 
and handle them any way you want to. You still have 
to have controlled conditions. 

KEEP AT IT: In research you are going to have many 
failures before you have a success. If you are lucky 
enough to have your success the first time, you prob- 
ably will be sold on research. It usually doesn’t happen 
that way. You will have many failures, but stick to it. 
Also be flexible. What you start off to develop isn’t 
necessarily what you will have at the end. 
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You also should encourage participation of your per- 
sonnel in technical meetings and encourage them to 
publish any of their experiments that are worthwhile. 
That makes a big impression. 

There is a need for research in your company without 
question, regardless of size, cost or whatever you may 
think. Perhaps there is no better time than now for you 
to pursue this particular endeavor. 

I also would like to stress some points about packag- 
ing. Packaging used to be a nuisance not so very many 
years ago, but it is not a nuisance anymore. In fact, I 
think the package is as important as your product, if 


not more important. The consumer today will pick up - 


an attractive package with a lousy product in it and 
pass up a terrific high-quality product in a lousy 
package everytime—the first time. She won’t come back 


and do it a second time. You are not going to fool the . 


consumer; she is too smart today. Even though you 
improve your product and you have that same package, 
she still is not going to pick it up. So you can’t afford 
a lousy product even once. The consumer is trained 
today to associate quality of product with the attractive- 
ness of the package so attractiveness of package is 
important to you. If you want to increase your sales 
and you are looking for greater profit, I don’t think it 
would hurt you at all to look at the attractiveness of 
your package first. Perhaps part of your answer will 
be found right there. 

STRESS CONVENIENCE: It is more important than 
ever that we stress convenience in packaging. Stress it 
in the light of the fact that this convenience is offered 
because you, the consumer, are important and deserve 
it. Cooking in the package, etc., is getting to be a bigger 
and better gimmick all along the line, and we are going 
to see more of that even though there are some feelings 
that it has been overdone. 

One study we are doing at Rutgers is on packaging of 
fresh red meat, with the objective, of course, of trying 
to maintain the nice bright red color during storage. 
distribution and retailing. We are working with several 
different types of film and other materials and also, for 
control and experimental purposes, with glass jars and 
tin containers. We are packaging in air, in vacuum and 
in oxygen under pressure. 

The results so far, although not conclusive, look very 
encouraging. The red meats packed in a vacuum retain 
the better red color longer than those either in the air 
or in oxygen under pressure. The packages in oxygen 
under pressure retain a better red color at the very 
beginning, or immediately after packaging, but on con- 
tinuous storage they lose that red color very fast. 

The idea of a precooked product that the housewife 


could heat while she is pouring the coffee was men- "} 


tioned yesterday. Such type of packaging is already on 
the drawing board, an aluminum package for a for- 
mulated hamburger patty that can be _ individually 


packaged and cooked, or partially cooked so it can be © 


fully prepared by putting in the toaster. But researchers 
are even working further. Today they are thinking of 
an edible transparent package that will form fit what- 
ever the size or shape of the meat product. This material 
can be formulated perhaps with spices, etc., to give it 
added flavor. For hamburger patties, sausage, frank- 
furters, ham slices and many other different types of 
products, this can very well be the package that we are 
going to be seeing in the not so far distant future. This 
perhaps may not be of too much concern to you but 
when they get to the point where they are making an 
edible package that becomes more tasty than the prod- 
uct it is covering, and that product happens to be meat, 
I think something like this should concern you. 
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) OU MAY say that quality control is not for you 


because you are too small. If you are small, you 
certainly need quality control. You begin quality 


« control by understanding your operation. The most im- 


portant thing for you to do is to take a clip-board and a 
pencil and go out into your plant and find out exactly 
what you are doing today, tomorrow and the next day. 
The way to find it out is to write it down. I will bet my 
bottom dollar that in most cases you will find that the 
things that you do on Monday in the manufacture of 
wieners or bologna or pork sausage are not the things 
that you do on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

You will find in most cases that you are lacking in 
control. Once you understand your existing operation 
you can begin to record what your procedures are. If 
you are one of the people so fortunate as to have an 
outstanding sausage maker with a German name, you 
may feel you do not need this type of work now, but 
that fellow may die some day and then what are you 
going to do? The best thing is to get operating pro- 
cedures written down. They do not have to be elab- 
orate. All you have to do is tell the worker what to 
do. He has six or seven steps, and he does six or seven 
steps every day. 

When I went down to Louisville and set this into 
operation, the fellow on the chopper didn’t show up one 
day. Everybody was upset because George wasn’t there. 
“What difference does it make?” I asked. “Here is 
the procedure. Do you have somebody who can read 
and write and can follow it?” 

We put a kid on the chopper and he made better sau- 
sage than George did. The reason was that George 
wasn’t quite sure this was necessary, but the kid was 
scared stiff to do anything but what I had told him to do. 

RAW MATERIALS: The sausage maker who can 
somehow, by some mysterious method, take old sticky, 
rancid trimming and make an edible product out of it 
no longer has a place in the industry. We can’t do those 
things anymore. We have to understand that if we 
are going to end up with a good product that is going 
to keep its color and please Mrs. Housewife, we are go- 
ing to have to have good raw materials—raw materials 
that have not been abused. 

If you people in the beef business look through your 
box some morning and say, “We have to trim the beef 
back a little; it looks kind of bad, and we will just give 
it to the sausage department,” the next thing that is go- 
ing to happen is you are not going to have a sausage 
department to give it to. You are going to have to take 
care of your raw materials. 

If you are buyers of raw materials, I recommend 
that you get a good supplier or several good suppliers. 
If you find a fellow who isn’t a good supplier, stop buy- 
ing from him even though his price is %2¢ or 2¢ under a 
good supplier. Set up a list for yourself of preferred 
suppliers and buy your raw materials from those peo- 
ple. When you get the raw materials, take care of them. 

I would like to touch on a technical problem that has 
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come up. Your grandfather did an excellent job in 
many cases of using “hot meat,” meat that he boned out 
hot, made an emulsion of and worked back into sausage. 
Other people do the same thing by boning out heavy 
sows. They bone the sows while they are hot before 
rigor sets in, and as a result their product is good. The 
reason that works is because the soluble protein has 
not been converted to insoluble protein, as happens 
during rigor. 

There are patents covering the hot boning and freez- 
ing of carcass cow meat. I was surprised that the pat- 
ents were applied for, and I was equally surprised they 
were granted. I am equally positive that they cannot be 
enforced because it is impossible to do it. This, however, 
highlights the fact that your grandfather knew more 
about sausage making than you do, because you prob- 
ably haven’t been paying enough attention to the run- 
ning of your business. 

USE OF PHOSPHATES: The addition of phosphates 
to wieners and bologna also is taking place in some 
plants. If you add a small amount of tripolyphosphate 
to a chopper with your beef, and chop it just like you 
usually do, that beef reacts similarly to hot boneless 
beef. Suppliers sell it to you under 1,001 different names 
for a terrific price, and many houses use it. Phosphates 
were introduced first in Germany, which since has out- 
lawed them completely. The U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture is taking a very dim view of the use of 
phosphates. Patents have been granted in the U.S. on 
the use of phosphates in the manufacture of sausage, 
but it still is an illegal procedure in a federal house be- 
cause phosphates are not considered a necessary ingre- 
dient in sausage. 

We all know that pork is going down in consumption. 
In the opinion of the housewife, it isn’t a good item. 
All you have to do is cut a ham that is overloaded with 
moisture and phosphate to understand why. The people 
that gave the meat packers phosphate didn’t intend the 
packer to use it to the extent that the product offered 
for sale is-not a good product. That is the way we kill 
our business. I think we have to take a firm approach 
to this and remember that the reason we are in business 
is to sell meat at a profit and to build a business. If you 
are interested in staying in the meat business for a 
couple of years and then getting out of it, and you 
don’t care what happens to the rest of us, then I suppose 
you should go along and do exactly the same thing you 
have been doing, only a little more of it. Get every 
nickel you can; then let the thing fall down, and you 
walk away and have a good time. But many of us, of 
course, do not feel that way. 

QUALITY IS RELATIVE: Quality is a very relative 
thing; there is a spectrum, so to speak of quality. There 
is very top quality which is sold for the extreme high 
dollar to please a limited number of people. There is a 
big group in the middle that you must please, and there 
is a group at the lower level. You can make a real good 
sausage at the lower level; you can make a real good 
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sausage at the top level, and you can make a real good 
sausage for the middle group. The important thing is for 
management to decide what to make and then to stay 
with it. If you are going to make what we call a poor 
product, make the best poor product that you know how 
to make and build your business in your particular 
area of the country. 

We should keep in mind at all times that we are sell- 
ing the housewife a product she is buying for nutrition. 
She is buying it because it will feed the family. I don’t 
think there is a better buy today than a pound of 
frankfurters, as an example. Kids like frankfurters and 
they are good for them. They are high in protein and in 
nutrition. If we can just get behind the idea of selling 
the products that we have on the basis of good nutri- 
tion, I think we have come a long way. 

A group extremely interested in helping you, one that 
people successful in research lean on, is the suppliers 
to our industry, the people who, with their research lab- 
oratories and machine development places, are trying 
to give us a better piece of equipment, a better product 
with which to work. You should take advantage of them 
and use all the help you can. 

I started a vigorous campaign about two years ago on 
the questionable supplier. I mean the fellow who doesn’t 
give you the honest truth, who always has a big bill 
of goods to sell, the fellow who has something that will 
make your product much better, etc., at a little less 
money. The next thing you know, because you are a 
bit of a chiseler yourself, you go along with him. You 
say, “Well, send me a drum” or “send me two drums,” 
or your sausage maker says, “Okay Joe, send six.” We 
have requested that the suppliers review their practices 
in selling our members. We did that in the American 
Meat Institute and I think we should do it here. It is a 
recommendation of the sausage committee that you take 
a firm look at what you are buying. 

WARRANTIES: Another important question relating 
to suppliers is that of warranties. As you know, we 
are being asked by our customers, the chain stores and 
other people to warrant that our products meet the 
Food and Drug regulations. We are recommending that 
NIMPA members request an identical type of statement 
from their suppliers. John Killick sent out a warranty 
form that we can offer to the people we supply. I think it 
is a good basis for you to look at that and talk it over 
with your suppliers. If you have a supplier who says, “I 
cannot and I will not give you this,” my answer is real 
simple. You have a lot of suppliers who will. You are 
entitled to know what you are putting in your products; 
you are entitled to know what you are doing with your 
business. We recommend that you find out about it. 

This problem of chemicals in foods is a real one. 
We have discussed nitrite levels. I know what the law 
is. I know that the amount you put in under federal 
regulations is at least twice as much as you need, but I 
also know that some packers are putting in two times 
that amount. Why are they doing it? Because some 
sharpie told them, “If you have any color troubles, my 
friend, the thing to do is double the amount of my cure 
you are putting in.” Nitrite is a serious thing with us. It 
is a poison. You kill people with nitrite. We know that 
it happened in Philadelphia, and we know of other cases 
where people have been made violently ill by excessive 
doses of nitrite. 

In Germany you cannot have nitrite, as such, in your 
plant. You must buy nitrite mixed with sodium chloride 
or with salt. Then if you put too much in, your product 
is no longer salable. That is the control in Germany. 

The latest issue of Coronet has an article on chemicals 
in foods. Read it. Learn something about the importance 
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of chemicals. We need them in our industry; we need 
them for our food supply. Intelligently used, they are 
the best things that we could ever have. 


NEW PRODUCTS: In taking up new product devel- 


opment, I want to stress one thing firmly. Whatever 
you do, don’t run home and say, “Boys, here we go. We 

are going to make shishkebab. We are going to do this; 
we are going to that.” The important thing is to look’ 
over your existing product line and make sure that 
whether you do, you do not upset the operation that is’ 
carrying your plant at the present time. If you are a 

good pork sausage operator, leave it alone. Don’t start 
fiddling around with the pork sausage business and kill} 
it, then sit around and wonder what to do with the rest: 
of the business. q 

I think we sometimes neglect our trained personnel. 
I take exception to the statements of Dr. G. Herbert ~ 
True, when he pointed with pride at the opening ses-_ 
sion to the people who hadn’t graduated from college. | 
You were almost inclined to decide that going to col- 
lege must be an obvious handicap because look at all’ 
the men who, without a college education, did so much. 7 
My joking answer to that is, “Yes, that’s true, but think ~ 
what they could have done with a little more education.” 

With that thought in mind, go back and look over the 
people in your plant. You may have some foremen that 
you can upgrade; you may have some people who are 
pushing sausage trucks who shouldn’t be pushing them. 
You may have some people who would benefit im- 
mensely by being sent to Rutgers for a few days. It 
gives them a chance to talk to other people, to exchange 
ideas and to get close to some of the more recent tech- 
nical developments. 

NEW PERSONNEL: If you have covered your own 
operation, and you still have room, then it is per- 
fectly all right to start looking for personnel from the 
outside. Where should you go? Should you run down 
to the state university because you are a taxpayer? I 
think that is a good idea because it will show the uni- 
versity that you are interested. Remember, however, 
when you hire this boy, he won’t know what to ex- 
pect. Somebody has told him that the first thing he 
should check is the pension plan; next, the vacation 
schedule, and next, the fringe benefits. He is entitled 
to know, and I think these fringe benefits are a good 
selling point for us to use. 

At the same time, however, point out to this new 
man what you expect. Recognize that you are going to 
train him for a couple of years, but don’t bury him 
some place in the grease pit or the casing room. It is fine 
there; it also is nice to know how to get out of there. 

What about the products that were mentioned as 
possibilities for the Utter End Meat Packing Co.? When ~* 
somebody said stuff a beef plate, I thought, “What do 
we stuff a beef plate with?” That is not so silly, it can 
be done. You can use pork sausage made from certified 
pork, and you needn’t worry about trichinosis, etc. 

Shishkebab threw me, however. I made one up and 
instead of using fresh meat, I used some cured meat, 
pork shoulders, etc. I decided if consumers wanted the 
vegetables, they could buy them some place else. I’m 
not selling vegetables; I’m selling meat. 

Pop-up products for the toaster are not a bad idea. 
As a matter of fact, we tried precooked bacon 10 years 
ago and burned up a couple of toasters. We found that 
when the housewife looked at those withered beaten 
strips of bacon she couldn’t imagine that they repre- 
sented a pound and, therefore, that she should pay 
something. That was the problem that stopped us. We 
also market-tested sausage in a pre-cooked form about 
eight years ago; we were just a little ahead of ourselves. 
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THRE BETTER FLAVOR IS 


GRIFFITH'S 
REGAL SEASONING 


Contains High-Stability 
Sodium Iso-Ascorbate for Color— 
No Mixing! No Waste! Saves 
Your Cost of Labor for Mixing! 


The color is brighter, more appetizing! 
Aroma, more exciting! But, definitely, the 
savory flavor of REGAL SEASONING in 
wieners is satisfaction without equal! Words 
can’t convey the ecstacy of flavor in REGAL 
SEASONING, so dependably uniform! 
Every blend contains Griffith’s Sodium Iso- 
Ascorbate, too. It checks oxidation in the 
chopper . . . reduces shrink and time in 
smokehouse . . . cuts cost! So, for stable 
color with better flavor in wieners, put your 
money on the money-making flavor of 
GRIFFITH’S REGAL SEASONING. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC. 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. 
UNION, N.J., 855 Rahway Av. 


LOS ANGELES 58, 4900 Gifford Av. 


PRAGUE POWDER & 
U.S. PAT. NOS. 2,668,770 
2,668, 771—2,770,548 
2,770,549—2 770,550 
2,770,551 
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Give your meats 
a selling edge 


Leading packers and distributors like these enjoy 
the advantages of Du Pont’s variety of cellophanes 
for vacuum and gas packaging. You can, too! 


There are 5 good reasons why more 
and more packers and distributors are 
choosing vacuum and gas packaging. 
They’re the 5 different types of 
Du Pont cellophane for coated and 
laminated structures for packaging 
luncheon meats. 

When youuse them, you getand pay 
only for the amount of protection and 
durability your product needs. You 
eliminate costly ‘‘over-packaging”’. 

You get a selling edge with faster 
turnover, because your product 
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reaches thestore at the peak of appeal. 
And combination structures made 
with Du Pont’s 5 different types of 
cellophane show off and protect that 
appeal over its entire shelf life. 
Result: More products enjoy the 
advantages of vacuum and gas pack- 
aging ... sales go up! 
The man to see: your Du Pont Au- 
thorized Converter*. He has the know- 
how and the facilities to produce the 
package that’s specifically suited to 
your needs. He'll help you choose the 


exact type of Du Pont cellophane that 
will give you the most protective... 
most profitable package. 


*For the names and addresses of Au- 
thorized Converters write to: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U, 5. PAT.OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR 
BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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ADELMANN HAM BOILERS are designed 
for better hams. For forty-two years, pro- 
gressive packers have standardized on Adel- 
mann Ham Boilers because of their sturdy 
quality and long life in constant production. 


ADELMANN HAM BOILERS have unusual 
and exclusive features, with demonstrated 
practical advantages. Controlled superior 
pressure, elliptical springs, self-sealing and 
non-tilting cover, simplicity and speed of 
operation, easy cleaning, and long life—all 
contribute to successful results. 


Hams are firmly moulded, have full flavor, 
and appetizing appearance. Hams produced 
in ADELMANN HAM BOILERS really sell! 


Adelmann offers the most complete line 
available. Over 100 sizes in ten different 
shapes. All in Cast Aluminum. Some in 
Stainless Steel. 


Write for 
catalogue today 





ADELMANN —“‘The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer”’ 
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HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory: PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
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Jeff 
“CONTENT CONTROLLED” < MEAT 


PROVES BIG PRODUCTION SAVINGS 


AT ONE OF NEW ENGLAND’S LEADING SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 


A totally new way to make added profits in Meat 
Manufacture is waiting for you. This method 
began with Lord Jeff “Content Controlled’? Meat® 
and is proved, consistently, in the laboratory of 
the Columbia Packing Company of Boston, a 
valued Lord Jeff customer. 

Columbia’s precise laboratory control records 
prove, month after month, that the desired lean 
content of Lord Jeff “Content Controlled” Meat 
which it orders, is six to ten times more accurate 
than the average of other suppliers. Columbia’s 


equally precise production control records have 





proved substantial savings due to the fact that the 
lean content of Lord Jeff Meat was significantly 
higher. It is evident that every 2% increase in 
lean content is worth at least $1.00 per c.w.t. 


The substantially increased protein content result- 
ing from the accuracy of Lord Jeff lean content 
control has continually allowed more flexibility 
in the addition of moisture. At an average prod- 

















uct value of 50c a pound every 2% of increased 





moisture content obviously achieves an additional 
le a pound or $1.00 c.w.t. saving. 

Yes, Lord Jeff ‘Content Controlled” Meat has 
proved savings for Columbia Packing Company 
. . . and Lord Jeff product consistency (never 
below desired lean content by laboratory test) 








guarantees that these savings continue to provide 
enormous competitive advantages to growing 
numbers of manufacturers who insist on Lord 
Jeff “Content Controlled” Meat Products. 
Naturally, Lord Jeff’s higher protein content 
ratio to desired lean content results in higher 
nutrition value, better color and taste. Thus, with 
Lord Jeff’s savings manufacturers can prove that, 
at the same price, they offer more nutrition and 
better taste than their competitors , . . and also 
make more money doing it. 


For these reasons Lord Jeff backs every shipment 
of its “Content Controlled’® Meat Products with 
the industry’s only totally risk-free, 


Guarantee: Test Lord Jeff Meat at any independent 
food laboratory. If lean content is not as specified 
by you, we will pay the laboratory fee and refund 
cost of meat returned. 


Increased profit in Meat Manufacture must require 
more exacting standards of production control... 
increased laboratory precision in evaluating their 
meat purchases. More and more, the answer is 
Lord Jeff “Content Controlled” Meat. If you are a 
volume producer of manufactured meat products 
a note or phone call to Lord Jeff will start the 
cooperative effort between your company and ours 
so essential to delivering these savings. 


+4% 
+3% 
ioe Lord Jeff. 
+2% — — 
+1% Sie 

/ 

% = 
+ 
+0% 


-1% 2 
2% 
,’ Other brands *~-~ % 


-3% 


1% 





Solid line indicates actual lean content of Lord Jeff 
Meat delivered to Columbia Packing Company. The 
dotted line shows lean content by other Suppliers. 


The photo above is one view of the laboratory and production control center of the 


SOMERVILLE DRESSED MEAT COMPANY 


PHONE GArrison 7-3700 
74 





Columbia Packing Company in which Lord Jeff Meat is tested. (Photo Left, Mr. Carl 
Rosenberg, Div. Industrial Engineering, Columbia Packing Company). 


128 Newmarket Square, Boston 18, Massachusetts, 
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OUR FINEST REFERENCE IS CUSTOMER PREFERENCE 


SEATTLE 








* PORTLAND 
















+ {NEW YORK 

* PHILADELPHIA 
of BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON. 


+ RICH MOND 





OGDEN « 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 






Z CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURG . 












rane Ss ~ * ec * st. Louis 
Tt WICHITA 
ALBUQUERQUE es ck ae 
LOS ANGELES : Ane Bt ae ~ 
OKLAHOMA Citys) \ * MEMPHIS ~ © COLUMBIA 
yr ; * ATLANT; 
© PHOENIX a \ BIRMINGHAM « es 
ie 
si lank * DALLAS = MONTGOMERY= 
~ 


® JACKSONVILLE 







* SAN ANTONIO 
TAMPA 


LAREDO ccauahes 


SERVING THE NATION WITH 
CARLOADS OR 


SELECTED DRESSED BEEF TRUCK LOADS 


E PACKING COMPANY INC. 
Beef, Packers 900 EAST 21st STREET, WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


Contact the following brokers: E. G. James, Boston; Hess-Stephenson, Chicago; Karp Brokerage, Chicago; Petersen-Priceman, Inc., Philadelphia; 
D. E. Flory, Oakland; Al Teufel Brokerage, New York City; and United Brokers, Chicago. ‘ ” 6 wee “ 
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KIWI,,POWER DRIVEN PRINTER 






FOR 
MEAT 
PRODUCT 
BOARDS 


PATENTED 


MODEL NO. 1016HV 






1. Prints code date or other identification 

* 2. Accommodates cards or boards 242” x 4” up to 14” x 18” 
~~ a: Vositie seethous «ee tor Gunnuiice eye: Sige change 
CANNED MEATS | | | :seecuereeteret es au aun 

SMOKED MEATS mwas 
” Depen don Quali ty” 7. ee _ pores! nn 

Manufactured Exclusively By 
AGAR PACKING COMPANY KIWI, CODERS CORPORATION 

CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 4027 N. KEDZIE AVE. ¢ PHONE IRving 8-5117 + CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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(Machines for Special Purposes Quoted on Application) 
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To be sure 


cured meat 


looks good enough to eat 


we ROCHE’ 


Ascorbic Acid Products 
(F.&D. A. and M. |. D. Approved Additives) 


Keep the colors bright . . . the flavor right 
... appealing on sight to the appetite. 


Save curing time. Promote smokehouse economies. 
Protect your cured meats from “‘display case 
fading.’’ Guard true taste and uniform color. 


ode ROCHE 


¢Ascorbic Acid, U.S.P. 
*Sodium Ascorbate, U.S.P. 


(Thesé are forms of true vitamin C) 


Eyrthorbic acid and sodium erythorbate 
also come right from Roche. 


IN BULK OR FROM YOUR SPICE COMPANY 


Fine CHEMICALS Division e HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. « sutcey 10. new sersey 
NOrth 7-5000 « New York City: OXford 5-1400 


In Canada: HOFFMANN-IA ROCHE LTD., 1956 Bourdon Street, 
St. Laurent ,Montreal 9, P. Q. 


*TRADEMARK: ROCHE COPYR:GHT 1960 HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


Deliver Some Things The 
Dealer Wants and 


He'll Be a Better 
Customer for You 


CLIFFORD BOWES, 
merchandis- 
ing consultant, C. 
G. Bowes and 
Company, Chica- 
go, participated in 
Saturday after- 
noon session on 
merchandising of 
all meat products. 


will go to pork and sausage. I get a chance to visit 

packing plants all over the country, and I hear a 
lot about fellows having trouble holding their kills to a 
level high enough so they can operate and make some 
money. This ties in with something that is going on in 
the retail field. 

I spend a lot of my time with chain store and individ- 
ual supermarket operators who are having trouble mak- 
ing money in their meat operation. When I go into a 
chain store, I work on a performance basis. If I don’t 
increase its profit without losing volume, the store 
doesn’t owe me anything. If I don’t put a money-losing 
department in the black, the store doesn’t owe me any- 
thing. I mention this only because it ties in with 
some of the problems in the beef business. 

Who are the packers who are having the most trouble 
| holding their kills together? Who are the fellows who 
are having the most trouble getting money out of the 
beef? They are the boys who are selling the bulk of 
their kill on government grade. Who are the retailers 
who are in trouble? They are the boys who are selling 
government grades and buying on government grades. 

Let me illustrate this in terms of what happened three 
or four months ago. I was talking to a chain store man 
who was complaining about how hard it is becoming to 
make money in this business. He was buying on gov- 
ernment grades, and I asked him why, he said, “It sort 
of puts up a fence. We feel the government is doing 
some pre-selecting for us.” Sounds good, doesn’t it? 

Wait a minute. What kind of carcass does this guy 
want? He wants a carcass that will cut him some mon- 
ey, doesn’t he? What should a beef man look for to get 
a carcass that is going to cut some money. First, he 
, Wants cattle without any kidney. Second, he wants cat- 
| tle without too much cover, especially if he gets a well- 
marbled rib. A rib-eye that is beautifully marbled looks 
Sood to a beef man but try to get your money out of it, 
€specially if it has a lot of cover. Third, he wants cattle 
in which the plates, or navels and other rough cuts are 
‘Not too wasty. 

_ When we work cutting tests in a retail operation, we 
work them by wholesale cuts. We take them down the 

' Same way you take your hog cut-outs. When we do this, 

“We come up with plates from Choice cattle worth no 
more than 6¢ to 8¢ a pound. 

What else does the good beef man want? He wants 
cattle without too many wrinkles of fat inside the fore- 
| Quarter. He wants cattle without too much high fat 
within the brisket. This is what indicates whether the 
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carcass will cut out to make him some money. 

GRADES DON’T REFLECT VALUE: Take a look at 
the government grade standards and find out how many 
factors like this are considered when the government 
assigns grades. The points on which beef is graded 
are not the points which cut money. When my chain 
store friend said that buying on grade was putting up a 
fence, he was absolutely right. But what was this fence 
doing? It was keeping some of the best cutting cattle out 
of his reach. When we get an operator away from buy- 
ing on grade and he buys, instead, on the basis of se- 
lection in terms of cutout, we have found that it is 
worth an average of $3 per carcass cwt. We have facts 
and figures to prove it. 

Why do we have meat grades? You will find your an- 
swer in a government publication that came out just 
about a year ago, entitled, “Economic Effects of US. 
Grades for Beef.” Paragraph 2 on page 4 says: “The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture initiated work in de- 
veloping grade standards for livestock and meats in 
1916, following preliminary work at the University of 
Illinois Experiment Station. The primary aim of the De- 


WHEW! Seats in 
hotel lobby look 
inviting after ex- 
citement of  ses- 
sions, seminars, 
exhibits and other 
‘convention-affairs. 
Many weary con- 
ventioneers take 
short breather be- 
fore rushing on to 
next event. Others 
discuss infor- 
mation picked up 
in ‘‘classroom.” 


partment at that time was to set up a market news re- 
porting service.” 

There you have it. The dividing lines between grades 
are not based on what you need to get your money out 
of the product. They are not based on difference in eat- 
ing qualities. They are based very largely on what was 
needed for price reporting. Your problems as a packer 
had absolutely nothing to do with it. The retailers’ 
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nroblems had absolutely nothing to do with it. The 
consumers’ problems had absolutely nothing to do with 
it. The idea that these grades would help either retailers 
or consumers with buying problems was an after- 
thought developed only to encourage wider use of them. 

What is the complaint? Is it that the government 
grades meat? No, of course not. There is no objection 
whatever to classifying carcasses for price reporting. 
However, to take classifications that were set up for 
price reporting and assume that these make good buy- 
ing guides for either retailers or consumers is some- 
thing else again. The real crux of our problem, as 
packers and retailers, lies in the fact that government 
grades are being used for purposes for which they were 
neither designed nor intended. As one of your previous 
speakers said, the problem well defined is half solved. 
Here, I think, we have put a finger on some of the fac- 
tors that are keeping some of our packers from get- 
ting the dollars out of the cattle that are hanging in 
the cooler. They are selling on grades that were not 
set up for buying guides. 

NEW PRODUCTS: What about the new products we 
have heard so much about at this meeting? I am all 
in favor of new products but before we discuss them, 
I would like to ask you one question. Are we getting 
full value out of the products we already have? If we 
are not, may I suggest that we start here with what we 
already have before we jump into new products. If we 
don’t, we will be right back in the same boat at the same 
time next year and looking for another new product to 
pull us out of a hole that maybe we can avoid. 

Packers often ask, “What do these retailers really 
want?” This isn’t as silly a question as it sounds because 
retailers actually want three or four things that they 
are not getting, at least not from enough packers. One of 
them is they want what they order, particularly in con- 
nection with weight ranges. Women don’t buy meat by 
weight, they buy by price of the package. In a particular 
supermarket, the package of sirloin steak that sells 
best may be priced between $1.50 and $2. If there are too 
many packages up close to $2, steak sales will slow 
down. If they go over $2, steaks will just sit there be- 
cause rather than pay $2 for the meal, women will 
switch to pork, lamb and veal, or even chicken. This is 
why weight ranges are so important on loins, hams, etc. 

What else do retailers want? They want notification 
when you haven’t got the product, especially if the prod- 
uct is one that is advertised. You have no idea of the 
number of chain stores that have this for a rule of 
thumb: “Never advertise just one brand of bacon, al- 
ways advertise at least two, because we can’t count on 
having the product if we advertise only one. We can’t 
count on having it here in time for the sale.” 

BLUE-SKY PROMISES: A chain store or an inde- 
pendent supermarket also wants a packer who will 
stand up once in a while and say he just doesn’t have 
the product. Look at the number of salesmen and pro- 
vision men who will go out and sell 12- to 14-lb. hams 
when they know darn well hogs are coming in heavier 
this week. They don’t know whether they can fill the 
order or not. How often does the beef salesman say, 
“IT know you didn’t like the beef you got last week; I 
will see that you get what you want next week?” He 
knows darn well, deep inside, that the kind of cattle 
that this buyer wants is pretty short at this time of year. 
He makes this statement just hoping that something 
will happen so the beef men can fill the order. When 
this happens a few times, retailers get to a point where 
they don’t believe what your salesmen tell them. 

Retailers also want follow-through from the plant of 
a kind that they are not getting. Let me illustrate with 
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a situation that happened when I was selling for a@ 
packer. I was selling in a city where we had eight sales- J 
men. Our sales manager came over on a Monday night | 
and raised hell with us because we were not selling? 
enough high profit merchandise. In particular, he want- 7 
ed us to go to work that week on cooked picnics. The ™ 
provision department was loaded with them, and the | 
provision men figured they could make some money i 
they put on a promotion. We were only 40 miles from | 
our plant and were getting daily delivery, so we went — 
out the next three days and sold a lot of picnics. What 
happened? Thursday morning’s truck didn’t have a pic~ 4 
nic. The provision department had a chance to unload | 
them in a batch in one city and took it, leaving us sit-~ 
ting high and dry on a branded product the company 
had spent a lot of money to advertise. What is going 
to happen to us, as salesmen, if we go back next week , 
and try to get this chain store, or even an independent 
store, to run a promotion on our brand of products? If 
it happened only once in a while, it wouldn’t be so bad, 
but it is an occurrence that happens far more often than 
we like to think it does. 

This brings up a question that was asked in yester- — 
day’s seminar. Why have chain stores gone into ware- © 
housing of meats. They’ve done it just to lick problems ~ 
like this. It costs them a lot of money to set up a= 
warehouse; they make far more money in retailing op- | 
erations than they do in warehousing. They have gone 4 
into warehousing only as a last resort because they 7 
couldn’t get what they wanted and what they needed 7 
from their packers. Once the program was set up, it : 
expanded, but this was the principal reason for some fs 
the chains setting up warehousing operations. ; 

PRICE ISN’T PARAMOUNT: I think you can see 
that buying decisions on the part of chain stores are — 
based on several factors. You have no idea of the num- © 
ber of times factors like these are more important than 7 
the price. Sometimes I am sitting in a chain buyer's 
office when a packer-salesman comes in. If the buyer 7 
asks, “What can you do for me this week?” the salesman — 
cuts the price. Quite often, he sells product for a penny © 
less than he would have to. 3 

A New Jersey chain store, for example, had a stand- 
ing order with two Iowa packers for 20 cattle a week 
coming in on Monday morning’s truck. One of these” 
packers was late with his truck three to four weeks in” 
a row; the plant was having trucking problems. The: 
chain decided it was going to have to do something 
about the delay. I was in the buyer’s office when the ™ 
other fellow who was selling 20 cattle came in to talk | 
about getting the beef order for the next week. The 
buyer asked, “What can you do for me on 40 cattle 
next week instead of 20?” He was not talking in price,” 
he was talking in terms of selection. We had talked 
this over before the salesman came in. The salesman, | 
however, quoted 1¢ a pound less than that buyer was’ 
willing to pay. In other words, here was a packer who- 
lost 1¢ a pound on a car of beef just because the sales- 
man did not try to find out what the buyer was) 
willing to pay. He started out with the price at which he 
was willing to sell. 

Here is one of the real keys to getting our money out 
of product in this business. We have too many salesmen 
who are selling on the basis of what we are willing to” 
move it for, not what the buyer is willing to pay. 

Where does quality come into this picture? Quality’ 
is important, but it doesn’t always have to be top qual-_ 
ity because supermarket operations today have to build’ 
volume to beat the high cost of doing business. In order 
to sell this volume, they have to sell it to the mid-7 
dle-income group, particularly the lower half of the 
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CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


PACKING 
HOUSE 
PRODUCTS 
BROKERS 


GEORGE W. WHITTING 
GORDON B. AUSTIN 
GEORGE W. WHITTING, JR. 
CARL F. CIPOLLA 
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(DAVIES 


Verfection 


“Dorf ‘ 


BRAND 





SMOKED MEATS 
SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS 


aa 


WILLIAM DAVIES CO., INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. © DANVILLE, ILL. 











TRAM RAIL & MONO RAIL 
SYSTEMS 


Designed, fabricated, and installed 
to your specifications. 


Complete Slaughtering, Packinghouse 
and Sausage Plant Machinery 
and Equipment 


TRACKS — TROLLEYS — SCALES — RACKS 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Contact Us Today 


H. H. EDWARDS, Inc. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
550 W. 53rd St. New York 19, N. Y. 


Phone: CIRCLE 7-5630 
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A background to meet the challenge of a fast growing, 
ever chan; ing industry. Acquired, in part, through research, 
and the customer's need for development and 
expansion. It is given unsparingly to obtain a mutually 

- guecessful and profitable level. 


Experience, an intangible something, that projects 
many of the answers for constant growth and progress. 





We stand ready to share it with you. 
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middle-income group. These people can’t afford our 
concept of quality meats. 

The chains have gone into private label merchandise 
largely because they have given up trying to get what 
they want, and what they need from packers under 
packer brands. This is not the only reason, but it is a 
most important reason. 

This can be summed up in about two sentences: 1) 
Our selling problems are changing in this country; the 
days are gone when we can make something because 
we have the know-how and hope somebody will buy it 
at the price we need to hold our money together. 2) 
The days are disappearing when we can spend ad- 
vertising and sales dollars to buy a market for what we 
want to produce; we are going to have to start giving 
the market what the market wants. 

PROBLEMS AHEAD: If we look ahead to the next 
five to ten years, we have two real problems staring us 
in the face. We don’t have to do any blue sky forecast- 
ing; we have only to look at trends that have already 
taken place and project them. 

One problem we can expect is terrific increases in 
wage costs. Let’s get away from the idea that a union 


‘PROFESSORS’ 
Wells Hunt, Hy- 
grade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., and 
Ray Johnson, Lub- 
bock Packing Co., 
shown at market 
practices seminar. 





is an organization to help workers. It isn’t; it’s an in- 
surance business. Unions are selling political protection 
for inefficiency; if they can’t find inefficiency, they will 
make it. A new inefficiency to a union is like a new 
product to your sausage department. It is something 
they are going to merchandise hell out of. If you think 
this is too broad a statement, take a look at some of 
the claims unions come up with at contract time. 

The second reason that we are going to run into some 
problems in the next 10 years is that we are not in the 
meat business; we are in the money business. When 
we look back on the 60s in 1970, we will be judging our 
performance not on the basis of what we did with meat, 
but what we did with money. Taxes make growth 
and expansion from retained earnings pretty difficult. 
We have to go to the capital market, and we can expect 
a lot of competition in the capital market from people 
who are making higher returns for the invested dollar 
than we are. In a new supermarket, we set up for a 
goal a return of 30¢ on the invested dollar before taxes. 
People who are setting up this kind of a goal as their 
No. 1 goal are the people who are going to get the avail- 
able capital. 

Look at what is happening in the housing industry. 
Apart from the fact that we will have increased rates 
of family formation in the early 60s as war babies mar- 
ry, do you realize that we haven’t started to replace any 
of the homes that were built in this country before 1933 
or 1934? A whole new replacement factor in the hous- 
ing market is going to be working against us in the 
money market. Unless we start thinking in these terms, 
we can have trouble in the next 10 years that is not 
going to be solved by putting out a new product or im- 
proving the quality of the present products. 

INDEPENDENT FAVORED: I sincerely believe that 
the next 10 years favor the independent packer as op- 
posed to the national packer. I think you independent 
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packers, however, will have to do two or three things 
you might not have been doing: You have to start by 
giving the sales department what it needs. When an ar- 
gument comes up between production and sales, sales 
should have the final say. This is very difficult for some 
companies. Some of the companies that are having the 
most difficulties making money are making what the 
production end wants to produce because they have a 
plant manager who has never been out on the road try- 
ing to sell what somebody else thought was best. 

You have to set up a program in which customers 
get what they order when they order it. In other words, 
give them a kind of follow-through in the shipping de- | 
partment they are not getting now. One of the compa- 
nies that is doing the most successful job in this field 
has a standing rule that nobody can stop an order in the 
plant. A customer who orders 10 boxes of smoked 
ham may be billed at a picnic price because the man on 
the billing machine looked at the wrong line. Nobody 
has any authority to stop that order. The customer is 
counting on those hams, and the customer is going to- 
get them. 

You have to give the customer what the customer 
wants in terms of cut. I am working with a group of 
stores in the Midwest that had been buying straight cat- 
tle. One of the reasons they have been having difficulty 
making money is that they couldn’t get the money out ~ 
of ribs and loins of Choice cattle. They were in working 
men’s neighborhoods. If you work the value of a rib the 
way you work hog cut-out tests, the value of a Choice © 
rib is something like 32¢ a pound. Those retailers can’t 7 
buy ribs for 32¢. They can’t take them out of 45¢ cattle. | 
These stores are going to be forced into buying some 
cuts instead of carcasses. 4 

ONE MEAT PER MEAL: At a retail store, a woman ™ 
buys only one package of meat for a meal. This means 4 
that every time a retailer sells a package at a loss, it § 
takes the place of a package on which he could have 
made some money. A woman uses six or eight grocery 


KEYNOTE speaker 
Dr. Herbert G. 
True burns dollar 
bills to drive home 
the point that 
ideas are far more 
important in busi- 
ness than money. 





items for a meal—bread, butter, sugar, coffee, etc., but 
only one meat item. Retailers have to reduce the number 
of sales on which they are losing money. It happens this 
group of stores in the Midwest is buying most of its beef 
from an independent packer who says he doesn’t want 
to get into the cut business. Here is a chain store ac- 
count that packer is going to lose if he doesn’t give that 
account what it wants. 

You independent packers also are going to have to 
sell more and more products on which you can put a 
brand. Most of the price slashing is on unbranded 
products and graded products. Take a look through your 
operation and you will find that the products you are 
getting your money out of, by and large, are the items 
you can put a brand on, like the items out of your 
sausage kitchen. These are some of the things the plant 
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the manufactured casing that’s a “natural” 


Sausage lovers smack their lips over Brechteen’s “Old-Tyme Smoked Flavor’? 
Because of greater porosity, Brechteen casings assure exceptional smoke 
penetration. You’ll smack your lips over climbing profits, because 
Brechteen is extruded to your exact specifications at amazing 
savings. No waste! 50% less drying time! 100% uniformity! 
Brechteen is the ideal casing for all types of sausage— 
fresh, smoked, cooked, dry. Also slicing products 
and rings. Write today for free information. 





SAVES YOU MORE 
Service by qualified sausage technician available. 





CAN BE PRE-SEWN, 


GREATER 
SMOKE PENETRATION PRE-PRINTED, PRE-TIED 
CUTS DRYING 
NO WASTE TIME 50% 





THE BRECHTEEN CORPORATION - 4706 S. ADA STREET > CHICAGO 9Q, ILLINOIS 
In Canada: /ndependent Casing Company of Canada, Ltd., 1100 Craig Street East, Montreal 24, Quebec 
In Latin-America: Address The Brechteen Corporation, 4706 S. Ada St., Chicago 9, Iil., U.S.A. 















. 


has to do to back up the sales department adequately. 

The sales department also has three or four respon- 
sibilities. I think the No. 1 responsibility of packer sales 
organizations in the next 10 years will be to get the 
money out of the product. In my travels all over the 
country, I find one little technique that is being used 
more than any other to get the money out of the product. 
Plants are paying the salesmen on a bonus basis, but no 
bonus is paid on an order on which a price is shaded. 
This puts the monkey on his back. 

SOME BUSINESS TOO COSTLY: If you are going 
to get the money out of your product, do you actually 
want 100 per cent distribution in a community? I am 
not se sure that you do because the last 10 to 15 per 
cent of this distribution often costs you far more than 
you get out of it. I don’t know what the figures are in 


SCIENTISTS  Wil- 
liam Shannon and 
Ed Nebesky occu- 
py the rostrum at 
the closing session 
of NIMPA meeting. 





your business, but I know what they are in supermar- 
kets. We figure that there is 12 to 15 per cent of the 
supermarket business that nobody ever makes any mon- 
ey on anyway. Once we can identify the unprofitable 
type of customer or the unprofitable order, we don’t 
want it; we purposely force it into competitors’ plants. 
We call a supermarket a plant, incidentally. Do you 
know why? We have figured we can hit a competitor 
harder by plugging his plant with unprofitable busi- 
ness than we can in any other way. 

To show you that I am not talking theory, this is what 
we do in supermarkets. One of the first figures we want 
in a supermarket is how much it costs to put an order 
through or a customer through. It will cost 50¢ to 75¢ 
to put a customer through today’s supermarket. How 
many of these customers are buying only a loaf of 
bread, a pound of bacon, a pound of butter, on which 
the supermarket makes just a few cents? Too many of 
them, so one of the first things we do in a new super- 
market is put in an express checkout. Then as soon as 
we get our volume up, we knock out that express check- 
out. From then on, the woman who wants only two or 
three items will come to us only if she is willing to take 
it the way we want to give it to her. If she doesn’t want 
it this way, we are quite happy to see her go to a com- 
petitor three or four doors away because we can keep 
him plugged up with small order business on the week- 
end. He is trying to meet us on price, but we are kill- 
ing him on his expenses-because we are forcing him to 
take the small orders. 

Don’t buy this 100 per cent. Just stop and think about 
it. You can hit a competitor harder by plugging his plant 
with unprofitable business than you can any other way. 

BEST POTENTIAL: In connection with sorting cus- 
tomers, let me pinpoint three types of retail organiza- 
tions that will likely offer you the best potential for the 
next 10 years: 1) The local chain as opposed to the na- 
tional chain; 2) Independent supermarkets that are do- 
ing $100,000 a week, $5,000,000 a year, with one, two and 
three stores, and 3) Voluntary and cooperative groups. 

I am purposely leaving out the big chain because if 
big chains are taking a substantial share of your pro- 
duction, you are in trouble if you ever lose them, and 
you can lose them fast by a decision made in a dis- 
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tant city. I also am leaving out the small “Mom and 
Pop” store, because this is very often the kind of op- 


eration that causes you trouble expense-wise. 


Your salesmen are going to come up with this reply: | 
“So-and-so over here has a good operation and he is © 

















going to build a supermarket in another year or two; ~ 
we'should look after him.” Maybe, but I think if you go 


through your small orders, you will find that this rep- 
resents only 5 per cent of the total. Here is something 
else we have found. We can let competitors service this 
small account now. If we wait until this man gets into 
a supermarket, we can get the business a heck of a lot 
cheaper than we can by buying it over the next two 
or three years while he is still in this small store. We 
can get it then and we can hold it through service. 
SORTING COMMUNITIES: Here are a couple of 
points for sorting communities. Suppose you are in a 
sausage kitchen and you want to build volume. Your 


tonnage items are bologna and wieners. You might be 


able to use one of the rules of thumb that we use in 
supermarkets. We take average age in the community, 
and it is one of the indexes that tells us more than any- 
thing else. The average age in a particular area will 
run anywhere from 23 to 38. 

If your town has an average of 24, 25 or 26, you are 
top heavy with young people, young married couples 
with two or three kids. You are in an area with 10 
homes to a block, where every home is an incubator, and 
here you are buying wiener and bologna business that 
is going to last 10 or 15 years. If you go into a town or a 
section of a city where your average age is 35, 36 or 37, 
however, you have a lot of people who are at an age in 
life where they have three and four teenage kids. 
These people are good customers now for food, but what 
will happen in the next five years if their kids leave 
home? You have bought yourself a dying market. 

Sales dollars and advertising dollars are too hard to 
get today to spend on the overall market. Supermarkets 





COCKTAIL PARTY Thursday evening found Richmond 
Unwin, Reliable Packing Co.; Marshall Peterson, Na- 
tional Safety Council; Betty Stevens, NP, and Mrs. Un- 
win in huddle, with man at right a “‘silent partner.” 


particularly, but also packers, are assessing the total — 


market and are knocking off 10 per cent of the trade 
at the bottom that they can’t make money on and 10 per 
cent at the top that they can’t make money on, and they 
are developing a plant program to satisfy what sales 
need for this middle segment. They don’t throw over 
the program for the individual customer who wants 
something different. 

The mass market for your luncheon meats and sau- 
sage products is the lower half of the middle income 
group. This does not apply to every city but, by and 


[Continued on page 94] 
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; Gave [5% Installation Time — 
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GET BUILT-IN ALIGNMENT 
with LEFIELL All Steel 


















stub ends connect at 3 points to track © 

easily bolted to 3 hangers @ 

movable sections permanently aligned @ 

heavy steel yoke forms rigid unit @ 

complete track curve built in © 

hanger lips support track and switch © 
THREE STYLES AVAILABLE 


GEAR OPERATED*— 
trouble-free and rugged 













Switch is always fully 
closed or fully opened. 
Safety stop moves into 
place on one track as the 
other is opened preventing 
dropped loads. Lifetime 
trouble-free use. 










AUTOMATIC*—no open 
ends, no dropped loads 


Weight and forward 
motion of approaching 
load along either rail 
actuates switch, closing 
one rail, opening other. 
Smooth safe action 
assured. No maintenance. 


AUTO. FOR DROP FINGER 


SWITCHES 



































without question 


Finost in the Industny 


Built on different principle 


No curves to bend, no fitting required, no holes to 
line up, no corner blocks needed, nothing can break 
or get out of line. 


Exclusive heavy steel yoke holds point in rig‘d align- 
ment vertically and horizontally. 


All LeFiell switches have identical dimensions and 
connecting holes. All connections are made on track 
center lines. 


Installation of new track system with LeFiell switches 
is simple. Three 2-hole or 3-hole track hangers are 
used to bolt switch into permanent alignment with 
track system. Save 75% of time installing as only 
simple cutting of track is necessary. Costs less in- 
stalled than so called “less expensive” switches. 


YOU SHOULD INSTALL LEFIELL SWITCHES 
AND SAVE MONEY, SAVE TIME, 
GET YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 








* 
Un- CONVEYOR SYSTEM*— ALSO manufacturers of TRACK HANGERS, INCLINE CONVEYORS, 
er. no more hand switching KNOCKING PEN DOORS, HOISTS, ELEVATING PLATFORMS, 
tals bambi: dine SMOKEHOUSE DOORS, CAGES, TREES, TRUCKS, and other time 
otal “conveyor chain. All and money saving equipment. WRITE FOR CATALOG to Dept. G. 
ade switching time saved. No 
delay in feeding conveyor. f 
per No jamming. Smooth 
hey trouble-free action. 
ales 
ver “all switches available for /2”x2'2” or ¥6"x2'2” track 
ants gear operated and standard automatic switches available in 1R, 
IL, 2R, 2L, 3R, 3L, 3 way R, 3 way L types. 
sau- automatic cut-through and automatic 3-throw switches available. c re) fh a A wl Y 
ome automatic conveyor switch available in 1R, IL, 2R, 2L types, and 
and for hangers with 13” drop. Can be made for longer drop. 














Le Fiell heavy duty steel switches also available for /2”x3” and 
1-15/16” round bleeding rails. 


Designers fomane me Aate| anUn Ke ne ture 


ot Meat Indus 


1485P Fairfax Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 








Equipment 


Review 


NP's On-the-Spot Coverage 
of NIMPA Exhibits 


1. RIBBON FEED unit makes two metal crimp closures 
simultaneously at rates up to 1,800 per hour. Closures 
can seal fibrous-type casings having diameters up to 
2 in. Stuffed casing can be clipped continuously to any 
desired chub size. An adjustable sizing device is preset 
and the strand pulled to this position. Machine's dis- 
placer and portioner close off desired length and pro- 
vide narrow free band for two-closure sealing. Unit 
has its own splash-proof electric motor. Benckiser Inc., 
Ridgefield, N. J., is manufacturer of machine. 


2. CONTROL PANEL is designed to control product 
weight loss sustained in smokehouse operations. Con- 
trols accurately measure weight of centrally located 
tree, recording loss during smoking. When a preset 
loss level is reached, unit automatically closes smoke- 
house damper and plots on the chart the internal tem- 
perature of several pieces probed by thermocouples. 
Smoker then knows length that heating cycle must be 
continued. Weight of product and internal and smoke- 
house temperatures are plotted on chart. Unit is manu- 
factured by Calgon Company, Pittsburgh. 


3. NEW FABRICATED casings are said to be uniform 
in diameter for entire strand. Uniformness of casing in 
turn permits production of standard-sized links with 
machines that stuff to weight and then twist-tie the 
stuffed link. Casings are edible. Uniform link lends 
itself to high-speed packaging in standardized con- 
tainers, according to Brechteen Corp., Chicago. 


4. INLINE EQUIPMENT assembly can shape and tend- 
er various types of fabricated meat products mechani- 
cally. Unit is equipped with oversized knock-out bar 
which is guarded for safety and product alignment. 
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Fabricated meat then passes on neoprene belt under 
mechanical tendering machine which has knives to score 
the meat. Scoring is helpful in holding added flavoring, 
such as barbecue sauces, and also aids cooking of large- 
sized shaped items. Tendering device is attached easily. 
Exhibited by Hollymatic Corp., Chicago. 


5. LARGE 5-in. blade of rotary powered knife is de- 
signed to trim lean from fat back. Blade’s circular shape 
follows closely the contour of meat muscle in this fat 
cut. Powered knife permits one man to trim meat from 
fat back on the average cutting line. Knife also can be 
used to trim fat from loins and to perform secondary 
defatting of pork skins. Knife is powered through flexi- 
ble shaft. Bettcher Industres, Inc., Vermilion, O. 


6. HOOKED ONTO a rail, pole lowering device per- 4 


mits one man to lower beef quarter manually. Placed 
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ULTRA-MODERN dairy (above), is 
Dottley’s source of supply for Dot- 
lac, Sodium Caseinate and Lacto- 
Albumin. 


SUPERB QUALITY natural and sol- 
uble spices are blended in the 
spotless mixing room of Dottley’s 
Merchandise Mart (right), your most 
dependable source of supply for 
top-quality products. 


| Two Reasons Why ‘DOT BRANDS” Are 
Traditionally The TASTE LEADER 





| 


, 1960 





Fine facilities help to make fine products, and 
Dottley’s offers you the most modern facilities. An 
ultra-modern dairy, unsurpassed anywhere for pro- 
cessing pure sodium of Caseinate, Lacto-Albumin and 


Dot-Lac, is our source of supply for these products. 


Our spotless new mixing room provides us with an 
ideal place to blend the finest natural and soluble 
spices, prepared in the Dottley tradition of taste lead- 


ership for your trade demands. 


These fine plants are two of the reasons why you 


get only the finest from Dottley’s Merchandise Mart. 
Add the fact that every product is prepared with 
scrupulous care from the very best ingredients and 
you'll see why it makes good sense to choose Dottley’s 


products. 


Why not test our merchandise? We’ll be glad to 
send you a workable sample of our natural or soluble 
spices or any of our products at any time. Just call 
or wire us collect and they'll be on their way to you. 
Then you can prove to your own satisfaction that Dot 
Brands are taste leaders. Call or wire today. 


DOTTLEY’S MERCHANDISE MART, ww. 


BLENDERS OF NATURAL AND SOLUBLE SPICES 


104 Pine Street, McGehee, Arkansas 
Telephones 8:30 A.M. to 4 P.M, « CAnal 2-4057 or 2-4097 - Nights: CAnal 2-4115 
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WAUKESHA \ 


POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT MEAT EMULSION PUMP 


Leading manufacturers of meat emulsion stuffing equipment 
choose Waukesha. You'll find a Waukesha at the heart of auto- 
mated stuffing equipment — everywhere. Leading processors 
report phenomenal savings — 50% faster stuffing time — in- 
creased production 1,000 lbs. per hour — supplies twice the 
number of linkers as conventional systems — easier cleanup. 













This Waukesha pedestal pump with vertical ports is automatically 
controlled at the stuffing horn. The same system can be easily 
modified to fit your plant; also, extensively used in the transfer 
of meat emulsion products. Tested and proved by leading meat 
processors from coast to coast. Let our engineers help you auto- 
mate your stuffing operation for greater volume at less cost. 


WRITE FOR APPLICATION REPORT 100 


Here’s a factual engineering report of findings in the meat processing in- 
dustry.. It graphically illustrates the transfer of meat emulsion products 
through a series of Waukesha Pumps. We will send this report to you 
on request. Ask for Report 100. Write: 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Dept. #60, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Export Sales: 
FMC International, San Jose, California 
(Cable Address: FOODMACHIN) 


% RPE ATR RROS 
WAUKESHA et bas vomiass 


OMPANY 
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immediately ahead of quarter to be lowered, unit's 
hook is engaged to trolley wheel’s axle next to frame. 
Hook has slight dip that holds axle in place. With hand 
brake, operator lifts and then lowers the quarter. Light- 
weight. device is moved about the cooler quickly to 
lower any quarter. Unit is made of aluminum. Exhibited 
by Packers Development Co., Rochester, N. H. 


7. RESTRAINING DEVICE is designed to accommodate 
hog kill rates up to 125 per hour. Hogs enter unit 
through slide-away gate opening. Upon entering, ani- 
mal's weight trips false bottom, wedging hog in an im- 
mobile position between sides of restrainer. Restrainer 


- sides are tapered to hold different sizes of hogs. Upon 


completion of stunning operation, restrainer tilts side- 
ways and discharges animal on roller conveyor for 
sticking. Unit is air operated and requires 60 psi. Con- 
trol buttons for slide-away gate and dumping mecha- 
nism are on operator's side. Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Company, Cincinnati, exhibited the device. 


8. VARIOUS ELECTRICAL stunning control boxes fea- 
ture uniformly controlled power output for size of animal 
being stunned. Boxes have different power settings to 
handle various size ranges of hogs and sheep. Two- 
prong, gun-type probe is trigger-activated. Any damage 
in cable leading to gun shuts off electrical power. 
Stunning power instantly penetrates hair, dirt and fat. 
Safety gun probe is light and easy to handle. System 
is grounded permanently for safety to operator. Unit 
works from either 120- or 220-volt power line. Cervin 
Electrical Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, was the exhibitor. 


9. COMPACT BREADING MACHINE will handle out- 
put from one shaping machine. Shaped item is conveyed 
to breader where it is sprayed and dipped with batter. 
It moves past dryer, located under breading spray and 
bed, to the flip-over station where it enters breading 
bed and is conveyed under roller pad that presses 
breading into the meat. Breaded item then discharges 
onto takeaway conveyor where surplus breading is col- 
lected and fed back to sifter. Sam Stein Associates, 
Inc., Sandusky, O., makes this breading unit. 


10. ASSEMBLED in continuous self-feeding sausage 
manufacturing line is high-speed machine complex rated 
at 20,000 Ibs. per hour. Complex consists of bowl and 
throat-type emulsifiers feeding into screw-pump type of 
continuous stuffer. Throat-type emulsifier and continu- 
ous stuffer can be mounted on tracks and moved in and 
out of position to permit production of various kinds of 
product. Continuous stuffer has screw feed on bottom 
of hopper that packs meat emulsion into expeller 
pump which can feed up to six stuffing stations. Stuffing 


. technique avoids air pockets and gives firm stuff. John 


E. Smith's Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


11. SOFT PAD of sealing machine presses air out of 
package as top sealer head closes around package until 


‘the heat bar grippers make contact to heat-seal the 


package. It is claimed that the machine will draw out 
approximately 80 per cent of air from package and, at 
the same time, will not crush any soft meat products 
such as liver sausage or sliced boiled ham. Air that re- 
mains in package stabilizes product moisture, which 
does not migrate to the surface, assuring flavorfulness 
of product. Company unit is rated at about 25 packages 
per minute and has thermostatic control. Exhibited by 
Koch Equipment Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

12. COMPACT UNIT is designed for fleshing opera- 
tions of small hog slaughterer. Unit will flesh flat as 
well as round hog cuts such as hams and picnics. Unit 
requires 14 x 19 in. of floor space. The 15-in. blade 
will flesh bellies, fat backs, etc., and collar hams. Made 
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of stainless steel and aluminum alloy, machine is 
equipped with splash-proof electric motor and can be 
disassembled easily for sanitizing. Pull-tooth roller is 
supported on both ends for stability and precision of 
operation. Townsend Engineering Co., Des Moines, la. 


13. AIR OPERATED with 60 psi., compact unit restrains 
hogs for stunning cycle. Restrainer requires 5 ft. 7 in. 
x 5 ft. 6 in. of floor space. Belt on bottom moves at 
150 ft. per minute, discharging stunned animal to stick- 
ing station. Worker platform is made of safety-type steel 
flooring. Air cylinder, which can be mounted on either 
side, moves inward to hold hog; other side moves up- 
ward, locking hog in position. At end of preset holding 
cycle, unit returns to home position automatically to 
be button-activated to hold next hog. Great Lakes 
Stamp & Mfg., Co., Chicago. 


14. SIMPLE LEVER ACTION latch, which locks teeth 
groovings in smokehouse tree frame channel, permits 
one man to adjust height of supporting frames within 
minutes. By adjusting height of supporting frame, capac- 
ity of tree can be suited to the product. For smaller 
products, frames are spaced closely. Device is easy to 
clean and ratchet lock is positive and locked by weight 
of product. The Engelhorn Development Corp., Newark, 
N. J., was the exhibitor of this equipment. 


15. LIGHTWEIGHT air-powered jaw blade cutter can 








be used to dehorn cattle passing a fixed station in rail 
dressing operations. Cutter also can be used to cut 
aitch bone on hog carcasses or to dehorn cattle heads 
held on head truck. Cutting blade can be sterilized 
between cuts when required. Activated by trigger in 
handle head, cutter requires from 85 to 150 lb. psi, 
to’ operate, depending on hardness of bone being cut. 
Jaws can encompass a horn having diameter of 3.25 in. 
Cutter is 43 in. long and weighs 13.5 Ibs. Repeat ac- 
tion is limited only by operator’s skill. Jarvis Corp., 
Guilford, Conn., exhibited this jaw blade cutter. 


16. CONTINUOUS STUFFER hopper has stainless steel 


frame mounted to rim on which hopper bucket is placed - 


for unloading. With the frame, bucket can be moved into 
position in advance of requirements. Technique permits 
emulsion manufacturing personnel to service hopper 


without disruption of stuffing cycle. Continuous stuffer ° 


is equipped with timing cycles that assure both uniform 
output of emulsion into strand and allowed specified 
time interval for placing casing on stuffing horn. All 
parts coming in contact with food are of stainless steel. 
St. John & Co., Chicago, is the manufacturer. 


17. MULTIPLE DIE cavity unit can shape from 14 to 
160 units of ground meat products per minute. Hopper- 
fed meat is augur-fed into horizontally reciprocating die 
plate cavities which then move to shutter position to 
seal meat in die plate pockets. At discharge position, 
cup-type knock-out arm discharges meat on takeaway 
belt. At end of belt is a scoring machine that tenders 
meat mechanically and/or prepares it for flavor addi- 
tives. With exception of ground steel die plate, all 
parts of machine coming in contact with meat are made 
of stainless steel. Bridge Machine Co., Palmyra, N. J. 


18. LIGHTWEIGHT 14-lb. air-powered saw is de- 
signed to cut cattle feet in rail dressing operations. 
Trigger-activated saw requires air pressure at 90 psi. 
Guard on saw forms a mouth that is inserted over leg 
to be severed, holding and sawing it at the same time. 
Guarded plate is a safety feature. Saw is made of stain- 
less steel and can be sanitized quickly. Kentmaster Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles, exhibited the device. 


19. SELF-CONTAINED electronic pumping _ scale 


pumps ham automatically, with preset percentage of 
cure in increments of 10, 15 or 20 per cent. Unit has 
two pump needles; as one is being inserted in artery, 
the other is pumping cure into product. It is claimed that 
the unit will increase productivity of pumping operation 
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Exact Weight ‘Scales o 











MODEL 273 for 
Predetermined 
Weighing 


MODEL 276 for Catch Weighing 


This Exact Weight Scale is instantly adaptable to various 
meat cuts of different weights. It eliminates the need for 
calculating excess or shortage in weight. 


For catch weighing of random cuts, direct-reading dials 
can be furnished as illustrated below. Extra wide tower 
provides 5-inch dial travel for: 0 to 16 oz. by % oz., 0 to 
32 oz. by 1 0z., or 0 to 3 Ibs. by 1 oz. 

Meat cuts are checkweighed with fast, dependable accu- 
racy on this predetermined-weight scale. Weight indication 
in fractional ounces and end tower- design for straight line 
production operations make weighing quick and easy. 
Indicator travel is 1 in. over and under by 4-oz. gradua- 
tions, or 2 ozs. over and under by 1%-o0z. graduations. 
Capacity 12 lbs. Rugged construction . . . requires mini- 
mum bench space . . . and weighs in normal out-of-level 
positions. Special corrosion-resistant finish at no extra 
cost. Request Form 3304. 







EXACT - WEIGHT 
—2 4 680 2 4 
és 24 8 10 12 la, 








SHADOGRAPH® SCALE 
Like all Exact Weight scales, Model 276 is fast acting with 

Bacon and other packaged meats are wae : ‘ : : 

waiatied thdles: with the Shaduaraph. adjustable hydraulic damping to provide quick and accurate 

Extremely accurate readings . . indication. A special corrosion resistant finish is provided 

parallax is eliminated. Capacity 2 at no extra cost. It weighs in normal out-of-level position 

pounds with 1/40-oz. visible indica- and is not readily affected by machinery vibration. Write 


tion. Two ounces of weight move : 
indicator four inches. for special catalog for meat packers. 


Request Form 3294 





THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
915 W. FIFTH AVE., COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


In Canada: 5 Six Points Road, Toronto 18, Ont. 











Sales and Service Coast fo Coast 
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COST-CUTTING, PRODUCT-IMPROVEMENT NEWS...from Staley’s 


Do You Know These 6 Sure Ways 


Sweetose Syrup Improves Sausage Production? 


Sweetose offers important customer-winning 
benefits—PLUS definite in-plant 
production savings and advantages alert 
Meat Packers can’t afford to overlook! 


Enhanced flavor, improved texture, firmer body, ex- 
tended shelf life, richer, longer-lasting color, lower 
sweetener costs—these are the advantages you get 
when you use Sweetose, Staley’s enzyme-converted 
corn syrup, in your meat products. 

For bland, crystal-clear Sweetose assures better 
flavor control. Won’t mask delicate spice and meat 
flavors. More than a sweetener... Sweetose pro- 
duces a better yield with noticeably less shrinkage. 
Excellent binding and fat-emulsifying properties pro- 
vide a smooth, even texture to all kinds of table- 
ready meats. In addition, Sweetose gives meat 
products a wholesome, longer-lasting color with added 
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appetite appeal. And of especial importance, the 


unique moisture-retaining characteristics of Sweetose ‘} * 


greatly extend shelf life. 
These are but a few of the many ways Sweetose can 


improve your products. But it is even more dramatic § . 


when it comes to cutting production costs. For com- 
plete information, see your Staley Representative or 
write today to: 


=) A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL. 
® 


Branch Offices: Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Kansas City 


New York ¢ Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 


§weetose’ 


The Original Enzyme-Converted Corn Syrup 
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by 33 per cent. Scale has dial-calibrated face set in 
10, 15 or 20 per cent values to which desired cure in- 
jection can be pumped by visual inspection. Balti- 
more Spice Co., Baltimore, was the exhibitor. 


20. RATED AT 5,000 Ibs. of flakes, ice making ma- 
chine is self-contained unit powered by a 5-hp. electric 
motor. To be operative, unit requires connections for 
water supply, water for chilling Freon refrigerant and 
electrical power source. Unit produces dry soft ice which 
provides maximum latent heat transfer and does not 
dull knives of emulsifying units, claims manufacturer. 
Parts of machine handling ice are of stainless steel. Unit 
is compact and operates economically. Scotsman Ice 
Machines, Queen Products division, King-Seeley Corp., 
Albert Lea, Minn., had this machine on display. 


21. PORTABLE AIR HOIST rated at 1,000 Ibs. can lift 
capacity load at 50 ft. per minute with air pressure at 
90 Ibs. supplied by 0.5-in. hose. Hoist has exclusive 
five-plate disc break system that prevents dropping of 
load even if air supply fails. Brake disc is spring-actu- 
ated when air pressure is off. As air is admitted to 
motor, proportionate amount is admitted to brake disc 
to relieve spring pressure. Dual-sealed bearings keep 
dirt from entering motor and gearing. Air-balanced slid- 
ing valve permits pinpointing in load spotting. Thor 
Power Tool Co., Aurora, Ill. 
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22. MEAT SHAPING MACHINE is designed to work 
with chopped or laminated product having temperature 
of 32° F. or lower. Unit works on filler port principle, 
with augur-feeding of meat in die ports when they are 
in the fill cycle. Cammed spring-tensioned prongs de- 
posit patty from filler port onto paper or film liner. Unit 
is equipped with scoring, waffling or ovalizing devices. 
Machine is rated by manufacturer at 5,000 patties per 
hour. Machine can be disassembled and sanitized quick- 
ly. Automatic Food Shaping Co., New York City. 


23. MADE OF rust-proof nickel chrome steel, cooking 
cabinet reaches preset cooking temperature within 1 
minute. Unit, which can hold about 330 Ibs. of product 
or 20 ham molds, is heated electrically. Small amount 
of water is placed in base pan and, after sealing, unit 
cooks in the manner of a retort. It is claimed that a 
minimum amount of juice and flavor is lost in cooking 
process and yet cooked product will be firm and easy 
to slice. Unit can cook molded ham to internal tempera- 
ture of 176° F. in 4.5 hours. Standard Casing Co., Inc., 
New York City, was the exhibitor. 


24. RATED AT 15,000 Ibs. per hour, unit will flesh 
green pork fats (such as fat back), break down the 
fat mechanically and, in the attached jacketed shell, 
reduce the fat to a basic liquid form, it is claimed. Used 
with low-temperature rendering systems, unit can per- 
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form basic reduction and first heating operation. Com- 
ponents coming into contact with meat are made of 
stainless steel. Meat pieces are fed on slide-in chute. 
Self-contained frame has electrical motor. A. W. Hughes, 
Bensenville, Ill., was the exhibitor. 


25. DESIGNED to heat-seal cartons containing stacks 
of thickly-sliced bacon, machine will heat-seal and chill 
carton sizes from 1.25 to 2.5 in. in height; 5 to 11 in. 
in length, and 2.5 to 5 in. in width at rates up to 50 
cartons per minute, with recommended speeds of 30 


cartons per minute. Sealing machine is semi-automatic 
since assembled carton is fed into compartment con- 
veyor which carries package past vertical bars and heat 
sealing/chill section. Machine is designed to work with 
companion cartons containing heat-activated adhesive 





on end tabs. Package also can be used for other meat 
products having similar dimensional characteristics. Ma- 
chine and carton are furnished by Marathon, a division 
of American Can Co., located in Menasha, Wis. 





Bowes Tells Retailers’ Wants 
[Continued from page 84] 


large, you will find more of these people on the south 
side of the town than the north side, more on the east 
side of town than the west side. 

BACK UP NEW PRODUCTS: I am all for new prod- 
ucts, but forget about new products unless you are go- 
ing to back them up with a three- or four-point pro- 
gram. 1) Sales has priority over production; 2) You 
can get raw material the year around; 3) You have the 
plant geared for follow-through; I am thinking here 
mainly of the shipping department, and 4) You, as top 
management people, are willing to stick with the ad- 
vertising and promotional budget that you set up. 

I realize it is very difficult to stick with a budget 
sometimes when margins drop, but this is one of the real 
reasons you did not get the money out of your invest- 
ment in new products last year and the year before. 
Just stop and think about the kind of items on which 
you start trimming your budget. 

Try to introduce a new product at a season of the 
year when your raw material is at the lowest cost. If 
you do start at some other time of the year when your 
raw materials costs are high, don’t drop your price just 
because your production cost drops. A most common 
complaint I get from packers is that such-and-such a 
chain store has come down only 2¢ on frankfurters in 
the last four months although the wholesale price has 
dropped 7¢. The retailers have gone down only 2¢ be- 
cause they know that price is not always the No. 1 sell- 
ing tool. A lot of packers have dropped their sales 
prices only because raw material costs have dropped, 
and before they get pressure from customers for a lower 
price. This is the real source of low margins in a lot 
of packing establishments. 

Should you cut a price to introduce a new product? 
No! Get your price but spend the difference on adver- 
tising and promotion; that way you will buy some- 
thing that is going to last for a while. Too many compa- 
nies introducing a new product cut the price on it to 
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get it going, with the idea that they will get the price up 
next month. It doesn’t work out that way. 

In your new product program, concentrate on items 
that you can sell on a brand rather than a grade. If you 
can’t sell it on a brand, if it is something that somebody 
else can duplicate, you will be in trouble. 

Unless you start thinking in these directions in build- 
ing a sales program, you are going to continue to sell on 
a price basis. Whenever you sell on a price basis, you 





BREAKFAST MEETING of the directors of the southwestern 
divison of NIMPA. Walter Webb of Webb & Co., Inc., 
Helena, Ark., new divisional vice president, took an 
active part in the informal discussion of business. 


are always in trouble for two reasons: 1) Whenever 
you cut a price, the first and the only thing you cut is 
your profit, and 2) If price is your No. 1 selling tool, 
you start from scratch every Monday morning in 
building your week’s business. You have absolutely 
no follow-through from the previous week because you 
are catering mainly to the kind of retailer who doesn’t 
decide where he is going to buy until he sees who has 
the lowest price for this week. 

CHORUS KILLICK: Our nineteenth meeting draws to 
a close. We will hold a fitting wake tonight with li- 
bations, songs and play. 


Actors and audience exit from theater. 
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Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities 
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The big PLUS 


RESEARCH 








ate it Oakite 


PERFORMANCE 








Bright, clean trolley used to look like soiled 
trolley at left. A ten minute soak in Rustripper 
and a quick rinse snapped it back into con- 
dition. Cost: a fraction of a cent. 








Rustripper. cleans 100 meat trolleys 
—for less than a dime 


Yes, one packer stripped his trolley cleaning costs 
to 84 cents per 100 trolleys—after switching to 
the Rustripper method. It didn’t take this packer 
long to discover the big “plus” in Oakite Rust- 
ripper: Once trolleys are cleaned with this excep- 
tional compound, it takes a fraction of the time 
to keep them clean! 

And just tally up these benefits: (1) Rustripper 
removes blood, grease, hair and rust from black 
iron and stainless steel trolleys in a single 
operation; (2) Rustripper spares you the time, 
equipment and space problems you may have with 


“Pluses” that help reduce cleaning costs 


in-plant service + technical experience + research + service 
laboratory + engineering laboratory + quality control + guar- 
anteed materials + helpful manuals + nationwide warehous- 


ing + service equipment 


Export Division Cable Address: Oakite 


acid dips and extra rinsing; (3) Rustripper helps 
eliminate the old bugaboo of rail drippage—by 
creating a soil-free, retentive base for oil. 

Remember, too, that Rustripper goes to work 
with equal efficiency on stainless molds and 
sausage sticks. And with these extra uses, you'll 
appreciate still another Rustripper “plus’’. Its 
solution life, under normal conditions, is two to 
three months! 

For more information on Oakite Rustripper, 
write for FREE fact-filled bulletin. Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 20A Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


rs’ leadership in industrial cleaning 


















ALL MEAT... output, exports, imports, stocks 








Lambs, 369,561. 





Meat Production Sustains Small Setback — 


Meat production for the week ended May 21 sustained a moderate 
reverse after a few weeks of advances. Volume of production under 
federal inspection for the period at 425,000,000 lbs. was down by about 
11,000,000 lbs. from that of the previous week. However, with slaughter 
of all meat animals equal to or above numbers last year, total volume 
of meat was about 8 per cent, or about 34,000,000 lbs. larger than a 
year ago. Slaughter of cattle, while holding steady with the count 
for the previous week, numbered about 38,000 head, or 11 per cent 
larger than last year. Hog kill was down for the week, but numbered 
about 91,000 head larger than a year ago. Estimated slaughter and 
meat production by classes appear below as follows: 


BEEF PORK 
Week Ended Number Production (Excl. lard) 
M‘s Mil. Ibs. Number Production 
M‘s Mil. Ibs. 
May eg has Gass s wa pie 375 1,265 175.2 
May De, a Sn chs0e scope 375 1,345 187.8 
May Be I esinnenestss oes 337 1,174 165.7 
VEAL LAMB AND TOTAL 
Week Ended Number Production MUTTON MEAT 
M's Mil. Ibs. Number Production PROD. 
M‘s Mil. tbs. Mil. Ibs. 
May DERN Ana kecdicieanss 90 265 12.5 425 
May BES SY cevesawoesvace 90 265 12.7 436 
May Be PE a ca cdccncevvee 83 233 11.1 391 


1950-60 HIGH WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and 


1950-60 LOW WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and 
Lambs, 137,677. 
AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 

Week Ended CATTLE HO 

Live Dressed Live Dressed 
May OR ARR eee 1,040 243 138 
May sy) SE Sean veep eared 1,040 245 140 
May Ns SOE cows sha ima:h's. 010 4 & 1,045 249 141 . 

SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 

Week Ended CALVES LAMBS Per Mil. 

Live Dressed Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
BO En oicencassucese 220 125 97 47 - 40.3 
May DUE Soe se ves se 215 98 48 co 43.0 
ee er eee 223 97 48 15.0 43.8 








AMI PROVISION STOCKS 

Provision stocks, as reported to 
the American Meat Institute, totaled 
206,500,000 Ibs. on May 14. This vol- 
ume was 14 per cent above the 181,- 
500,000 lbs. a year earlier. 

Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
fat totaled 47,100,000 lbs. for a 16 
per cent drop from 56,000,000 Ibs. in 
stock about a year earlier. 

The accompanying table shows 
stocks as percentages of holdings two 
weeks and a year earlier. 

May 14 stocks as 


percentage of 
inventories on 


Apr. 16 May 16 
1960 1959 
HAMS: 
Cured, S.P.-D.C. ......... 113 87 
Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C. . 123 113 
|” RE ar ree 120 105 
PICNICS: 
A SSX ore 100 67 
Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C. 120 245 
co errr ere re ree 116 245 
BELLIES: 
NCIS oh .9. 0 4:4.4:8' 6.0, oc0.0 103 100 
Frozen for cure, D.S. .... 108 44 
Cured, S.P.uD.C. 26.0.0. .0% 95 83 
Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C. 102 119 
OTHER CURED MEATS: 
Cured and in cure ........ 117 90 
Frozen for cure .......... 101 83 
EE EMD. on 0 ss wilneliew hcka 107 86 
FAT BACKS: 
| a eee ers 118 82 
FRESH FROZEN: 
Loins, spareribs, neckbones, 
trimmings, other—total . 109 139 
TOT. ALL PORK MEATS .. 108 114 
eS Oe Sea 98 84 
PRMRMR TMV isc cicccsse 100 103 
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Rockenbach Succeeds Smeby 
As Chief USDA Market News 


Roy H. Rockenbach has_ been 
named chief of the USDA Livestock 
Market News Branch, Agricultural 
Marketing Service. He succeeds 
A. B. Smeby, who recently retired 
after more than 40 years of govern- 
ment service. 

Rockenbach, who has been with 
USDA for 18 years, has been in the 
Washington headquarters of the 
Livestock Market News Service 
since 1957. Prior to that time he had 
worked as a livestock market news 
reporter in South St. Paul, Omaha, 
Oklahoma City and Fort Worth. 
He also worked for one year as a 
federal meat inspector at Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

A native of Eagle, Neb., where he 
grew up on a farm, Rockenbach 
earned a degree at the University of 
Nebraska. 


CHICAGO LARD STOCKS 
Stocks of drummed lard in Chi- 
cago were reported in pounds by the 
Board of Trade as follows: 


P. S. lard (a) 5,309,810 5,269,313 
Dry rendered lard (a) 1,356,263 1,356,263 
Dry rendered lard (b) 911,363 911,363 
TOTAL LARD 7,577,436 7,536,939 


(a) Made since October 1, 1959. 
(b) Made previous to October 1, 1959. 





U. S. MEAT EXPORTS 

While exports of red meat from 
the United States aré small com- 
pared with such imports, exports of 
most fresh meats in March showed a 
considerable edge over volume for 
the same month last year. However, 
U. S. exports of animal fats run 
considerably above total meat im- 
ports. Outshipments of lard in March 
at 55,506,068 lbs. were up from 41,- 
909,852 Ibs. in March 1959. Exports of 
inedible tallow totaled 140,361,436 
Ibs. for a sharp increase over last 
year’s March outshipment volume of 
102,525,073 Ibs. 

U. S. exports of meat products in 
March 1960-59 are listed below as 
follows: 


1960 1959 
Commodity March March 
EXPORTS (Domestic) Pounds Pounds 
Beef and veal— 
Fresh or frozen 
(except canned) 800,990 523,164 
Pickled or cured 
(except canned) 1,249,618 1,037,611 
Pork— 
Fresh or frozen 
(except canned) .. 1,385,011 605,014 
Hams and shoulders, 
cured or cooked .. 1,340,044 1,463,536 
WE sive ower ban cass 3,528,234 1,943,548 
Pork, pickled, salted or 
otherwise cured .. 1,208,119 432,837 
Sausage, bologna & 
frankfurters 
(except canned) 130,279 318,366 
Meat and meat products 
(except canned) .... 157,172 7,500 
Beef and pork livers, 
fresh or frozen .... 4,191,780 4,145,425 
Beef tongues, 
fresh or frozen ..... 2,287,700 1,743,192 
Variety meats 
(except canned) 2,302,662 1,398,732 
Meat specialties, 
BUN Bi coset cudess 713,586 261,144 
Canned meats— 
Beef and veal ...... 150,256 288,862 
Sausage, bologna and 
frankfurters ...... 88,235 134,325 
Hams and shoulders 31,287 56,589 
Pork, canned ....... 335,772 322,230 
Meat and meat products 204,557 445,544 
Lamb and mutton 
(except canned) .... 115,985 38,363 
Lard (includes rendered 
PORE TA a ccavcevice 55,506,068 41,909,852 
Shortenings, animal fat 
ceomel. lard) ....005. 15,420 75,660 
Tallow, edible ........ 649,324 546,409 
Tallow, inedible ...... 140,361,436 102,525,073 
Inedible animal oils .. 256,415 386,913 
Inedible animal greases 
ee arr ee eee 16,969,225 6,580,681 


Compiled from Bureau of the Census records. 


CANADIAN SLAUGHTER 
Inspected slaughter of livestock in 
Canada, in April 1960-59, as re- 
ported by the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture: 
Apr. 1960 Apr. 1959 


CEE kis ccobuseteetecteane 135,629 133,795 
NS, ob: k Vie S anaieora an cane eee 91,086 91,795 
TENS iicksw et at ces ean se oee 551,148 688,356 
PE. aw be veduvuwceveanees 20,570 15,429 


Average dressed weights of live- 
stock were as follows: 


Apr. 1960 Apr. 1959 
Cattle 535.5 Ibs. 528.9 Ibs. 
Calves 104.7 Ibs. 98.3 lbs. 
Hogs . 158.7 Ibs. 161.6 lbs. 
Sheep 45.7 lbs. 46.3 lbs. 
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K-Frame \\design proves... 


KOCH stainless 


is something special! 


Koch exclusive K-shaped underframe increases 
the working floor space in the plant. The K- 
Frame design provides extra leg room and stor- 
age beneath the table for tubs, drums, and 
trucks. It keeps containers out of busy aisles. 
Like all Koch stainless tables, the K-Frame is 
strong, rigid, and easy to hose off. 


Koch experience in fabricating stainless steel 
equipment dates back to the days when stain- 
less was new. Koch engineers know the tech- 
nology of grade, gauge, and finish. They know 
which processes to apply in forming, welding, 
grinding, and polishing. Have your stainless 
equipment designed by Koch engineers. Send 
sketch for free quotation on your next project, 
or choose from the complete line of Koch per- 
formance-proved work tables. Write, wire, or 
call for additional information. 


KOCH 


A DIVISION OF KOCH SUPPLIES INC. / 2520 HOLMES ST. / KANSAS CITY 8, MO., U.S.A. / PHONE Victor 2-3788 —-TWX KC 225 








Write today for Koch catalog #177 
3300 items for the meat and food industries 
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PROCESSED MEATS . . . SUPPLIES 








April Volume Of Meat Processing Something 
Of Record For Period; Rate On Sausage Easier 


Ithough there was a_ toning month. The total, the highest in 
down in the amount of some years, compared with 1,677,735,000 
items handled, total volume of meat Ibs. for the same period last year. 


food products processed in April Rate of sausage production was 
was well above volume for the reduced somewhat, with the total 
same five weeks last year. Proces- at 162,372,000 lbs. only a compara- 


sors turned out an aggregate of 1,- tive shade higher than the 160,828,- 











Ibs. of steaks, chops and roasts 
processed compared with 50,680,000 


Ibs. last year. 
Volume of sliced bacon 


declined 


to 89,027,000 lbs. from 94,711,000 Ibs. 
a year ago and lard rendering fell 
to 202,900,000 lbs. from 209,616,000 
Ibs. handled in the same five weeks 
last year. Lard refining, however, 


was up from last year. 
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723,473,000 Ibs. of products in the 000 lbs. last year. The 56,795,000 MEATS AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 
CANNED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION, 
MEATS AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS PREPARED AND PROCESSED UNDER FEDERAL MARCH 27—APRIL 30, 1960 
INSPECTION—MARCH 27 THROUGH APRIL 30, 1960 COMPARED WITH Pounds of Finished Product— 
CORRESPONDING PERIOD, MARCH 29 THROUGH MAY 2, 1959 Consumer 
Placed in cure— Mar. 27-Apr. 30 Mar. 29-May 2 17 Weeks 17 Weeks Bann. § — a 
1960 1959 1960 1 
Te SEC OC AE NO ERT pL EE ary 14,485,000 13,424,000 52,462,000 48,215,000 ry Prove 
Oe eee ees cine kee ccahak 317,230,000 322,294,000 1,130,368,000 1,134,389,000 Pas eo 3 tbs) 
SOU rere alow desis fara tel dim haa 90,000 58,000 836,000 202,000 aici tetas 15.496 000 “4 540,000 
Smoked and/or dried— Canned hams ....... 29,814,000 398,000 
ME wad ba oan 4 oa 0.6134 4-0-0 4.010. O68 GS OE 4.879.000 4,881,000 16,104,000 16,214,000 Corned beef hash ... 404,000  6.373,000 
0 AER A AE PE ER ee 235,844,000 222,602,000 819,255,000 807,273,000 Chili con carne ..... 1,155,000 8,951,000 
Cooked Meat— WIGNER an dcissecledess 250,000 5,843,000 
ans echuasch alo raiw a0 bin iieiesh-nsg-bini8 o-4 m0 A winen 8,425,000 9,265,000 29,304,000 29,504,000 Franks, wieners 
Ea or usar aGia. 9.4 9 ¥/a'ste14.0 6:6'e'e wien win eae 26.888,000 24,315,000 86,606,000 92,490,000 SE CO ies dip ole « s 14,000 63,000 
NE aie nah Ak. 5d S.pih «aoa ee ern Wai Si, 80.4.058 233,000 231,000 963,000 758,000 Deviled ham ....... ace 1,185,000 
Sausage— Other potted or deviled 
EE RE 22,940,000 23,122,000 «93,118,000 —-92, 881,000 aac ”§6=O a ee 
To be dried or semi-dried .......... 11,603,000 12,075,000 41,046,000 41,154,000 Sliced dried ‘teat. 35.000 *321,000 
a NTS ok a0 wae't ds b-0 6.004209 64,898,000 63,945,000 208,054,000 198,714,000 Chopped beef pie 1.000 801,000 
Other, smoked, or cooked .......... 62,931,000 61,686,000 209,578,000 196,373,000 yl 2 1 7 
product) 334,000 13,053,000 
re ere eee 162,372,000 160,828,000 551,796,000 529,122,000 Spaghetti meat products 452,000 11.493,000 
Loaf, head cheese, chili, jellied prod. 18,490,000 19,274,000 63,285,000 63,031,000 Tongue (other than i si: 
Steaks, Chops, roasts ........cceeseees 56,795,000 50,680,000 198,621,000 175,985,000 pickled 59,000 111,000 
MMR MEME 5. oan Gh ccs s ooo eae ce 318,000 478,000 979,000 1,220,000 Yuesrpukia “ : 
MUNIN co ow pic's ocisis's skcas Coonan 89,027,000 94,711,000 338,240,000 328,173,000 eradticts 811,000 1.458.000 
NT SERS STi ee Oana ane ees 28,124,000 25,850,000 91,263,000 82,417,000 eiitaadaeae COSEN : 1,038,000 
Nk nae coca ese cis 18,583,000 18,607,000 65,589,000 59,823,000 Sranibilekeer shunted ce iti 
Miscellaneous meat product .......... 19,335,000 17,290,000 66,870,000 62,213,000 corned beet meat 
eee eae eee ee 202,900,000 209,616,000 729,964,000 737,006,000 aia saeaed 496,000 3,066,000 
SPOS CREE OTR RE A ee 158,889,000 147,432,000 538,988,000 530,007,000 Re ahh oa aSiat. 1,863,000 56.524,000 
Se ar nr er errr 6,204,000 6,006,000 24,402,000 32,365,000 cs a Oa — my 
TN nn os irnia.as blow ox 33,053,000 31,797,000 114,539,000 116,680,000 AM fo a, 26,000 521,000 
Compound containing animal fat ...... 75,584,000 64,756,000 263,732,000 247,980,000 Bains : : ; : ; : : | 208008 
Oleomargarine containing animal fat . 14,453,000 9,542,000 53,287,000 37,105,000 Loins and pienics .. 4,392,000 551,000 
Canned product (for civilian use ‘eit alien anest with, 
and Dept. of Defense) .............. 231,372,000 223,800,000 862,001,000 810,451,000 meat and/or meat 
oS PRE ae is ee eee 1,723,473.000 1,677,735,000 6,100,874,000 5,932,918,000 by-products—20% 

*These figures repre-ent “inspection pounds” as some of the products may have been Or MOTE .......00. 430,000 8,654,000 
inspected and recorded more than once due to having been subjected to more than one Less than 20% .. 1,028,000 25,346,000 
distinct processing treatment, such as curing first and then smoking, slicing. oe eo ae ok 57,388,000 165,875,000 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE CHGO. WHOLESALE SAUSAGE CASINGS Sheep casings: (Per hank) 

Pork sausage, bulk, (cl. 1b.) SMOKED MEATS ~~ 24/26 mm. 
in 1-lb. roll ........ 30 @37 Wednesday, May 18, 1960 22/24 mm. 
Pork saus., sheep cas., Hams, to-be-cooked, Beef rounds: @er set) 20/22 mm. 
in 1-Ib. package ..... 52 @57 14/16, wrapped ........... 50 Clear, 29/35 mm. ....1.25@1.35 18/20 mm. 
Franks, sheep casing, Hams, fully cooked, Clear, 35/38 mm. ....1.25@1.35 16/18 mm. 
in 1-lb. package ...... 63 @69 14/16, wrapped ........... 51 Clear, 35/40 mm. ....1.10@1.25 
Bologna, sina, bat vee oe Hams, to-be-cooked, eee See Sem. Pe igs CURING MATERIALS 
Bologna, a.c., bu cee 16/18, wrapped ........... 49 ot clear, mm./dn. t 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk 37 @45 Hams, fully a. Not clear, 40 mm./up 95@1.05 — re = ba 
Polish sausage, self- 16/18, wrapped .......... 50 Reet weabsnds: (Each) p S.5 = Pars -0.b. go. $11. 
service pack. ........ 58 @71 Bacon, fancy, de-rind, No. 1, 24 in./up 13@ 15 bp! rr — —_ 5.65 
Smoked liver, n.c., bulk 47 @53 8/10 Ibs., wrapped ....... 42 -— se ee 16@ 18 nitrate of soda ......... 5 
New Eng. lunch spec. 61 @66 Bacon, fancy sq. cut, seed- Pure refined powdered nitrate 
; Z Beef middles: (@er set) OE GOED ocecccts ees cccccss 8. 
Olive loaf, bulk ....... 40% @53 less, 10/12 lbs., wrapped . 38 
bo @ ° Ex. wide, 2% in./up 3.60@3.85 Salt, paper sacked, f.o.b 
Blood and tongue, n.c. 474 @67 Bacon, No. 1, sliced 1-lb. 
; ° Spec. wide, 2% in. 2.65@2.90 Chgo. gran. carlots, ton .. 30.50 
Blood, tongue, a.c. ....45%2@65 heat seal, self-service pkg. 52 
1 te Spec. med. 1%-2% in. 1.75@2.00 Rock salt in 100-Ib. 
Pepper loaf, bulk ....48%@65'2 # 130 28.50 
Pickle & Pimento loaf ..43% @53 Narrow, 1% in./dn. ..1.15@1. bags, f.o.b. whse., Chgo. 28. 
Bologna, a.c., sliced SPICES Beef bung caps: (Each) Sugar: “ 
6, 7-0z. pack. doz. ....2.61@3.60 (Basis Chicago, original bar- Clear, 5 in./up 38@ 42 Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y. .. 6: 
New Eng. lunch spec., eis: Hank, bates) Clear, 4%-5 inch 29@ 34 Refined standard cane 3 
sliced, 6, 7-0z., doz. 3.93@4.92 nee Cee Clear, 4-4% inch ..... 20@ 22 gran., delv’d. Chgo. ..... 9. 
Olive loaf, Whole Ground Clear, 3%-4 inch .... 16@ 19 Packers curing sugar, 100- 
sliced, 6, 7-0z., doz. ..2.93@3.84 Allspice, prime 86 96 Beef bladders, salted: (Each) Ib. bags, f.0.b. Reserve, oa 
P.L. sliced, 6-0z., doz. 3.55@4.80 eee 99 1.01 7% inch/up, inflated .. 21 Lain 1OOB 39 wccccccccces . 
P&P loaf, sliced, Chili pepper ....... ne 56 614-74 inch, inflated 12 Dextrose, regular: 
a ee 2.78@3.60 Son go +660 ¥-0 mn = 514-614 tach, ‘eicted 12@ 14 acai thie eae Me 
oves, Zanzibar .. . “ 
Ginger, Jamaica .... 42 48 Pork casings: (Per hank) 
DRY SAUSAGE Mace, fancy Banda 3.50 3.90 29 mm./down ........ 4.45 @5.00 SEEDS AND HERBS 
East Indies ...... aS 2.95 ZO/SB MAM. .nsccccvcce 4.35 @5.00 
(Sliced, 6-0z. package, Ib.) Mustard flour, fancy 43 ee Sees 3.25 @3.35 (Lel., Ib.) Whole Ground 
Cervelat, hog bungs 1.08@1.10 eS REE IETS 38 35/38 mm. ........... 2.60@2.75 Caraway seed ........ 31 36 
Thuringer ...0i60.5.0s. 65@67 West Indies nutmeg 1.82 38/42 mm. .......... :2.35@2.50  Cominos seed ........ 42 47 
ET i anid o'ccce5 2 oko 89@91 Paprika, American, Hog bungs: (Each) Mustard seed 
Holsteiner ............. 78@80 POs B asendsccewes 52 Sow, 34 inch cut ........ 62@64 EE edidveceaeeccic 23 
SS er 98@1.00 Paprika, Spanish, Export, 34 in. cut ....... 53@57 yellow Amer. ...... 17 
yy Salami, Genoa style ... 1.10@1.12 No. 1 ...0..00ees 67 Large prime, 34 in. ..... 42@45 Oregano ............. 37 46 
Salami, cooked ........ 51@53 Cayenne pepper 63 Med. prime, 34 in. Coriander, 
Lin 4 ns0h' 4:06.06 aid 88@90 Pepper: Smsll WMS: ..ccodccsccce Morocco, No. 1 ..... 20 A 
RRR aR en = 1.00@ 1.02 Me BORG Dic éceess ~~. 56 Middles, cap off .......... D Marjoram, French 54 63 
rrr 89@91 ME . daéwaas. cass 97 1.05 | Narre eT Sage, Dalmatian, 
MEE Nak sevssuntrs 60 @62 EE Renee 71 76 Hog runners, green WS oe cose eaeses 59 66 
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Lengee lasting oe. pci sales appeal, and fewer returns are key reasons why Ed Auge 
Packing Company, San Antonio, Texas, uses high levels of NEO-CEBITATE in cured meats. 


Texas Packer Improves Color Stability of Ham 
and Bacon with High Levels of Neo-CeBiTATE’ 


Ham and bacon now marketed by Ed 
Auge Packing Company look and sell 
better than ever before. John Keene, 
president and general manager of Ed 
Auge, reports that NEo-CEBITATE in 
the curing formula helps make the 
difference. 


This Texas packer takes advantage 


. of the much higher levels of NEo- 


CEBITATE—up to 874% oz. per 100 
gallons of pickle—now permitted by 
the M.I.D. By increasing the amount 
of Neo-CesiTaTE formerly approved, 
better initial cure color and greater 
protection against color fade are ob- 
tained. As a result, NEo-CEBITATE 
pays off for Ed Auge on three counts: 


1. Better color creates greater sales 
appeal. 

2. Increased color stability at point 
of sale reduces product returns to a 
minimum. NEo-CEBITATE more than 
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pays for itself on this count alone. 

3. Consumer loyalty to the packer’s 
products is strengthened. Housewives 
find that Ed Auge’s products retain 
their appetizing color and flavor 
longer. 

Scores of other packers report simi- 
lar dollars-and-cents benefits by cur- 
ing ham and bacon with high levels 
of Neo-CEsirTaTE. Studies prove that 
color holding depends largely on the 
amount of NEo-CEBITATE remaining 
in the product after processing. The 
originally approved level provided 
only limited color stability. With the 


use of higher levels, however, the 
color of the finished product is sig- 
nificantly protected against fading. In 
fact, tests show that color stability is 
extended up to 600% in hams cured 
with high levels of NEo-CEBITATE. 


If you are considering NEo-CEBITATE 
for your cured meats, you will also be 
pleased to know that it is simple to 
use. It is easily adapted to your pres- 
ent formulations and processing 
methods. 

Call in your Merck representative 
now for the complete story—or write 
us for descriptive literature. 


® NEO-CEBITATE is a registered trademark of Merck & Co., Inc, 


rN 


merck MERCK 





we 2 MERCK & CO., INC. - 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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The Little Man Who's always There. . . 
SPECO'S “Old Timer” 





















ei 


You’re absolutely sure of quality and precision in knife blades 
and grinding plates when you specify Speco. And Speco’s “Old 
Timer” is the symbol of our 34 years of experience and our never- 
ending insistence on precision design and manufacture. The “Little 
Man” is always there when Speco products are being made and 
his watchful eye assures you of the finest in knife blades and 
grinder plates . . . always! Speco’s electronic drilling system can- 
not miss. Every grinder plate is produced to exact specifications. 

Naturally, your product quality depends on the “tools” you use. 
When your equipment is Speco, your product quality is assured. 
Every Speco product is solidly backed by our 
written guarantee. 

These are reasons why so many processors and 
sausage makers demand Speco knife blades and 
grinder plates for cleaner, cooler cuts. Compare 


Speco with any other make and you'll agree... . 


IT PAYS TO SPECIFY SPECO. 


13 KNIFE STYLES for all grinder makes give you the widest range of styles 
for every grinder. Let us send you our catalog to aid you in your selection. 


A SPECO PLATE FOR EVERY 
GRINDING JOB... 


and for every grinder make means that you can 
have the very best-—AND IT’S EASY TO 
ORDER. Just use our handy plate-ordering 
guide in the Purchasing Guide for the Meat 
Industry. 


SPECO, inc. 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 
3946 Willow Road, Schiller Park, Ill. ¢ Gladstone 5-7240, Chicago 
100 
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FRESH MEATS... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO 


May 24, 1960 


CARCASS BEEF 


Steers, gen. range: (carlots, Ib.) 


Prime, 700/800 ..... none qtd. 
Choice, 500/600 ...... 43 
Choice, 600/700 ...... 4214 
Choice, 700/800 ...... 42 
Good, 500/600 ........ 4014 
Good, 600/700 ........ 4014 
) RE Ae ae ares 34 
Commercial cow ..... 3142 
Canner-cutter cow ... 31 
PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 
Prime: (Lb.) 
Rounds, all wts. ....55 @56 
Tr. loins, 50/70 (icl) 95 @1.10. 
Sq. chux, 70/90 .... 38 
Armchux, 80/110 ..... 34 @37 
Ribs, 25/35 (cl) ....72 @75 
Briskets (el) ........ 30 @30% 
WANN IOs 8 is occ ie 14% @15 
Flanks, rough No. 1 .. 15 
Choice: 
Hindatrs., 5/800 ...... 5314 
Foreqtrs., 5/800 ...... 34 @3412 
Rounds, 70/90 Ibs. ....52 @52'2 
Tr. loins, 50/70 lcl. ..78 @86 
Sq. chux, 70/90 ...... 38 
Armchux, 80/110 ....34 @37 
Ribs, 25/30 (ich) ...... 60 @63 
Ribs, 30/35 (cl) ...... 60 @61 
Briskets (icl) ........ 30 @te 
ge Ae Peer ae 1434 @15 
Flanks, rough No. 1 .. 15 


Good (all wts.): 


Sq. CHUCKS ...0...05% 37 @38 
ee reer 49 @50 
is ag EEO Tee 29 @30 
Es Cancale on dauens 52 @54 
Loins, trim’d. ........ 70 @72 


COW, BULL TENDERLOINS 
C&C grade, fresh (Job lots, Ib.) 
80 


Cow, 3 lbs./down ...... @ 
Os. PO eevee 95@ 100 
ROW, S/S Te ose ecasé 105@1.10 
Cow, 5 lbs./up .......... 116@120 
rei, S TGR OS) ase st ese 116@120 
CARCASS LAMB 
(Lel., Ib.) 

Prime, 35/45 Ibs. ..... 47 @49 
Prime, 45/55 lbs. .... 45 @48 
Prime, 55/65 lbs. .... 43 @46 
Choice, 35/45 Ibs. ...... 47 @49 
Choice, 45/55 lbs. ...... 45 @48 
Choice, 55/65 Ibs. ...... 43 @46 
Good, all wts. .......... 41 @47 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


(Frozen, carlots, Ib.) 


Tongues, No. 1, 100’s .. 33:4 
Tongues, No. 2, 100’s .. 31 
Hearts, regular 100’s .. 22n 
Livers, regular, 35/52’s 22@23 
Livers, selected, 35/50’s 30%n 
Tripe, cooked, 100’s 8n 
Tripe, scalded, 100’s .. 7 
Lips, unscalded, 100’s 14n 
Lips, scalded, 100’s ... 15%4n 
PLY Satanas ewes Gndne 4% 
i eg Peres 5% 
Udders, 100’s .......... 54%4n 


FANCY MEATS 


Beef tongues, (lb.) 
corned, No. P, a esha 39 
corned, No. 2 ....... 37 

Veal breads, 6/18 rOZ. .. 135 
pi oer 155 

Calf tongues, 1-lb./dn. 28 
BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 

FRESH 

Canner-cutter cow meat, (lb.) 
a ree 45 

Bull meat, boneless, 

\ Ere 4714 

Beef trimmings, 

75/85, barrels ....... 35 @35% 
75/85‘, barrels ..... 3514 @36 
85/90, barrels ...... 39 @40 

Boneless chucks, 

i | Ee Arr ree 45 

Beef cheek meat, 
trimmed, barrels .... 3714n 

Beef head meat, bbls. 31n 


Veal trimmings, 


boneless, barrels ....45 @46 


VEAL SKIN-OFF 


(Lel., Ib.) 
Prime, carcass, 90/120 ..... 53 @55 
Prime, carcass, 120/150 ....52@55 
Choice, carcass, 90/120 ....50@51 
Choice, carcass, 120/150 ....49@51 
Good, carcass, 90/150 ...... 46@49 
Commercial, 90/190 ....... 41@43 
Utility, carcass, 90/190 ....36@40 
Cull carcass, 60/125 ........ 32@35 
BEEF HAM veda 
Insides, 12/up, lb. ... 55 
Outsides, 8/up, Ib. .... 54 
Knuckles, 742/up, Ib. .. 55 


n-nominal, b-bid, a-asked 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco No. Portland 


May 24 May 24 May 24 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass): 
STEER: 
Choice, 5-600 Ibs. ........ $44.50 @ 47.00 $47.00 @ 48.00 $45.00 @ 46.50 
Choice, 6-700 lbs. ........ 44.00 @ 46.00 44.50 @ 47.00 44.50 @ 46.00 
Good, 5-600 Ibs. ........ 42.00 @ 44.00 44.00 @ 45.00 44.00 @ 45.50 
Good, 6-700 lbs. ........ 41.00 @ 42.00 43.00 @ 44.00 43.00 @ 44.50 
Stand., 3-600 lbs. ........ 40.00 @ 42.00 41.00 @ 43.00 40.00 @ 43.00 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts. . 33.00 @ 36.00 35.00 @ 38.00 37.00 @ 39.00 
Utility, all wts. .......... 32.00 @ 34.00 31.00 @ 33.00 35.00 @ 37.00 
Canner-cutter ........... 29.00 @ 33.00 29.00 @ 31.00 33.00 @ 36.00 
Bull, util. & com’l. ..... 37.00 @ 40.00 37.00 @ 39.00 40.00 @ 41.00 
FRESH CALF: (Skin-off) (Skin-off) (Skin-off) 
Choice, 200 Ibs./down . 50.00@54.00 None quoted 46.00 @ 54.00 
Good, 200 lbs./down . 48.00@52.00 46.00 @ 52.00 44.00 @52.00 
LAMB (Carcass): (Spring) (Spring) (Spring) 
Prime, 45-55 Ibs. ........ 46.00 @ 48.00 44.00 @ 47.00 46.00 @ 49.00 
Prime, 55-65 lbs. ........ 42.00 @ 46.00 42.00 @ 44.00 None quoted 
Choice, 45-55 Ibs. ........ 46.00 @ 48.00 44.00 @ 47.00 46.00 @ 49.00 
Choice, 55-65 Ibs. ........ 42.00 @ 46.00 42.00 @ 44.00 None quoted 
GOOG OH WE. fo SES 8. 42.00 @ 45.00 40.00 @ 44.00 44.00 @ 47.00 


FRESH PORK: (Carcass) 


(Packer style) 
135-175 Ibs. U.S. No. 1-3 None quoted 


(Shipper style) (Shipper style) 
None quoted 26.50 @ 28.00 


LOINS: 
Se cee 41.00 @ 45.00 45.00 @ 48.00 46.00 @ 48.00 
|. Seer 41.00 @ 45.00 46.00 @ 48.00 46.00 @ 48.00 
BOO ES we bec ckuss cnk'e 41.00 @45.00 44.00 @ 46.00 46.00 @ 48.00 
PICNICS: (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) 
We Re i choi teaches aces 29.00 @ 35.00 30.00 @ 34.00 31.00 @35.00 
HAMS: . 
| ne eee ae 44.00 @52.00 48.00 @ 52.00 49.00 @ 55.00 
RGIS IGS os ectaiiideressces 44.00 @51.00 46.00 @ 50.00 48.00 @53.00 
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NEW YORK 
May 24, 1960 
CARCASS BEEF AND CUTS re 
el., Ib.) 
Prime steer: (iel., lb.) Veal breads, 6/12-0z. ........ 1.42 
: De ET ry ise ve" 1.62 
Hinds., 6/700 ........ 61 @66 Beef livers, selected ........ 38 
Hinds., 7/800 ........ 61 @67 Beef kidneys 23 
Rounds, cut across, ‘  Sg-lis Seon. ocr. 
flank off pose 54 @59 Oxtails, %4-lb., frozen ....... 19 


Rds., dia. bone, f.o. ..55 @59 
Short loins, untrim. 107 @120 


Short loins, trim. ....130 @156 
EE se cabal esos waka 17 @21 
SN sire cle goad was te 67 @75 
APO CRUGKS «6.6 vciccce 35 @40 
MOG Sib Ss dsc tine a 34 @40 
PIM Soe uateb nae 13 @17 
Choice steer: 
Carcass, 6/700 ........ 46 @48% 
Carcass, 7/800 ........ 45 @47\2 
Carcass, 8/900 ........ 4414 @46 
Hinds, 6/700 ......... 55 @60 
REM FP) OO Sick peas 54 @59 
Rounds, cut across, 
eee 53 @59 


Rds., dia. bone, f.o. ..54 @59 
Short loins, untrim. ..70 @84 


Short loins, trim. ....92 @110 
ti | er ee ie ae 16 @20 
| ee ee Er 61 @65 
Arm chucks .......0.. 36 @42 
WOE dav Hed scconssy 33 @40 
ROU oc caw ee ots caves 13 @16 


Good steer: 
Carcass, 5/600 
Carcass, 6/700 .... 


4312 @4514 
--43 @45 





Hinds, 6/700 5312 @58 
Hinds, 7/800 53 @57 
Rounds, cut across, 

| ree 53 @58 
Short loins, untrim. ..67 @71 
Short loins, trim. ....81 @85 
WR 6d cose as s wald 16 @20 
BE. Sine SKedmaraw eas ence 56 @60 
Arm chucks ......... 35 @40 


VEAL SKIN-OFF 


(Carcass prices, Icl., Ib.) 


Prime, 90/120 .......... 57 @63 
Prime, 120/150 ........ 55 @61 
Choice, 90/120 ........ 48 @55 
Choice, 120/150 ........ 47 @53 
Good, 90/120 .......... 46 @49 
Good, 120/150 .......... 44 @47 


Choice calf, all wts. ...42 @47 
Good calf, all wts. ....41 @44 


Mcl., Ib.) 
cn hk. Ee 47 @50 
ie Serene 46 @50 
Prime, 55/65 ......cce0 43 @46 
Choice, 35/45 .......... 47 @50 
Choice, 45/55 .......... 44 @48 
Choice, 55/65 .......... 43 @45 
Good, 35/45 ........... 42 @44 
Good, 45/55 ........... 40 @43 
Gaeey CAE: oi éiescnaus 39 @41 
(Carlots, Ib.) 
Choice, 35/45 .......0<. 48 @50 
Choice, 45/55 ........:- 45 @47 
Choice, 55/65 .......... 44 @46 


CARCASS BEEF 


(Carlots, rd 
Steer, choice, 6/700 ....45 @45% 
Steer, choice, 7/800 .... 
Steer, choice, 8/900 ....44 @45 


Steer, good, 6/700 ...... 43 @44 
Steer, good, 7/800 ...... 43 @43% 
Steer, good, 8/900 ...... 42 @42% 





PHILA. FRESH MEATS 


May 24, 1960 

PRIME STEER: (cl. Ib.) 
Carcass, 5/700 ........ 50% @52 
Carcass, 7/900 ........ 49% @51\% 
Rounds, flank off ....56 @59 
Loins, full, untr., ....72 @75 
Loins, full, trim. ..... 94 @96 
Ribs, 7-bone ......... 70 @74 
Armchux, 5-bone ..... 37 @39 
Briskets, 5-bone ...... 30 @34 

CHOICE STEER: 
Carcass, 5/700 ........ 4614 @47\4 
Carcass, 7/900 ....... 4514 @47 
Rounds, flank off ....55 @57 
Loins, full, untr., ....56 @58 
Loins, full, trim. ..... 72 @7 
Ribs, 7-hone .........: 60 @63 
Armchux, 5-bone ....37 @39 
Briskets, 5-bone ...... 30 @34 

GOOD STEER: 
Carcass, 5/700 ........ 43% @45 
Carcass, 7/900 ........ 43 @441% 


Rounds, flank off ....52 @54 
Loins, full, untr., ....52 @54 


Loins, full, trim. ....65 @69 
Ribs, 7-bome ......... 54 @58 
Armchux, 5-bone ....36 @38 
Briskets, 5-bone ...... 30 @34 
COW CARCASS: 
Comm’. 500/700 ...... 35 @37 
Utility 350/700 ....... 34 @36 
Can-cut 350/700 ...... 3314 @35%4 
VEAL CARC.: Choice Good 
oto SOC: 49@51 45@48 
90/120 lbs. ....... 50@53 46@50 
120/150 Ibs. ...... 50@53 46@50 
LAMB, Spr.: Prime Choice 
36/45 tbs. ........ 53@55 53@55 
45/55 Ibs. ........ 50@53 50@53 
Ye | pre 48@51 48@51 


CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 


MATERIAL—FRESH 


Pork trimmings: (Job lots) 
40% lean, barrels 17 


50% lean, barrels .... 19 

80% lean, barrels ... 33 

95% lean, barrels ... 41 
Pork head meat ....... 30 
Pork cheek meat 

trimmed, barrels .... 35 
Pork cheek meat, 

untrimmed .......... 33 


Phila., N. Y. Fresh Pork 


PHILADELPHIA: docal, Icl. ng 
Reg. loins, 8/12 ...... 44 @47 
Reg. loins, 12/16 ....41 @44 
Boston Butts, 4/8 ....30 @34 
Spareribs, sheet ...... 38 @42 
Hams, sknd. 10/12 ....4512 @47 
Hams, sknd. 12/14 ....44 @46 
Picnics, S.S. 4/6 ...... 26 @28 
Picnics, S.S. 6/8 ....25 @27 
Bellies, 10/14 ........ 26 @28 

NEW YORK: (Box lots, Ib.) 
Reg. loins, 8/12 ...... 42 @49 
Reg. loins, 12/16 ....40 @47 
Hams, sknd., 12/16 ..44 @49 
Boston butts, 4/8 ....32 @38 


Regular picnics, 4/8 ..26 @32 
Spareribs, 3/down ....38 @44 


CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 


May 24, 1960 
Hams, skinned, 10/12 ... 43 
Hams, skinned, 12/14 ... 43 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 ... 41% 
Picnics, 4/6 Ibs. ........ 23% 
Picnics, 6/8 lbs. ........ 23 
Pork loins, boneless .... 55 
Shoulders, 16/dn. ...... 2714 
(Job lots, Ib.) 
POSH TIVGGS os icin 0 0 dsass 114% @12 


Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s 72 @75 
Neck bones, bbls. .... 84@ 9 
Feet, s.¢., Dbis, ..0.0. 7%@ 8 


OMAHA, DENVER MEATS 
(Carcass carlots, cwt.) 
Omaha, May 25, 1960 

Choice steer, 6/700 ...$42.00@42.25 


Choice steer, 7/800 .. 41.75@42.00 
Choice steer, 8/900 .. 41.25@41.75 
Good steer, 6/800 .... 40.25@41.00 
Choice heifer, 5/700 .. 41.50@42.00 
Good heifer, 5/700 .. 38.50@39.00 
Cow, C-C & util. . 29.50@30.25 


Denver, May 25, 1960 


Choice steer, 6/700 .. 42.00@42.50 
Choice steer, 7/800 .. 41.00@42.00 
Choice steer, 8/900 .. 41.00@41.50 
Good steer, 6/800 .. 40.00@41.50 
Choice heifer, 5/600 .. 42.00@42.50 
Choice heifer, 6/700 .. 41.25@41.75 
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PORK AND LARD ... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, May 25, 1960). 


SKINNED HAMS 


F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
Mk Sida eases kL Per ET 42 
MER: “sects sedes og! Peer 41% 
MED eek ee |e Ee aa 40 
Nero ks eae 3814 
IRR Pee VEE occcosanee 37 
Aa ak te oa. 0a i eee 36 
PE ee sa ee 36n 
Te eate teenie it. eres 36n 
er re 3514 
ME Shines ahs s S8/ap). Be. in :655 000s 33 
PICNICS 
F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
7 eS : 23n 
| re | See 2214 
Sa ke ee 22%n 
Sr Saks seen oo: eee 224%n 
21%......f.f.a. 8/up 2’s in ...22% 
| aes fresh 8/up 2’s in ....n.q. 





FRESH PORK CUTS 


Job Lot Car Lot 
Er Loins, 12/dn ..411%2@43 
30% ...... Loins, 12/16 ..38@38% 
ee Loins, 16/20 ........ 33 
eee Loins, 20/up ........ 31 
SS: Butts, 4/8 ...293%4@30n 
ee. 8 ee 27144n 
Fe Butts, 8/up ...... 274on 
ree tO: ee 36 
Seb avan sxe eee 27% 
RS bocce eee eer a 22 


BELLIES 
F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
ohh sig acca o's Lee 27n 
27@27% ...... 8/10 27 @ 2712 
RR «. 6 heey se nme pk Beare 2712 
Sra TPO 0 oe nae 2612 
25@25% ...... 14/16 ....25@25% 
| re SP ars 24 
RS Sa | eRe 214 
D.S. BRANDED BELLIES (CURED) 
ac, 6 tness 540 on an Sy FE: 19 
eres SPO xe visas 18144n 
G.A. froz., fresh D.S. Clear 
eee i eee te 19n 
Ts Pe Oe 18n 
a errr } 2 ee 17n 
Bi Nisan eeans ba BOP. in tensa 7n 
BOT ubeatsnashene CRO in as vax 14@16 
FAT BACKS 
Frozen or fresh Cured 
Wl 2 SR Nk ads 3 nai i, Eee peers ee 7 
a Sat ee eee 8 
Wa ii6 cb de ea i) eee 9% 
Bee eres BOW aces iccas 10 
WN tistiisieasscas Se 10% 
WOE 6iker vacua’ | ee 12 
ME sna a0 es ee RR ees: 12 
SN Ae MED fo. eancie score 12 
OTHER CELLAR CUTS 

Frozen or fresh Cured 
Re ois Gare Sq. Jowls, boxed ....n.q. 
eee Jowl Butts, loose ...10n 
ee Jowl Butts, boxed ..n.q. 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Drum contract basis) 
FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1960 


Open High Low Close 
July 9.80 9.80 9.72 9.75b 
Sept. 10.17 10.20 10.12 10.15b 
Oct. 10.20 10.20 10.15 10.15 
Nov. 10.12 10.15 10.12 10.15 


Sales: 1,600,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Thurs., 
May 19: July, 296; Sept., 422; Oct., 
111; and Nov., 38 lots. 


MONDAY, MAY 23, 1960 


July 9.80 9.80 9.70 9.70b 
Sept. 10.20 10.20 10.10 10.12a 
Oct. 10.10 10.15 10.10 10.12 
Nov. 10.15 10.20 10.15 10.17 


Sales: 2,120,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Fri., May 
20: July, 292; Sept., 432; Oct., 112; 
and Nov., 39 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1960 


July 9.70 9.70 9.67 9.67a 

Sept. 10.12 10.15 10.05 10.07a 

Oct. 10.12 10.12 10.07 10.10 

Nov. 10.17 10.17 10.15 10.15 
Sales: 2,320,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Mon., 
May 23: July, 281; Sept., 244; Oct., 
114; and Nov., 42 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1960 


July 9.67 9.77 9.67 9.77a 
Sept. 10.07 10.17 10.10 10.15 
Oct. 10.10 10.20 10.10 10.15 
Nov. 10.20 10.20 10.20 10.20 

Sales: 1,840,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Tues., 
May 24: July, 268; Sept., 465; Oct., 
114; and Nov., 45 lots. 


THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1960 


July 9.80 9.85 9.80 9.82a 
Sept. 10.15 10.22 10.15 10.17b 
Oct. 10.20 10.22 10.20 10.22 

Nov. vita as 10.25b 


Sales: 2,200,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Wed., 
May 25: July, 266; Sept., 473; Oct., 
115; and Nov., 45 lots. 
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LARD FUTURES PRICES 
(Loose contract basis) 
FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1960 


Open High Low’ Close 
July <p va wie 8.50n 
Sept. 9.15a 


Sales: none. 


Open interest at close, Thurs., 
May 19: July, 2; and Sept., 64 lots. 


MONDAY, MAY 23, 1960 
July “aye ke e8 8.50n 
Sept. wae 9.15a 
Sales: none. 


Open interest at close, Fri., May 
20: July, 2; and Sept., 64 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1960 


July ane wee ae 8.50n 
Sept. 9.00a 


Sales: none. 


Open interest at close, Mon., 
May 23: July, 2; and Sept., 64 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1960 


July —? sige ska 8.40n 
Sept. 9.15 9.15 9.15 9.15a 


Sales: none. 


Open interest at close, Tues., 
May 24: July, 2; and Sept., 64 lots. 


THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1960 


July or rae wee. 8.55b 
Sept. 9.15a 


Sales: none. 


Open interest at close, Wed., 
May 25: July, 2; and Sept., 64 lots. 


DOG FOOD OUTPUT 


Canned food and canned 
or fresh frozen food com- 
ponents for dogs, cats and 
like animals, prepared un- 
der government inspection 
totaled 6,438,797 lbs. in the 
week ended May 7. 





MINUS MARGINS BROADEST IN MONTHS 


(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 


Hog cut-out margins continued to grow worse this 
week, with the minus signs on all three weight classes 
falling back to their widest ranges in months. Mark- 
downs on lean cuts led the sweeping pork price decline. 
In the meantime, the live hog market reported a rela- 
tively moderate price decline from levels of last week. 














—180-220 lbs.— —220-240 Ibs.— —240-270 lbs.— 
Value Value Value 
‘per per ewt. per per ewt. per per ewt. 
cwt fin. ewt. fin. ewt. fin. 
alive yield alive yield alive yield 
NM OB. gs i osc a cee a $11.59 $16.72 $10.76 $15.14 $10.10 $14.25 
Fat cute, lard .......:. 4.53 6.50 4.54 6.42 4.05 5.61 
Ribs, trimms., etc. .... 1.88 2.71 1.71 2.37 1.60 2.20 
ee” aE 17.00 16.75 15.97 
Condemnation loss .... .08 .08 .08 
Handling, overhead ... 2.31 2.10 1.89 
TOTAL. CORT. ......000 19.39 27.90 18.93 26.66 17.94 25.09 
pi.) A A 18.00 25.93 17.01 23.93 15.75 22.06 
Cutting maring ..... —1.39 —1.97 —1.92 —2.73 —2.19 —+3.03 
Margin last week ...—1.12 —1.60 —1.72 -—2.41 -—2.06 -—2.84 
PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE LARD PRICES 
Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
May 24 May 24 May 24 
Bb. CAFtOMS ....ccccccce 13.50 @ 16.00 16.50 @ 17.50 13.00 @ 15.50 
50-lb. cartons & cans . 12.50@15.00 16.00 @17.00 None quoted 
POEL € cveaios cdonticeein 11.50@ 12.75 15.00 @ 16.00 10.00 @ 14.00 
PACKERS’ WHOLESALE VEGETABLE OILS 
Wednesday, May 25, 1960 
LARD PRICES Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b 
Wednesday, May 25, 1960 peer ercertrer sss 10% 
Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. ecoae me ea 10% @ a 
GRMN sPeichdeceshaewees $12 “Caine. 6 
Refined lard, 50-lb fiber f.0.b. mills e 12%n 
cubes, f.o.b. Chicago .... 11.50 Soybean ee ea 
Kettle rendered, 50-lb tins, f.0.b aentue By 
BOD. CREED. ace scisse «08 OO ea we. bs 
Leaf, kettle rendered, Pacific Coast . 14%n 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago .... 13.00 nas 
SE PE 0k 6 chib wae ec oiane 12.75 £o0.b mills 16 
Neutral, drums, f.o.b. Cottonseed foots: enc te 
ee RR err 14.00 : 
Standard shortening, . — = oe i: 
ae Se ees bo iy | SAM 2" cy am Abeta de 2 Aaies 2 
Hydrogenated shortening, Soybean foots, midwest 1% 
North & South, drums ... 18.00 
OLEOMARGARINE 
’ Wednesday, May 25, 1960 
WEEK : has bags i = — vegetable, 20% 
.S. or ry Ref. in Me RROD. «so ceceescce 
D.R. rend. 50-Ib. Yellow quarters, 
cash loose__ tins 30-lb. cartons ........... 2414 
tierces (Open (Open Milk churned pastry, 
(Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Mkt.) 750-lb. lots, 30’s ......... 2314 
May 20 ... 9.671 8%4@8%4 10.50n Woger Shiemed pastry: oat 
sed = “ — be be gma Bakers, steel drums, tons .. 17% 
May 25 ... 9.70n 8.25 10.50n 
May 26 ... 9.75n 8.25 10.50n OLEO OILS 
Note: add ic to all prices end- 
ing in 2 or 7. ae oleo stearine, 10% 
n-nominal, a-asked, b-bid Extra oleo oil (drums) ..15 @15% 


HOG-CORN 
RATIOS COMPARED 
The hog-corn ratio based 

on barrows and gilts at 
Chicago for the week end- 
ed May 21, 1960 was 13.5, 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 
This ratio compared with 
the 13.2 ratio for the pre- 
ceding week and 12.6 a 
year ago. These ratios 
were calculated on the ba- 
sis of No. 3 yellow corn 
selling at $1.207, $1.194 and 
$1.304 per bu. during the 
three periods, respectively. 


Prime oleo oil (drums) 1442@14% 


N. Y. COTTONSEED 
OIL CLOSINGS 


Closing cottonseed oil futures in 
New York were as follows: 

May 20—July, 12.26b-27a; Sept. 
12.24; Oct., 11.97; Dec., 11.94b 
95a; Mar., 11.98b-12.00a; May, 
11.98b-12.10a; July, 11.97b-12.10a; 
and Sept., 11.83b-12.10a. 

May 23—July, 12.31; Sept., 12.27; 
Oct., 11.99-12.00; Dec., 11.95b-96a; 
Mar., 11.99b-12.00a; May, 12.00b; 
July, 11.95b; and Sept., 11.85b. 

May 24—July, 12.22; Sept., 12.17b- 
18a; Oct., 11.92; Dec., 11.87; Mar. 
11.91b-95a; May, 11.92b-12.02a; July, 
11.85b-12.00a; and Sept., 11.75b. 

May 25—July, 12.18b-20a; Sept., 
12.15b-17a; Oct., 11.91; Dec., 11.86b- 
88a; Mar., 11.91b; May, 11.92b; 
July, 11.95; and Sept., 11.81b. 

May 26—July, 12.06; Sept., 12.04; 
Oct., 11.85b-86a; Dec., 11.82-79; 
Mar., 11.86b-87a; May, 11.82b; July; 
11,75b; and Sept., 11.70b. 
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1960 Model ¢ ““FAMCO”’ 
AUTOMATIC SAUSAGE LINKER 


1960 


\ Oa 
—— Malgy pt 
ain 


See Page H/Fa 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 

Links Pepperoni, Polish Sausage as well as Pork Sausage & Wieners 
... Links sheep and hog casings from 16 mm to 40 mm... available 
with or without an automatic cut-off device .. . adjusts automatically 
to casing diameter. 


CAPACITY 
3 inch links & up in '/, inch in- 
crements 


UP (16,000 links per hour 
10 1400 Ibs. of Sausage per hour 


2200 Ibs. of Pepperoni per hour 
Write for details about a free trial in your sausage kitchen 


“FAMCO”’ automatic 


SAUSAGE LINKER MACHINE 

Division of Allen Gauge & Tool Cc. 
421 North Braddock Ave. ° 
Phone: CHURCHILL 1-6410 


FEATURES 
Now available in extra long links 
Easy to install 
Simple to operate 
Saves 60% of your labor cost 





Pittsburgh 21, Penn., U.S.A. 





HESS-STEPHENSON CO. 


BROKERS 


327 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
BEEF——-PROVISIONS—LARD 
SAUSAGE MATERIAL 


BONELESS AND CARCASS BEEF, 
MUTTON, VEAL 


from 
NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


PROVISIONS ......... PHONE: WAbash 2-5690 
ROE alin: wise ae eee ee PHONE: WAbash 2-0440 
TELETYPE: CG 2287-8 


CABLE ADDRESS: HESTE 
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- 07) ae © Sage 
from 


NL @) a ee | el a Oe ee 
Boneless Round 


© Sirloin Butts 


®Rib Eyes 


©Boneless Strips 


@Shoulder Clods 


S. BECK MEAT CO. 


725 WEST 47th STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone KEnwood 6-818 


39 YEARS OF CONTI 









“ASMUS BROTHERS PERFECTED CURING POWDER 
IS A FREE-FLOWING, QUICK CURE GUARANTEED 
TO GIVE YOU THE FINEST RESULTS IN CURING 
HAMS, BACON, AND ALL SAUSAGE MEATS. PHONE, 
WRITE OR ASK THE ASMUS SALESMAN.” 








Asmus Brothers, Inc. 


523 East Congress, Detroit 26, Michigan 




















Mixed or ‘ 
Straight car‘. RUSSELL PACKING COMPANY 
lots of all A PORK PACKERS 
Fresh pork / FRESH MEATS ONLY 
cuts... ra 3946 S. NORMAL AVENUE e CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS « BO 8-1200 
HAM LARD 
BACON SAUSAGE 











“Dartridge 


© THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. « CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


(F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, May 25, 1960 
BLOOD 
Unground, per unit of 
ammonia, bulk .............. 4.50n 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 
Wet rendered, unground, loose 


Ed kde adap ee ook ed o80 5.00@ 5.25n 
NA IE Sy Riga ’sisists's ics Xia eles 4.75@ 5.00n 
ER: ONIN ca ace oie:a al ace'ee'n t's S00 4.50n 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 


Carlots, ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagged $70.00@ 82.50 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk .. 67.50@ 70.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged .. 70.00@ 82.50 
60% digester tankage, bulk .. 67.50@ 70.00 


80% blood meal, bagged ....... 110.00 @ 125.00 
Steam bone meal, 50-lb. bags 

(specially prepared) .......... 97.50 
60% steam bone meal, bagged .. 80.00 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Feather tankage, ground, 


per unit ammonia (85% prot.) *4.75 
Hoof meal, per unit of ammonia 76.75 
DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Low test, per unit prot. ........ 1.30n 
Medium test, per unit prot. ... 1.20n 
High test, per unit prot. ...... 1.10@ 1.15n 
GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 
Bone stock, (gelatine), ton .... 14.50 
Cattle jaws, feet (non-gel), ton .. 1.25@ 3.25 
te SS er 3.25@ 7.50 
Pigskins (gelatine), Ib. ........ 7b 
Pigskins (rendering) piece ..... 7%@ 12% 


ANIMAL HAIR 
Winter coil, dried, 


e.af. mideast, tom .......... 80.00@ 85.00 
Winter coil, dried, midwest, ton 70.00@ 75.00 
Cattle switches piece .......... 2@ 3% 
Summer processed (Apr.-Oct.) 


I Ue alae te tise 4 eles <0 Zasae 13@ 14 
*Del. midwest, tdel. east, n—nom., a—asked. 





| - TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1960 








Late last week producers oi in- 
edible tallows and greases main- 
tained their reluctance to sell at 
steady prices; consequently, users 
were induced to pay ¥%c higher prices 
on some stock. Bleachable fancy tal- 
low traded at 55¢c, prime tallow at 
5%ec, No. 1 tallow and yellow grease 
at 4%c and special tallow at 5c, all 
c.a.f. Chicago. Bleachable fancy tal- 
low was bid at 64%4@6%c, c.a.f. New 
York, and the outside price was for 
high titre stock. Choice white grease, 
all hog, was bid at 634c, New York, 
and it was offered at 7c. A few tanks 
of edible tallow changed hands at 
8c, c.a.f. Chicago, and later in fair 
movement, some sold at 8c, also 
c.a.f. Chicago. Edible tallow was bid 
at 7¥%c, f.o.b. Denver, and at 75c, 
f.0.b. favorable River Points. Sellers, 
however, were holding out for a %c 
higher price. 

At the start of the new week, addi- 
tional tanks of bleachable fancy tal- 
low sold at 5%c, c.a.f. Chicago, and 
more of the same material was avail- 


able at 534c. Some off-special tallow 
traded at 5c, and regular and better 
grade special tallow and B-white 
grease sold at 54%@5c, also c.a-f. 
Chicago. Yellow grease was bid at 
5\4c, c.a.f. New York, but it was held 
at 55¢c. Some yellow grease moved 
at 4%4@4%ce, c.a.f. Chicago. 

Special tallow met buying inquiry 
at 534c, delivered East. Edible tallow 
sold within the range of 84%4@8Yc, 
c.a.f. Chicago, several tanks involved. 
The edible tallow market was mixed 
f.o.b. River basis. Buying interest was 
apparent around favorable River 
points at 754c, but it was held at 
734c. On the other hand, some longer 
freight haul points had some stock 
offered at 75¢c. A few tanks of choice 
white grease, all hog, traded at 6¥%c 
and some original fancy tallow sold 
at 6c, all c.a.f. Chicago. 

A few tanks of bleachable fancy 
tallow traded at midweek at 5%c, 
c.a.f. Chicago, steady. Additional lots 
of the same were reported available 
at 534c. Inquiry was not as brisk on 
most inedible tallow and grease 
items. A couple of tanks of special 
tallow moved at 5c, delivered Chi- 
cago. Original fancy tallow was of- 





“‘DUPPS COOKERS are 


8 ways superior...” 








(1) Choose from 5 Drives... 





Dupps offers you five different drives 
engineered to fit exactly what you 
want .‘‘Space Saver” Drive with Gear- 
motor, “Space Saver” Drive with Gear 
Reducer, Herringbone Drive, Herring- 
bone Reducer Drive, Shaft Mounted 
Reducer Drive. 


Dupps cookers are designed by engineers who have your prob- 
lems and your desires specifically in mind. They are fabricated 
of the best pre-tested materials. You are sure of a highly prac- 
tical . . . efficient machine that will give you year after year of 


trouble-free service. 


The Dupps Co. cERMANTOWN, OHIO 
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fered at 6c, c.a.f. Chicago, and bid 
at 5%c. No significant price changes 
were reported on product for eastern 
destinations. Choice white grease, all 
hog, traded at 6%4c, c.a.f. East, with 
bids out for more. Sellers, however, 
asked %@Mc higher. 

Bleachable fancy tallow was bid 
at 6@6%c, East. Edible tallow was 
bid at 84c, c.a.f. Chicago, but it was 
held at 8%c. Some edible tallow 
changed hands at 7c, f.o.b. Denver, 
and more of the same was available 
at that basis. The River market, f.o.b., 
was quiet and unchanged as to in- 
quiry and offers. Yellow grease re- 
portedly sold within the quoted 
range of 434@4‘c, c.a.f. Chicago, and 
again quality of stock considered. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 8%c, Chicago 
basis and 75¢c, f.o.b. River; original 
fancy tallow, 6c; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 55gc; prime tallow, 53c; spe- 
cial tallow, 54%c; No. 1 tallow, 4%c; 
and No. 2 tallow, 4%c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, all hog, 
64gc; B-white grease, 54%c; yellow 
grease, 434@4%c; and house grease 
was quoted at 414c. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 

New York, May 25, 1960 
Dried blood was quoted today at 
$4 per unit of ammonia. Low test 
wet rendered tankage was listed at 
$4.25 per unit of ammonia and dry 
rendered tankage was priced at 

$1.10@1.15 per protein unit. 


Forecast Record Production 
Of Inedible Tallow In 1960 


A record production of 3,450,000,- 
000 lbs. of inedible tallow and grease 
has been forecast for 1960. This vol- 
ume represents a 6 per cent increase 
over last year’s peak output. 

The prediction of a 200,000,000-Ib. 
increase in production for this year 
over 1959 was in accord with the up- 
ward trend in output evidenced in 
the last 20 years. Production of in- 
edible tallow and grease increased 
from 1,100,000,000 Ibs. in 1939 to 3,- 
250,000,000 Ibs. in 1959. 

January and February 1960 prices 
on inedible tallow averaged 5.3¢ per 
Ib. compared with 7¢ per Ib. in the 
corresponding period of 1959. 

Domestic use of inedible tallow 
and grease in 1960 was forecast at 
about the same as the past three 
years—at 1,800,000,000 Ibs. 

Our competitive position in foreign 
markets has improved because of 
lower prices and record production. 
Exports are expected to increase 10 
per cent over 1959 to a record 1,600,- 
000 000 Ibs. in 1960. 
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CHICAGO HIDES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1960 








BIG PACKER HIDES: An aggre- 
gate of about 110,000 hides sold last 
week, with both export and domestic 
interests active buyers. Steady prices 
were maintained. Following the good 
movement at midweek, trading fol- 
lowed to clean up most of the avail- 
able offerings. River heavy native 
cows sold at 17c, with some Milwau- 
kee and low freight stock at 17%4c. 
There was a good movement of 
heavy native steers last week as 
River production sold at 14%c and 
low freight stock at 15c. A few light 
and ex-light native steers sold steady 
at 22c and 24c, respectively. 

Branded cows from Northern and 
River points sold steady at 16c, with 
a car of Ft. Worth bringing a premi- 
um price of 17c. Around 20,000 butt- 
brand steers moved last week at 13c, 
while Colorados ruled unchanged at 
12c and about 20,000 pieces sold. 
About 1,000 heavy Texas steers sold 
at 1244c. All hides reported sold last 
week were May take-off. 

Buying orders lagged as the new 
week opened, and offerings were al- 
so light. On Tuesday, bids proved to 
be scarce and no action resulted. 
Some resale offerings of heavy native 
steers, butts and Colorados were 
heard at %c under last sales. Pack- 
ers were reluctant to go along; how- 
ever, bringing about a stand-off. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: The small packer and 
country hide market was dull this 
week. Buyers’ ideas were a fraction 
under asking prices. with 50/52-Ib. 
averages steady at 14@14%4c nom- 
inal. Some 50/52 renderers were said 
to be available at 14c, with the mar- 
ket quoted at 13@13%c nominal. 
No. 3, 50/52-lb. averages were also 
nominal at 10%@11. The 50/52’s 
were quoted at 17@17%c nominal, 
as were 60/62’s at 14@14%4c. Last 
reported trading on small packer 
bulls, 85-lb. average, was at 11c. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
Late last week, a couple cars of Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul light calf sold 
steady at 55c and some Winona light 
and heavy calf moved at 55c and 
57\4c, respectively. Some Southwest- 
ern kips sold steady at 44c. River 
overweights were available at 4214c, 
although last actual sales were at 
41c. River kips last sold at 45c. Big 
packer regular slunks last sold at 
1.55 and 1.60. Small packer allweight 
calf was nominal at 43@45c, as were 
allweight kins at 36@38c. Country 
allweight calf ranged from 28@30c 
and allweight kips from 25@2’7c. 

SHEEPSKINS: Northern and Riv- 
er No. 1’s moved slowly at 1.80@1.95, 
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with 2.20 reported paid sparingly. 
Southwestern mouton types were re- 
ported a shade easier at 2.15@2.25. 
Northern-River No. 2’s were steady 
at 1.50@1.65 nominal, as were South- 
western’s at 2.85. Midwest wool pelts 
were soft, with some recent sales at 
3.15@3.35 per cwt. liveweight basis. 
Western and Southwestern spring 
lambs were easier at 1.75@1.85 each, 
with trading fairly good. Pickled 
skins were draggy, with lambs quot- 
ed at 8.00@9.00 and sheep at 10.00@ 
10.50 per doz. Full wool dry pelts ~ 
were quoted at .23 nominal. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Wednesday, Cor. date 
May 18, 1960 1959 

Let. native steers ..22 @22%n 28 @28%n 
Hvy. nat. steers ....144%@15n 23 @23% 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers .. 24n 30 @30%n 
Butt-brand. steers .. 13n 21% 
Colorado steers .... 12n 201% 
Hvy. Texas steers .. 124n 21%n 
Light Texas steers .. 20n 26n 
Ex. lgt. Texas steers 22n 29n 
Heavy native cows ..17 @17%n 261%2@27 
Light nat. cows ....20 @21n 28 @29 
Branded cows ...... 16 @164%n 25%@27 
Native bulls ........ 11% @12n 17% @18n 
Branded bulls ...... 10% @1in 16% @17n 
Calfskins: 

Northerns, 10/15 Ibs. 57lon 70n 

10 Ibs./down ...... 55n 75n 
Kips, Northern native, 

errr 45n 55n 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60/62-Ib. avg. ...... 14 @14%n 19 @20n 
50/52-lb. avg. ...... 17 @17%n 23 @24n 


SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ..43 @45n 53 @55n 
Kipskins, all wts. ..36 @38n 43 @44n 


SHEEPSKINS 
Packer shearlings: 
NS Sari pares 1.80@ 2.25 1.75@ 1.90 
BTN ean Cade ase 1.50@ 1.70 -80@ 1.10 
ET. Os ps packs -23n .20@  .2in 


Horsehides, untrim. 10.50n 10.00@ 10.50n 
Horsehides, trim. ...10.00@10.50n 10.75@11.00 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


Friday, May 20, 1960 


Open High Low Close 
July ... 18.43 18.43 18.20 18.20 
Oct. ... 17.93 17.93 17.80 17.75 - .87a 
Jan. ... 17.30b 17.20 17.20 17.25b- .45a 
Apr. ... 16.85b eeey 16.85b-17.00a 
July ... 16.45b 16.35b 
Sales: 7 lots. 
Monday, May 23, 1960 
July ... 18.10b 18.15 17.66 17.65b 80a 
Oct. ... 17.60b 17.60 17.25 17.19b 35a 
Jan. ... 17.15b 40 er 16.90b .97a 
Apr. ... 16.80b 16.95 16.85 16.65b- .80a 
July ... 16.35b 16.50 16.50 16.35b 
Sales: 25 lots. 
Tuesday, May 24, 1960 
July ... 17.50b 17.70 17.70 17.70 
Cet... E08 17.20 17.15 17.20b 29a 
Jan. ... 16.98 16.98 16.90 16.80b- .90a 
Apr. ... 16.50b wae 16.50b- .70a 
July ... 16.35b 16.35b 
Sales: 10 lots. 
Wednesday, May 25, 1960 
July ... 17.64b 17.75 17.75 17.65b- .80a 
Oct. ... 17.20b 17.30 17.25 17.20b- .30a 
Jan. ... 16.75b a eae 16.75b-17.00a 
Apr. ... 16.50b 16.50b- .80a 
July ... 16.40b 16.40b 
Sales: 31 lots. 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 
July ... 17.64b 17.65 17.25 17.25 
Oct. ... 17.20b 17.20 16.70 16.75 - 70 
Jan. ... 16.75b 16.75 16.44 16.25b- .45a 
Apr. ... 16.50b TTT cabs 16.05b- .25a 
July ... 16.35b 16.35 16.00 15.70b-16.00a 


Sales: 48 lots. 
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FORGE TOUGHENED 


Silver 


bine Cutlery 


READY TO USE 


BUTCHER - SKINNING - RATTLE - AND BONING 
KNIVES - Cleavers - Splitters and Tools for all Pur- 
poses Connected with MEAT HANDLING. 


Special 
Curved 
: Boning 
§ Knife 


Order 
#18 


Narrow Cimeter 
Boning Knife 
Knife ; 
Order 
Order ’ HF IFTE 
#IFTEN 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG AND PRICES 








Order from your dealer or direct from 


COLUMBIA CUTLERY CORP. 


225 Lafayette St—New York 12, N. Y. 
Phone CAnal 6-6007 














HEMP AND TWINES 


BLENDED PHOSPHATES 


O 


TIN AND PAPER PANS 


SOLUBLE SPICES 


O 


PURE GELATINES 


GREEN AND RED 
DICED PEPPERS 


GARLIC AND 
ONION PRODUCTS 


VEGETABLES 


O 
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Retain “Fresh- 
Killed Bloom: 


WITH 
PURECO 
“DRY-ICE” 


CO, LIQUID 
“CHILL 
GRINDING" 





Pureco’s new book- 
let “How Carbon 
Dioxide Serves 
You’. Write for 
free copy. 











The Pureco Chill Grinding proc- 
ess uses “Dry-Ice” or CO2 
Liquid to produce uniformly 
high quality ground products. 
There is a better retention of 
color and “bloom’’, as well as 
considerable dollar savings. 
Temperature is pulled down 
quickly and held in a desired 
temperature range. Re-cooling 
after grinding is eliminated, 
grinding is better, easier. Re- 
sults: A saving on labor costs, 
shrinkage is reduced, chill room 
space is saved. 


Have a trial 
Chill Grinding 
demonstration. 


Pureco would like to demon- 
strate its Chill Grinding proc- 
ess to you in your plant... 
under your working conditions 
with no obligation on your part 
... call your Pureco man for 
details or write. 





PuRE CARBONIC 


Pure Carbonic Company, A Division of Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
General Offices: 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 
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~ TEE-CEE 


WIENER PEELER 


The Tee Cee Peeler will peel at least 500 Ibs. of 
average size franks an hour. Will peel any size wiener 
or frank made in artificial casing. 


No product lost, cut or scarred, and no sorting or 
repeeling necessary. The efficiency and mechanical 
simplicity of the Tee Cee Peeler is highly praised by 
all users. 


COMPACT—Shipping size is 14” x 14” x 19”. Operating 
space required is 14” x 42” to 49”. 

MAINTENANCE—tThe Tee Cee Peeler is built of stainless 
steel and anodized aluminum. There is nothing to get out 


of order or adjustment and daily clean up with hot water 
is oll that is necessary. 





See us at NIMPA 


REPRESENTATIVES Te 
Northeastern FOR FULL 
Lucas L. Lorenz Inc., 80 Gerry 

St., Brooklyn, New York ieee 


Southeastern 

Starr Parker Inc., 843 Mariette 
St. N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
Canada 


Walter Presswood, 30 Maybank 
St., Toronto, Canada 


THE ~ = on 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7545 KIRTLEY DRIVE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


European 
A. B. Tarmimporten, Torkelsgatan 
3, Gothenburg, Sweden 








IT’S COLDMASTER... 


FOR TROUBLE-FREE, WORRY-FREE 
DELIVERY TRUCK REFRIGERATION 


@ This claim may seem extravagant, but here’s an all-electric 
refrigeration unit that keeps its promise. Users’ reports high- 
light top-rate cooling capacity, trouble-free operation and low 
maintenance as the features they like best. 


Introducing the NEW UNITROL UNIT 

Now Coldmaster eliminates costly trouble-shooting and expen- 
sive professional service with its mew UNITROL, a single- 
package system control that plugs into the power plant. 
Positively assures the most reliable refrigeration ever. 


Write for 
Coldmaster Catalog 





OLDMASTER 


DELIVERY TRUCK REFRIGERATION 


Division of 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Waterloo, lowa 








BEEF - VEAL - PORK - LAMB { 
ALL BEEF FRANKFURTERS 


Complete line of SAUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 


* WeEST VIRGINIA SMOKED HAM 


* CANNEO HAMS and PICNICS 


a ~—*Y 


let us work with you... 
HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 281) Michigan Ave., Detroit 16 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Early Lambs In Below Average Flesh on May 1; 
California Marketings Ahead of Last Year 


Early lambs were generally in below average con- 
dition on May 1, according to the Crop Reporting 
Board. Growth and development of early lambs was 
retarded by unfavorable spring weather conditions. 
The 10 important early lamb states are Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, Arizona, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 

Spring lambs from the southern San Joaquin Valley 
in California started moving to market early in March, 
and volume movement began the middle of March. 
This was somewhat earlier than last year. Eastern ship- 
ments of California lambs were well above last year. 
About all of the Arizona early lamb crop has been mar- 
keted. Movement out of Texas was considerably below 
the volume moved during the first three months of 
1959. In the Pacific northwest states, heaviest lamb 
marketings will be in late July or early August. In the 
southeastern states, movement to market will be later 
than last year due to the slower pasture growth. 


Denver Man New Chief Of Livestock Dealers 


Robert Mayer, president of the Denver Stockyards 
Dealers Exchange, has been named chairman of the 
National Association of Livestock Dealers and Order 
Buyers for the coming year. Denver was chosen as 
the site of the 1961 convention, with the Denver Stock- 
yards Dealers Exchange as host. Other officers of the 
Denver Exchange are: Paul Kirley, vice president; 
and Gordon Alford, secretary-treasurer. Directors are 
Robert Fulton, Tom Donahue, Israel Miller, James 
Thomas, and Roland LaGrange. 


Swift & Co. Picks Strobel Head Cattle Buyer 


Swift & Company has announced that Carl Strobel, 
head cattle buyer for the firm at Kansas City for the 
past 10 years, is being transferred to Chicago, where 
he will be placed in charge of all cattle buying for the 
company. Succeeding Strobel at Kansas City will be 
R. S. (Bob) Selby of Chicago, an 18-year veteran. 


SALABLE, TOTAL RECEIPTS AT 12 MARKETS 





CATTLE CALVES———— 

Salable Total Salable Total 

Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 

1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 

Chicago 143,247 167,317 152,709 984 1,418 984 
Cincinnati . 13,907 12,322 17,046 9,991 2,974 2,999 
Denver .... 40,281 49,360 86,536 1,490 3,405 4,938 
Fort Worth 26,666 25,805 39,471 5,669 6,401 7,894 
Indianapolis 26,655 27,540 26,678 2,477 2,304 2,545 
Kansas City 84,004 82,854 107,062 5,221 3,313 10,008 
Okla. City . 28,440 32,233 32,068 4,033 1,900 4,140 
Omaha .. 135,498 172,840 142,039 2,069 2,664 2,400 
St. Joseph . 65,128 67,178 66,799 2,577 1,518 2,737 
N.S. Yards 59,467 60,497 62,307 6,842 8,655 7,225 
Sioux City . 104,111 131,648 107,043 1,550 1,810 2,214 
S. St. Paul 83,113 95,447 90,067 24,680 26,538 26,005 
Totals ... 810,517 925,041 929,825 60,583 62,900 74,089 


Totals, April 1959: cattle, 1,056,001; calves, 80,722. 








HOGS- SHEEP & LAMBS—— 

Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 

1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 

Chicago - 143,168 204,327 149,307 19,306 31,201 25,976 
Cincinnati 50,716 53,577 61,008 2,206 2,010 2,443 
Denver .... 22,877 14,266 55,493 88,294 113,186 138,182 
Fort Worth 13,963 14,739 37,783 93,604 81,713 130,240 
Indianapolis 144,408 164,563 144,561 3,888 4,181 3,888 
Kansas City 69,112 72,627 81,164 25,071 41,567 440 
Okla. City . 17,941 16,691 36,015 10,349 14,331 10,349 
Omaha - 174,927 197,349 263,346 51,211 63,484 67,540 
St. Joseph . 112,092 126,770 153,354 19,234 26,701 38,520 
N.S. Yards 265,401 280,272 270,064 9,454 14,660 23,596 
Sioux City . 165,282 172,089 181,377 21,979 23,918 27,752 
S. St. Paul 187,126 232,526 ¢seniee 27,614 18,721 40,842 
Totals ..1,367,013 1,549,796 60,233 72,210 435,673 594,768 


3 
1,865, 138; sheep, 679,218 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 
Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
May 24 were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 



































N.Y. Yds. Chicago Sioux City Omaha St. Paul 
HOGS: 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1: 
180-200 $17.35-17.50 $16.25-17.25 
200-220 17.35-17.50 $16.50-17.00 17.00-17.25 
220-240 17.00-17.50 16.50-17.00 17.00-17.25 
U.S. No. 2 
180-200 $16.00-16.65 
200-220 16.35-16.65 16.75-17.00 
220-240 16.25-16.65 16.75-17.00 
240-270 .... 15.75-16.50 
U.S. No. 3: 
200-220 . .$16.50-16.75 16.50-16.85 16.25-16.50 
220-240 .. 16.25-16.75 16.00-16.85 16.00-16.25 
240-270 .. 15.50-16.50 15.50-16.25 15.50-16.25 15.50-16.00 
270-300 .... 14.75-15.75 15.00-15.60 15.00-15.35 15.00-15.50 
U.S. No. 1-2: 
180-200 .... 16.75-17.25 17.00-17.50 16.00-1665 15.50-16.75 15.75-17.00 
200-220 .. 16.75-17.25 17.25-17.50 16.60-16.75 16.50-17.00 16.75-17.00 
220-240 = .... 16.75-17.25 16.75-17.50 16.50-16.75 16.50-17.25 16.75-17.00 
U.S. No. 2-3: 
200-220 = .... 16.50-16.75 16.85-17.25 16.25-16.50 16.00-16.50 16.25-16.50 
220-240 .. 16.25-16.75 16.25-17.25 16.25-16.50 16.00-16.50 16.00-16.50 
240-270 .. 15.50-16.50 15.75-16.50 15.75-16.35 15.50-16.25 15.50-16.25 
270-300 =.... 15.00-15.75 15.25-16.00 15.00-15.75 15.00-16.00 15.25-15.75 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-200 .... 16.50-17.00 16.75-17.25 16.00-16.50 15.25-16.50 16.25-16.50 
200-220 .. 16.50-17.00 17.00-17.25 16.35-16.60 16.25-16.75 16.25-16.50 
220-240 .. 16.25-17.00 16.35-17.25 16.25-16.60 16.25-16.75 16.00-16.50 
240-270 . 15.50-16.85 15.75-16.60 15.75-16.50 15.75-16.50 15.50-16.25 
SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-270 .. 14.75-15.00 
270-330 .. 14.50-15.00 14.50-14.75 14.50-15.10 14.75-15.00 
330-400 .. 13.75-15.00 13.50-14.25 14.00-14.50 13.75-14.75 13.50-14.75 
400-550 . 12,50-14.25 12.50-13.50 12.75-14.25 13.00-14.00 12.50-14.00 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
STEERS: 
Prime: 
900-1100 .... ————— 28.50-30.50 27.25-29.50 28.00-29.75 ————— 
1100-1300 ... —————__—_ 29.00-31.50 27.25-29.50 28.00-29.75 
1300-1500 29.00-31.50 27.25-29.50 28.60-29.50 
Choice: 
700-900 ..... 26.50-28.50 25.50-28.50 25.00-27.50 25.00-28.00 ————— 
900-1100 26.75-28.50 25.75-28.50 25.25-27.50 25.25-28.00 25.00-27.50 
1100-1300 26.50-28.50 25.75-29.00 25.25-27.50 25.25-28.00 25.00-27.50 
1300-1500 26.50-28.50 25.75-29.00 25.25-27.50 25.00-28.00 25.00-27.50 
Good: 
700-900 ..... 22.50-26.75 22.00-25.75 22.00-25.25 22.00-25.25 22.50-25.00 
900-1100 .... 23.00-26.75 22.25-25.75 22.00-25.25 22.00-25.50 22.50-25.00 
1100-1300 . 23.00-26.50 22.50-25.75 22.00-25.25 22.00-25.50 22.50-25.00 
Standard, 
all wts. .. 20.50-23.00 20.50-22.50 18.00-22.00 18.00-22.25 18.50-22.50 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 18.00-21.00 19.00-20.50 17.50-18.00 17.50-18.50 16.50-18.50 
HEIFERS: 
Prime: 
900-1100 27.00-28.00 26.75-27.50 
Choice 
700-900 ..... 25.50-27.50 25.50-27.00 25.00-26.75 25.00-27.25 24.50-26.00 
900-1100 . 25.00-27.50 25.50-27.00 25.00-26.75 25.00-27.25 24.50-26.50 
Good: 
600-800 ..... 22.75-25.50 22.50-26.00 21.50-25.00 21.50-25.25 22.00-24.50 
800-1000 .... 22.25-25.00 22.00-25.50 21.50-25.00 21.50-25.25 22.00-24.50 
Standard, 
all wts. .. 19.00-22.75 20.00-22.00 18.00-21.50 18.50-21.50 17.50-22.00 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 17.50-19.00 17.50-20.00 17.00-18.00 17.50-18.50 16.50-17.50 
COWS, all =| 
Commercial  17.50-19.00 17.25-18.50 17.50-18.50 17.50-18.50 17.50-18.00 
Uti. ..... 16.50-17.75 16.50-18.00 16.00-17.75 16.00-17.50 16.00-17.50 
Cutter ..... 16.00-17.00 15.75-17.25 15.25-16.25 14.75-16.00 15.00-16.00 
Canner . 13.50-16.00 14.25-15.75 14.00-15.50 13.50-15.00 13.50-15.00 


BULLS (Yris., Excl.) All weights: 


Commercial  19.00-21.00 20.75-21.50 20.50-21.50 17.50-20.50 17.50-19.00 
Utility ..... 18.00-19.50 19.50-21.25 20.00-21.50 17.50-20.00 18.00-21.00 
Cutter ..... 16.00-18.50 18.00-19.50 18.50-20.00 16.00-17.50 18.00-20.00 


VEALERS, All weights: 








Ch. & pr. .. 25.00-32.00 32.00 28.00 29.00-32.00 
Std. & gd. 20.00-26.00 20.00-31.00 19.00-25.00 20.00-29.00 
CALVES (500 Ibs. down): 

Choice ..... 25.00-27.00 26.00-27.00 
Std. & gd. 18.00-26.00 19.00-26.00 


SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 Ibs. down): 
P.: 











21.50 
ais was 20.00-21.50 
Springs, 
Ch. & pr. 22.50-25.00 25.00-26.00 23.00-25.00 21.50-24.00 25.00 
an (105 Ibs. down) (Shorn): 
Prim 


Pdvics ———__ 22..25-22.50 21.50-22.00 21.00-21.50 21.50-22.00 
Choice pipers 20.50-21.25 21.00-21.75 20.50-21.50 20.00-21.00 19.75-21.50 
oo eee 18.50-20.50 18.75-20.00 20.00-20.75 1850-20.00 ———— 
EWES a ; 
Gd. .. 4.50- 5.50 6.00- 7.00 5.00- 6.50 5.00- 7.00 5.00- 6.00 
Cull % “tl. 3.00- 4.50 5.00- 6.00 3.50- 5.00 3.50- 5.00  3.00- 5.00 
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CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 

Des Moines, May 25— 
Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


BARROWS & GILTS: (Cwt.) 
U.S. No. 1, 200-220 $16.25@16.75 
U.S. No. 1, 220-240 16.10@16.75 
U.S. No. 2, 200-240 15.75@16.50 
U.S. No. 2, 240-270 15.35@16.20 
U.S. No. 3, 200-220 15.60@16.00 
U.S. No. 3, 220-240 15.60@16.00 
U.S. No. 3, 240-270 15.05@15.85 
U.S. No. 3, 270-300 14.50@15.30 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200-240 16.00@ 16.65 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200-240 15.60@16.25 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240-270 15.10@16.10 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270-300 14.65@15.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180-200 15.00@ 16.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200-220 15.75@16.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220-240 15.65@16.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240-270 15.20@16.20 

SOWS: 

U.S. No. 1-3, 270-330 13.60@14.90 
U.S. No. 1-3, 330-400 13.10@14.40 
U.S. No. 1-3, 400-550 11.75@13.65 


Corn Belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 


This Last Last 
week week year 
est. actual actual 

May 19 57,000 52,000 44,000 
May 20 53,000 53,000 35,500 
May 21 25,000 32,000 31,000 
May 23 52,000 98,000 50,000 
May 24 54,000 62,000 56,000 
May 25 70,000 45,000 64,000 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 

Joseph, Tuesday, May 24 

were as follows: 

CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ...... $25.50 @ 27.50 
Steers, good ....... 22.50 @ 25.50 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 22.00@26.75 
Cows, util. & com’l. 16.00@18.00 


Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.00@16.25 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 17.00 @ 19.50 


VEALERS: 
Say rere, 24.00 @ 29.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 21.00@25.00 
wer gy & GILTS: 
» 200/220 16.50@17.00 
» 220/240 15.75@16.00 
» 240/270 15.25@16.00 
° » 270/300 15.00@15.25 
- No. 1-2, 180/200 16.25@16.75 
- No. 1-2, 200/220 16.50@16.75 
- No. 2-3, 220/240 16.25@16.75 
- No. 2-3, 200/220 15.75@16.00 
. - 2-3, 220/240 15.75@16.00 
- No. 2-3, 240/270 15.25@16.00 
- No. 2-3, 270/300 15.00@15.50 
- No. 1-3, 190/200 15.25@16.50 
- No. 1-3, 200/220 16.00@16.50 
- No. 1-3, 220/240 16.00@16.50 


-S. No. 1-3, 240/270 15.50@16.25 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
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270/330 Ibs. ........ 14.50@ 14.75 

330/400 Ibs. ........ 13.75 @ 14.50 

400/550 Ibs. ........ 13.00 @ 24.25 
LAMBS: 

Ch. & pr. (springs) 23.50@24.25 


Gd. & ch. (old crop) 19.00@20.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT DENVER 
Livestock prices at Den- 
ver on Tuesday, May 24 
were as follows: 
CATTLE: 


Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $25.50 @ 26.65 
Steers, good ...... 23.00 @ 25.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 22.00@25.75 
Cows, can.-cut. .... 13.50@15.50 
Cows, utility ...... 15.75 @17.00 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/230 17.15@17.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 190/245 16.50@17.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 250/280 15.25@16.25 
SOWS. U.S. No. 1-3: 


275/345 No. 1-2 .... 14.00@14.50 
350/400 Ibs. ........ 13.00 @ 14.00 
LAMBS: 


Ch. & pr. (springs) 23.00@24.25 
Choice (old crop) 19.50 @ 20.50 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 
Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis, Tuesday, May 24 


were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $25.00 @ 26.65 
Steers, good ...... 23.00 @ 25.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. 22.00@26.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 16.50@18.50 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 14.50@17.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 19.50@22.00 

VEALERS: 

Choice & prime .... none qtd. 
Good & choice ..... 28.00 @ 30.00 
Stand. & good - 23,00@28.00 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 200/220 17.50@17.75 
U.S. No. 3, 200/220 16.50@16.75 
U.S. No. 3, 220/240 15.75@16.50 
U.S. No. 3, 240/270 15.50@15.75 
U.S. No. 3, 270/300 15.00@15.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 17.25@17.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/220 17.25@17.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 220/240 16.75@17.25 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 16.75@17.15 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 16.25@17.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 15.75 @16.25 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270/390 15.00@15.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 16.75@17.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200/220 16.75 @17.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220/240 16.50@17.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240/270 15.75 @16.50 

SOWS. U.S. No. 1-3: 

270/330 Ibs. ........ 14.25 @ 15.00 
330/400 Ibs. ........ 13.75 @ 14.50 
GORIAES Whe... 62.0. 13.00 @ 14.00 

LAMBS: 

Ch. & pr. (springs) 24.00@25.00 
Choice (old crop) ... 21.00 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 


AT KANSAS 


CITY 


Livestock prices at Kan- 
sas City, Tuesday, May 24 


were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, choice 
Steers, good ...... 
Steers, util. & std. . 
Heifers, choice ..... 
Heifers, good ...... 
Cows, util. & com’l. 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 
Vealers, gd. & ch. 

rT a & GILTS: 
VU. o. 1, 180/200 

No. 1, 

No. 1-2, 
No. 2-3, 
No. 2- 


200/220 
200/220 
200 220 

» 220/240 

240/270 
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Ch. & pr. (springs) 
Gd. & ch. (springs) 


Cwt. 
rer $25.00 @ 26.50 


22.50@ 25.25 
18.00 @ 24.00 
24.75 @27.00 
22.00 @ 24.75 
15.50 @ 20.00 
13.00 @ 16.00 
19.00 @ 20.00 
23.00 @ 28.00 


16.00 @17.00 


17.00 
15.50 @ 16.85 

16.50 
16.00 @ 16.50 
15.75 @ 16.25 
15.25@ 15.75 
16.00 @ 16.75 
16.50@16.75 
16.35@ 16.75 


14.00 @ 14.50 
13 50@ 14.00 
12.50 @ 13.50 


22.59 @ 24.50 
21.00 @ 22.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 





WEEKLY LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER 
Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the 
week ended May 21, 1960 (totals compared), as reported 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


City or Area Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Boston, New York City areal 12,376 8,879 39,386 37,486 
Baltimore, Philadelphia ........ 8,894 1,844 23,443 4,570 
Cincy., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. .. 20,276 4,647 127,371 15,205 
NT OPS e reer ee 18,281 5,395 4,99: 4,173 
St. Paul-Wis. areas? ............ 32,830 15,963 108,838 9,600 
NS OE Se ee ae See eee re ee 11,642 1,448 84,578 4,521 
Sioux City-So. Dak. area‘ ....... 23,973 aa 92,948 11,872 
SE US ba ence cn gc civwainaes 38,647 144 80,814 12,792 
PN I a vba saavavvanvankans 14,061 RP 35.925 - sn 
Iowa-So. Minnesota® ............ 30,943 7,338 262,695 28,225 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, 

ERR er en rere 6,647 3,946 62,629 oo 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama area’ 8,597 3,620 28,872 >a 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City .. 21,081 1,458 46,719 9,044 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio . 11,707 4,338 18,187 41,528 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City .. 21,168 205 17.515 19,044 
Los Angeles, San Fran. areas* .. 24,862 1,700 25,527 34,885 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ...... 7,364 290 15,650 4,590 

GRAND TOTALS ©. 6 cn. scene. 313,349 61,215 1,106,090 237,535 

Totals same week 1959 ....... 281,516 57,805 1,024,888 208,815 


1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. *Includes St. Paul, So. 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. *Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. ‘In- 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison, and Watertown, S. Dak. 
SIncludes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. ®Includes 
Albert Lea, Austin and Winona, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, 
Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. ‘Includes Birming- 
ham, Dothan and Montgomery, Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Augusta, Moultrie 
and Thomasville, Ga., Bartow, Hialeah, Jacksonville, Ocala and Quincy, 
Fla. *Includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francisco, San Jose 
and Vallejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 10 CANADIAN MARKETS 

Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 10 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended May 14 compared with 
same week in 1959, as reported to the Provisioner by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture: 


F GOOD VEAL HOGS* LAMBS 

STEERS CALVES Grade B' Good 
All wts. Gd. & Ch. Dressed Handyweights 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Toronto ..... $22.50 $25.00 $31.00 $34.50 $21.32 $24.00 $24.75 $25.25 
Montreal 22.80 24.40 25.40 27.15 22.14 24.15 — —= 
Winnipeg 21.45 23.60 27.46 33.55 20.25 21.50 20.58 — 
Calgary ..... 20.40 22.90 25.95 26.70 18.30 20.60 21.10 20.70 
Edmonton 20.50 22.10 27.25 31.00 18.15 20.75 19.00 ——= 
Lethbridge 20.70 22.65 21.25 26.50 18.08 20.55 19.20 19.00 
Pr. Albert .. 20.00 21.85 25.75 27.50 18.75 20.50 16.00 —— 
Moose Jaw .. 20.50 22.25 24.00 29.50 19.00 20.50 —_ 
Saskatoon ... 20.80 22.25 28.00 29.50 18.75 2050 —- -—— 
Regina ...... 20.50 22.25 6.75 29.75 19.25 20.50 _—_- 


*Canadian government quality premium not included. 





SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at six packing plant stockyards located in Al- 
bany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Ga.; Dothan, 
Ala.; and Jacksonville, Fla., week ended May 21: 





Cattle and Calves Hogs 

Week ended May 21 (estimated) .............. 3,450 15,900 

Week previous (six days) ......-...+++++0++5 3,285 19,985 

Corresponding week last year ............+. 2,401 15,302 
CANADIAN KILL LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 





AT LOUISVILLE 
Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Tuesday, May 24 
were as follows: 
CATTLE: Cwt. 


Steers, gd. & ch. ..$24.00@28.00 
Steers, std. gd. . 21.00@24.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 23.00@25.50 
Heifers, util. std. 19.00@22.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 15.00@18.00 
Cows, can.-cut. .... 11.00@16.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 20.00 @ 21.50 
VEALERS: 
SIRO win.s 4.6.40 oleinw a 30.00 
Good & choice . 27.00@29.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 20.00@26.00 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 200/230 17.25@17.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 190/150 17.00@17.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 190/250 16.50@16.75 
U.S. No. 3, 190/250 16.25@16.50 
SOWS, U.S. No. 2-3: 





250/350 Ibs. 13.25 @ 14.50 

400/600 Ibs. 12.75 @13.50 
LAMBS: 

Prime (springs) .... 25.00@25.50 

Ch. & pr. (springs) . 23.50@24.50 








Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada, week 
ended May 14, compared: 


Week Same 
ended week 
May 14 1959 
CATTLE 
Western Canada 18,133 16,937 
Eastern Canada 19,104 16,986 
Dotals § ...ccs. 37,237 33,923 
HOGS 
Western Canada 56,945 79,172 
Eastern Canada 67,321 81,884 
TID: alo mdise 124,266 161,056 
All hog carcasses 
graded ...... 135,462 171,335 
SHEEP 
Western Canada 2,189 2,770 
Eastern Canada 2,803 2,161 
Co SE ee 4,992 4,931 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at-leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended May 21: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Ang. 4,000 150 50 

N. P’tland 1,989 369 1,631 3,140 

Stockton 2,250 350 1,000 1,500 


Receipts at 12 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
May 20, with comparisons: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 230,400 328,500 99,100 
Previous 
week 227,800 337,300 97,400 
Same wk. 
1959 211,300 318,300 92,400 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at 
Jersey City and 4lst st., 
New York market for the 
week ended May 21: 
Cattle a> Hogs* Sheep 


Salable none none 
Total, (incl. 
directs) 1,208 231 15,716 8,801 
Prev. wk.:— 


Salable 69 14 
Total, (incl. 
directs) 1,171 227 


none 


17,541 7,452 


none 
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“| buy thousands of lambs fed on 
the MOREA liquid feed program” 


says Paul McFarland, Utah Meat Packer 


“MOREA lambs have a very desir- 
able carcass with whiter, better 
textured fat,’ says Mr. McFarland, 
President of McFarland Incorpo- 
rated, meat packing firm of South 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“These lambs do not have oily fat,” 
Mr. McFarland adds. “I have bought 
thousands of lambs fed on the 
Morea liquid feed program and they 
are excellent. 


Morea is a registered trade-mark of 
Feed Service Corporation. 
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“We have also handled some beef 
cattle fed on Morea supplement,” 
Mr. McFarland says, ‘‘and have 
found that the beef carcasses are 
much better when fed with Morea.” 

THE BIG NEWS among packers 
and packer-feeders today is the qual- 
ity, flavor and good retail sales of 


meat from lambs and cattle produced 
on the Morea feed program. If you 
have a feedlot operation or feed ani- 
mals on contract, look into the bene- 
fits of MorEA supplement. Or contact 
us. for the name of your nearest 
mixer-distributor if you want to 
locate lambs and cattle fed on the 
Morea supplement program. 


Feed Service Corporation 
Crete, Nebraska 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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for full details. 


ony | 00.00 


Reduce waste to a minimum, improve product appearance, 
put profit in your pork operation now! Take advantage of 
the economy, safety and efficiency of the new, fully-warranted 
Voelker Clean-Cut Automatic Skinner. Write Voelker today 


VOELKER Cheau-Cut 


AUTOMATIC SKINNER 


F. 0. B. New York, New Orleans, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago 
Little Rock. 






© 


Workable Parts Are 
Stainless Steel 










Housing Constructed 
of Cobalt Steel Alloy 


Knife and Workable Parts 
Detachable In Seconds 





Exclusive Alloy Steel Knife 
Assures Durable Edge 


Automatic Safety-Control 
Starter Steps Up Efficiency 


Models Available For 
Table, Wall or Floor 





VOELKER & COMPANY 


The Terminal Building - 500 East Markham Street 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
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“POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN” 


CLEANING AND STERILIZING 
COMPOUNDS 


“Over 30 years of continuous service 


to the Meat Industry” 


N ‘Wee 
DYLITE® 


Foam Plastic 





Insulated Shipper 


@ Keeps Meats Solidly Frozen 
36 - 48 hours 


@ No Refrigeration or Dry Ice 
Required 


@ Ideal for Wholesalers, 
Purveyors and Vendors 











LELAND CHEMICAL CO,., INC. 
838 S. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Distributors in Principal Cities 





Model gk Wt. only 14 Ibs 
28” x 19” x 28” outside, 
23" ise x 23” inside. 1 pc 
Molded Foam Plastic — 


Royalite Model 50-RW 
with tough Royalite 
outside case ........ $95.00 


Model 50-RR Illustrated 














Waterproof, WASHABLE. Royalite inside 
in Fiberboard case . . .$27.50 and outside ....... $118.00 


Write for Performance Test Report on Frozen Meat Transportation. 


POLYFOAM PACKERS CORP. 


6415 N. California Ave. * Chicago 45, Illinois 
Tel: RO-1-4045 
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AIR CON DITIONED 


SMOKEHOUSES 


“Dry-Sys” Smoke Houses will give 

ou the BEST in the art of smok- 

ing meats. 

IN DESIGN: Simplicity of wr 
oO 


and operation—ease 
i uniformity of product 


t performance. 


of quality materials and 


bricated 


ip to assure sturdiness 
FEATURES: Fully automatic t , and b 
shrinkage of y eoducts— Thorough distribution @n 
le volume of smoke through product—Suspended cages 
d—no floor obstructions—T ight, insulated pane 
i stom built to fit your 


emperature and humidity 


WHAT'S YOUR Sinokehouse PROBLEM? 


DR 
YING SYSTEMS HAS THE ANSWER 
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Get ALL The Benefits of DU PONT “CYLAN™ (Sodium Cyclamate) in 




















BACON 


FOR 


Switch now to this modern bacon. curing methods produce a finished 
cure—CYCLACURE—a completely product that maintains a bright 
balanced and dispersed curing med- lean color and a light fat color 


ium. CYCLACURE incorporates through marketing and cooking. 
“Cylan” sodium cyclamate in cor- 
rect and accurate proportion to 
nitrite content. Conventional 


- PRESCO SEASONINGS 


Among the siibaie products for meat processing ‘ PRESCO FL’»'' CURE 
originated in our research laboratories are the famous ° PRESCO PICKLING SALT 
- BOARS HEAD SUPER SEASONINGS 
* CYCLACURE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY Since 1877 
FLEMINGTON ¢« NEW JERSEY 
Se Monrour Led Montrec! )  SRttGsianammmamene ems ese eeeaereerneeereermaereraeen ss 
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The Meat Trail... 





THIRTY SALES executives from 18 western plants participated in the recent two- 
day sales training workshop sponsored by the American Meat Institute in 
San Francisco. Most of the participants are shown above. It was the first time 
an AMI sales training workshop had been held in California. The meeting drew 
representatives from The Cudahy Packing Co., John R. Daily, Inc., Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Hygrade Food Products Corp., Kern Valley Packing Co., Made 
Rite Sausage Co., Oscar Mayer & Co., John Morrell & Co., D. E. Nebergall 
Meat Co., Noble’s Independent Meat Co., Pureta Sausage Co., The Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Regal Packing Co., Seattle Packing Co., Sigman Meat Co., and Ste- 
phen’s Meat Products. Final workshop of 1960 series was in Dallas, Tex. 





Swift Lists First Winners 
Of Four-Year Scholarships 


The Swift & Company Foundation 
has announced the first 10 nation- 
wide winners of four-year college 
scholarships provided for sons and 
daughters of Swift employes. Under 
a program set up last year, the 
scholarship winners are _ selected 
through cooperation with the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corp. 

The Swift units involved, with the 
scholar’s name and parent, are: New 
Orleans sales unit, Jervis O. Burns, 
JR., son of a salesman; Evansville, 
Ind., meat plant, Paut L. FEHper, 
son of PAuLINE E. FEHDER, comptom- 
eter operator; Detroit Lakes, Minn., 
dairy and poultry plant, Vircin1a M. 
Ecan, daughter of Anna M. Egan, 
laborer; South St. Paul meat plant, 
Raymonp J. KalIsEr, JR., son of a pro- 
vision salesman, and Fostoria, O., 
soybean mill, Larry J. HaKes, son of 
Hersert Haxes, clerk. 


Also, Pocatello, Ida. sales unit, 
RicHarp J. REISINGER, son of EpwarD 
A. REISINGER, office manager; South 
St. Joseph, Mo., agricultural chem- 
ical division, STEPHEN R. SCHRAGE, 
son of Gitpert H. Scurace, salesman; 
Chicago industrial engineering divi- 
sion, Ropert L. WINKLER, son of Roy 
H. WINKLER, who does industrial en- 
gineering work; Harvey, La., agri- 
cultural chemical unit, Grerarp E. 
WarzkgE, JR., son of an assistant audi- 
tor, and Moultrie, Ga., meat plant, 
Coxe A. Extincton, son of M. D. 
ELLINGTON, who is an auditor. 
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JOBS 


Harotp A. Miter, formerly secre- 
tary of American Packing Co., St. 
Louis, was elected executive vice 
president at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, president Wi1L- 
LIAM G. MUELLER, III, announced. 
Atex A. Asoussi£E, formerly sales 
manager, was elected vice president 
of sales and promotions. 


CuartEs A. Watson has_ been 
named treasurer of Patrick Cudahy, 
Inc., Cudahy, Wis. He formerly was 
treasurer of Pacific Northwest Pipe- 
line Corp., Salt Lake City. 


Pau. A. SpITLeR, chairman of the 
board, DeBragga and Spitler, Inc., 
New York City, has announced that 
the operation of the purveying 
business has been placed completely 
in the hands of Paut A. SpPrItLer; JR., 
president; Max W. STaAupER, execu- 
tive vice president; Marc Sarra- 
ZIN, vice president, and Epwarp 
Beront, treasurer. Sarrazin will 
take charge of export development 
and Beront will be in charge of 
plant operations. JosEPH GLAWDEL 
has been appointed comptroller and 
Larry A. Feist has taken over the 
eastern Pennsylvania territory. 


Ricuarp E. Hamner has been pro- 
moted from assistant sales manager 
to general sales manager of Elliott 
Packing Co., Duluth, Minn., presi- 
dent H. A. ELLiotr announced. Ham- 
mer, who joined the company in 1948 
after graduation from Northwestern 








HERBERT J. 


succeeds 
Myurman, who resigned. New assist- 
ant sales manager is RecrinaLp H. 
TRIDGELL, who has been with the firm 
since 1939 and in the sales organiza- 
tion since 1952. 


University, 


Swift & Company, Chicago, has 
announced several appointments of 
sales unit managers. They are: L. B. 
OxBOROUGH, manager of the Cleve- 
land hotel and restaurant sales unit; 
A. R. Dormer, Gulfport, Miss., hotel 
and restaurant sales unit; E. D. 
ANTHONY, San Diego, Cal., sales 
unit; E. F. Cates, Port Arthur, Tex., 
and F. J. HameE.t, Jamestown, N. Y. 


PLANTS 


Braden Packing Co., Ponca City, 
Okla., expects to complete its new 4,- 
000-sq.-ft. beef slaughtering plant by 
mid-summer, owner JIM BraDEN an- 
nounced. Capacity of the new plant 
will be 32 head of cattle per hour. 
The firm’s present 20-year-old plant 
will be converted into a shower room 
and lunchroom for employes. Bra- 
den’s sons, Bos and Harry, who help 
operate the business, are building 
the new facility. 


A $150,000 expansion program at 
Standard Market Company, Lincoln, 
Neb., will include complete renova- 
tion of the existing plant, STANLEY 
Sanps, president, has announced. 
The purveying firm intends to ex- 
pand its selling territory into neigh- 
boring states. 


Brubaker’s Portion Controlled 
Meats, Inc., is expected to begin op- 
eration June 13 at 888 W. Eldorado 
st., Decatur, Ill. The new firm is 
headed by Lee B. Brupaker, former 
buyer for Kaufman-Eastern Packing 
Co., Decatur. 


Mason Frozen Foods, Inc., has 
opened a meat processing and selling 
establishment at 2635 W. Bancroft 
st., Toledo, O. Incorporators of the 
new firm are Rosert S. Mason, HeEr- 
MAN V. ApAms and Atoysius A. 
Koncsat. Adams, who with his wife 
is managing the business, has oper- 
ated retail markets and managed 
frozen foods plants in Toledo and 
Perrysburg, O. 


Del-Monte Beef Co. has been es- 
tablished in Philadelphia to buy, sell, 
process and deal in meats and other 
foodstuffs, according to an applica- 
tion for a business charter filed by 
MarttHeEw E. JAspPan, attorney for the 
company. 


The plant and equipment of the 
bankrupt Luer Bros. Packing & Ice 
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Co., Alton, Ill., are for sale, C. B. 
KEEHNER, receiver, has informed the 
NP. The plant is fully-equipped for 
immediate use as a meat processing 
plant and also is suitable for a cold 
storage operation, he said. 


TRAILMARKS 


The Texas Independent Meat 
Packers Association has _ invited 
Howarp J. Doacett to address the 
Tex-IMPA convention next August, 
executive director Jim Camp an- 
nounced. Doggett, a Montana ranger 
who has been serving as agricul- 
tural attache in Belgium, on July 1 
will become director of the newly- 
established Packers and Stockyards 
Division in the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. “The Challenge of 
Change in the Super Sixties” will 
be the theme of the Tex-IMPA 
convention on August 11-13 at the 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston. 


Owners of Fanestil Packing Co., 
Inc., Emporia, Kan., are: E. E. 
FANESTIL, president; Cart L. FaNne- 
STIL, vice president, and Donatp E. 
FANESTIL, secretary. STAN FANESTIL 
was reported incorrectly to be the 
owner of the company in the NP of 
May 14, 1960. 


Benjamin B. Lavin, sales executive 
of The Sugardale Provision Com- 
pany, Canton, O., 
addressed 
the 54th annual 
convention of 
the Associ- 
ated Wholesale 
F ood Distribu- 
tors of Ohio re- 
cently on the 
role of the meat 
packer in the 
development of a 
meat program in 
voluntary group stores associated 
with a wholesale grocer. He told 
how a meat program provides the 





B. B. LAVIN 


vehicle for an independent store to 
operate in a modern, economically- 
sound meat distribution system. In 
addition to centralized buying of 
meat, the wholesale grocer adopting 
the program would set up and main- 
tain merchandising techniques for 
retail grocer members, he said. 


Porter M. Jarvis, 
Swift & Company, 
elected a trustee 
of the Commit- 
tee for Economic 
Development at 
the semi-annual 
meeting of CED 
trustees in New 
York City. The 
committee is a 
group of 150 
leading busi- 
nessmen and 
educators. It was 
organized in 1942 to use objec- 
tive research for determining pri- 
vate and public policies that will 
promote economic stability and 
growth in the interest of the gener- 
al public. In addition to engaging in 
a wide range of research, the com- 
mittee has been active in stimulat- 
ing economic education. 


president of 
Chicago, was 





P. M. JARVIS 


JaMes HartTNELL, formerly, with 
the Market News Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, served as 
technical leader and field manager 
for an eight-man abattoir team from 
Chile that completed a two-month 
study tour of U. S. meat processing 
plants this week. 


Netson J. Ruppy, manager of the 
Denver plant of The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., has been elected a director 
of the Western Stock Show Associa- 
tion, which sponsors the National 
Western Stock Show in Denver. 


Since a meat buyer pays for serv- 
ice as well as for meat, “he should 
fully expect from his supplier the 
kind of service that includes coun- 
sel,” says BerNarp POoLLock, presi- 


dent of Stock Yards Packing Co, 
Chicago, in an article entitled “Do 
You Understand the Basic Tech- 
niques of Meat Buying?” in the May 
issue of Executive Steward. 


Epwarp C. JONES, general man- 
ager of Jones Dairy Farm, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., has been named to’ 
the American Meat Institute’s spe- 
cial committee on frozen foods. The 
group is weighing the industry’s at- 
titude on the 0°F. AFDOUS code. 


DEATHS 
Frank H. Baur, 76, of Chicago, 


the oldest subscriber to THE NaTION- ~ 


AL PROVISIONER in terms of con- 
tinuous readership, died recently. 
Baur began his career in the meat 
industry with Swift & Company, 
Chicago, at the age of 14 and served 
with a number of other meat man- 
ufacturing organizations, mostly in 
the accounting division, until his 
retirement 11 years ago. Baur’s 
subscription to the NP began in 
1898, seven years after the magazine 
was established. In recognition of his 
long readership and interest for 
more than 60 years, he was awarded 
a lifetime subscription to the maga- 
zine on his 75th birthday. 


Hyman Situ, 69, former presi- 
dent of Selma Dressed Beef, Inc., 
Selma, Cal., died after a short illness. 
He operated the company for 23 
years before selling it to Diamond 
Meat Co. last year. Smith also was a 
feedlot operator. He is survived by 
the widow, Mot tir, and six sons. 


Cuester S. CHURCHILL, 87, who 
retired in 1938 as general superin- 
tendent of Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, died May 20. His wife, MInnIE, 
and a daughter survive. 


Rosert W. DrEHMANN, 42, presi- 
dent of Drehmann Paving & Floor- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, died after a 
short illness. Survivors include the 


widow, two sons and two daughters. | 





THE PERFECTLY BALANCED PHOSPHATE 























SAUSAGE CASINGS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION BY 
“A CASING MAN'S CASING MAN” 


Now Ready to Solicit Your Casing Needs on a Direct Basis 


INTERSTATE CASING COMPANY 








& 
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* Highest solubility 
* Greater yields 





* Non-corrosive 


* Complies with M.1I.B. regulations 
Working samples always available 
ARCHIBALD & KENDALL, INC. 


487 Washington St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. © Tel: WOrth 2-7715 
SERVING THE FLAVOR NEEDS OF THE NATION 


* Higher pH 


* Eliminates weepy hams 





Allis 





285 Hudson St. 
Algonquin 5-8558 « 


Associated Companies in these Countries: 
35A St. John St., London, E.C.I. 


1, Rue Baudin—Bondy (Seine) France 
9-11 Rue Bisse, Brussels, Belgium 


New York 
Cable INTCASC 


13, N.Y. 
0, NY 
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NEW SPEED-O-MATIC R/F 
SPEEDIEST OF ALL 









REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


More speed—more power— 
greater savings. The new 
Speedomatic R/F Hydrau- 
slicer sets a faster pace for 
better and more economical 
production. The powerful 
hydraulic action slices fro- 
zen blocks of meat directly 
from freezer without thaw- 
ing or tempering. Processing time can be reduced by 
50% or more. Waste from sawdust is eliminated. 
Safety engineered—operator only prepares the frozen 
block for-slicing. The Speedomatic automatically 
feeds and slices the block with complete safety to per- 
sonnel and equipment. PRICE? You'll be surprised 


at the savings. 
*Standard of the Industry. Over 600 Satisfied Users Added Since Jan. 1, 1958 


R/F TYPE 


Automatic ram feed with 
positive ratchet rack hold- 
down and fold-down load- 
ing table. Also available 
with automatic lift table. 


Ask for complete information—NOW 





CM! Generar Macninery Corporation 
Cc SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 











(PRIMARY STRENGTH) 

















ATLAS 


Certified Food Colors 


INDUSTRY'S STANDARD FOR OVER 100 YEARS 





CHERRY RED SHADES 
Light, Medium and Deep 


ORANGE SHADES 


“Hercules” Repoline * “Hercules” Casiline 
VEGETABLE LIVERWURST COLORS 


Sead for our new Atlas Food Color 
Guide and Price List. It contains impor- 
tant information for food processors. 





Hl. KMOHINGTFARERE § CO. Enc. 


161 Aven cas, New York 
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STANcase 


BSAMINLESS STEEL 


EQUIPMENT 

















STAINLESS STEEL MEAT TRUCKS 


STANcase STAINLESS STEEL MEAT TRUCKS have been carefully 
engineered to meet the requirements of modern plants for long-life 
equipment which can be maintained sparklingly clean and sanitary 
with minimum labor. There are five STANcase Trucks with capacities 
of: 225 Ibs., 500 Ibs., 800 Ibs., and 1,200 Ibs. Each ‘model has been 
sturdily constructed of heavy gauge Stainless Steel. Specifications 
for all component parts are of highest quality standards. 


LONG-LIFE EQUIPMENT 
FULLY APPROVED BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES 


Sanitary 
STAINLESS STEEL 
DRUMS 


Ruggedly constructed for long-life serv- 
ice of 16 ga. Stainless Steel. Inside 
surfaces are seamless. Top rims are 
rolled over heavy reinforcing rods; foot 
rings are made of extra heavy Stainless 
Steel; both are closed all around, leav- 
ing no crevice where dirt or grime might 
accumulate. Available in three sizes. 








Model No. 30—30 gal. cap. 
Model No. 55—55 gal. cap. 


Model No. 60—60 gal. cap. 
COVERS AVAILABLE FOR 
No. 30 and No. 55 


All-Seamless 
STAINLESS STEEL 
TUBS 


Model No. 9 — 56 qfts. 
Model No. 97 — 34 ats. 
COVERS AVAILABLE 
Ideal, sanitary equipment, seamless-drawn out of one sheet of 18 ga. 
Stainless Steel. The Stainless Steel foot ring and top rim are rolled 
over heavy, steel reinforcing rods and closed all around, leaving 
no crevice where grime might accumulate. Handles are Stainless 
Steel. Foot ring takes abuse of service; bottom of tub does not 
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Write for NEW 1960 CATALOG showing our 
FULL LINE OF STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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in more and more 
food processing 
applications 


e EASY CLEANABILITY 


HIGH STRENGTH 
HIGH HEAT TRANSFER 
CAPACITY 
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Sugar Has No Influence 
On Short-Cure Ham Color 
Or Flavor, AMIF Reports 


Traditional beliefs that sugar in 
curing formulas contributes impor- 
tantly to the production of good col- 
or and flavor are, in the case of 
present day  short-cured hams, 
sharply refuted by the results of re- 
cent research at the American Meat 
Institute Foundation, Chicago, the 
AMIF has reported. 

“The threshold level of sugar re- 
quired for detection of sweetness in 
hams was established by trained 
taste panels to be between 0.50 and 
0.75 per cent,” the AMIF explained. 
“This would correspond to 50 to 75 
Ibs. of sugar per 100 gals. of pump 
pickle, a concentration of sugar be- 
lieved to be higher than that usu- 
ally employed in modern commer- 
cial practice. Data compiled indicate 
that the presence or absence of su- 
gar at concentrations below the 
0.75 per cent level had little detect- 
able effect on the flavor of smoked 
ham. It was found, further, that if 
a sweetening agent is desired in rap- 
idly cured hams, appropriately ad- 
justed levels of sucrose, dextrose or 
a cyclamate apparently can be used 
interchangeably. 

“Color analysis of hams iidilansl 
under conditions simulating modern 
meat packing practices disclosed that 
sugar had no effect on color produc- 
tion or stability in hams cured three 
days or less. The influence of length 
of cure was indicated by an in- 
creased color development in hams 
cured, both with and without sugar, 
for seven days. A limited color dif- 
ferential in favor of hams cured with 
sugar also was noted in the product 
cured for seven davs. This possibly 
would support the belief that sugar 
may be involved in color develop- 
ment in long-cure hams, but our 
findings positively negate any simi- 
lar conclusions in connection with 
hams cured for only a few days. 

“In view of the findings that sugar 
used in the concentrations normally 
employed today makes no contribu- 
tion to flavor and has no effect on 
color and the additional findings 
that bacterial flora of the hams did 
not appear to be affected by the 
treatment, it is apparent that the 
use of sugar at the low levels usu- 
ally employed in short-term process- 
ing of smoked hams cannot be justi- 
fied on any of these bases.” 

The detailed results of this re- 
search are reported by Franklin 
Mills and G. D. Wilson of the AMIF 
division of food technology and C. 

Edith Weir of the division of home 
economics in a paper, “The Effect of 
Sugar on the Flavor and Color of 


Smoked Hams,” published in Food 
Technology (1960, Vol. XIV, No. 2, 
pp. 94-97). Reprints of this paper 
(AMIF publication F-390) are now 
available on request to H. A. Arm- 
strong, chief of the Foundation’s di- 
vision of information and service. 


More Steaks From Carcass By 
Using New Cutting Method 


The possibility of realizing more 
steaks out of beef carcass by utiliz- 
ing an improved cutting procedure 
was discussed at length during a 
recent test demonstration at the 
University of Missouri. 

The researchers cut steak from 
several low-priced forequarter areas 
of the carcass and compared them 
with steaks from higher-priced 
hindquarter areas. A taste panel 
liked both kinds equally well. 

“Many of the so-called less desir- 
able cuts actually contain much ten- 
der and highly acceptable beef,” 
Don Naumann, head of the school’s 
meat section declared. “We at- 
tempted to use this more tender 
meat to best advantage to get better 
eating for consumers and greater 
returns for beef producers.” 

Another phase of the study was 
aimed at simplifying the naming of 
beef cuts. “Present beef merchan- 
dising methods are often confusing 
to the consumer at the modern self- 
service market,” Naumann _indi- 
cated. “So instead of naming cuts, 
we offered beef cuts to consumers 
on the basis of how the cuts should 
be cooked.” 

Seventy-five sides of U. S. Good 
beef were processed into boneless 
cuts and the cooking procedure de- 
signated. The six steak and roast 
groups used were thick steak, thin 
steak, swiss steak, minute steak, 
oven roast, and pot roast. 

Consumers were generally satis- 
fied with the beef as processed in 
the study. The boneless method of 
processing gave a maximum yield 
of steaks and increased versatility 
in use of forequarter cuts, accord- 
ing to Naumann. Panel members al- 
so indicated they liked the more 
simple method of naming the cuts. 


UPW Votes Name Change 
The United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO, changed its 


name to the United Packinghouse, 
Food and Allied Workers at the 


_union’s 12th constitutional conven- 


tion in Chicago this week because 
its membership has been extended to 
other food industry employes, in- 
cluding sugar and vegetable workers. 
Use of “UPW” will continue. 
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Army, AEC Focus on 
Food Irradiation Problems 


Definite steps are being taken to 
carry forward a national program of 
research and development on radi- 
ation processing of food, according 
to H. Herbert Hughes, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the business and de- 
fense services administration, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Exam- 
ples are the U.S. Army’s food irra- 
diation project and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s program on 
low-dose radiation processing of 
perishable foods. 

The Army’s revised research pro- 
gram calling for the expenditure of 
more than $5,000,000 for fundamen- 
tal research on irradiated food over 
a six-year period was described 
recently by Richard S. Morse, di- 
rector of Army research and devel- 
opment. 

Testifying before the subcommit- 
tee on research and development 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Morse said the revised pro- 
gram would replace the Army’s ear- 
lier plans to construct a pilot plant 
at Sharpe General Depot, Stockton, 
Cal., for high-dose radiation of large 
supplies of food. The pilot plant 
project was suspended by the Army 
last October (see THe NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER issue of November 7, 
1959, page 44). 

Research will be conducted in 
seven major categories under the re- 
vised program: 1) military applica- 
tions and economic analyses of ir- 
radiated food; 2) wholesomeness 
studies; 3) pre- and post-irradiation 
studies; 4) studies on the destruc- 
tion of microorganisms; 5) nuclear 
effects on food; 6) acceptance test- 
ing, and 7) packaging studies cov- 
ering materials and techniques. 

To support this program, Morse 
explained, the Army would need a 
radiation research facility to in- 
clude a variable voltage electron 
accelerator and a flexible megacurie 
cobalt 60 gamma irradiator, as wel! 
as the laboratory facilities associated 
with them. 

He said the $1,300,000 expended 
to date on the original pilot plant 
will be adapted into the new facility 
and an additional expenditure of $1,- 
800,000 will be required to complete 
construction of the facility. He em- 
phasized that the $3,100,000 sched- 
uled for the new project would be a 
substantial saving over the $7,500,- 
000 estimated to construct the pro- 
posed original pilot plant. 

In answer to members of the sub- 
committee who earlier had ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the sus- 
pension of the Stockton project, 
Morse reiterated his position of last 
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January that the Army had no ur- 
gent operational requirement for ir- 
radiated food and that the irradi- 
ated food process still showed no 
indication of being economically 
beneficial. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s 
program involves research and de- 
velopment on low-dose radiation 
processing of perishable foods to ex- 
tend shelf life. During the next five 
years, the AEC expects to spend 
approximately $5,000,000 on this 
research project. 

Under this program, emphasis 
will be placed on basic studies in 
food chemistry, microbiology, whole- 
someness testing, preservation fac- 
tors of shelf life extension and ra- 
diation processing technology. 

The Departments of Agriculture, 
Interior and Commerce have con- 
ducted research and development in 
their respective areas and indicate 
they plan to continue their indi- 
vidual programs in cooperation with 
the Army and the AEC. 


Nitrogen Gas Approved as 
Agent for Applying Enzyme 

Use of nitrogen gas for applying 
enzyme solution to beef cuts is the 
subject of Meat Inspection Division 
Memorandum No. 280, dated May 
19, which reads: 

“Enzyme solutions consisting of 
water, salt, monosodium glutamate 
and papain may be applied or inject- 
ed into primal cuts or consumer cuts 
of beef using nitrogen gas as a dil- 
uent or propellant for the enzyme 
solution. Such treatment of the prod- 
uct must not result in a gain of more 
than 3 per cent above the weight of 
the untreated product and the in- 
jected beef must be frozen promptly 
after treatment in order to control 
action of the enzyme.” 


Danish Food Fair to Show 
Meat Products, Equipment 


In addition to frozen beef, pork 
and veal cuts, the following slaugh- 
terhouse products will be exhibited 
at the Danish Food Fair, June 3-12, 
in Aalborg, Denmark: hams, lunch- 
eon meats, bacon, salami, meat 
cubes, liver paste and specialties. 

Also on display will be modern 
packing equipment, as well as pack- 
aging materials such as cellophane, 
polyethylene, aluminum foil, glass, 
tins and plastic. A novel feature for 
guests at the fair will be a free 
helicopter trip to Hjerl Hede, one of 
Denmark’s beauty spots, where 
practical demonstrations of past 
methods of Danish agriculture will 
be presented continuously. 











SANDVIK “TRU-TRACK” 
STEEL BELT CONVEYOR 
HAS BASIC COST-CUTTING 
ADVANTAGES 


In the hard, smooth, lasting surface of 
a solid, cold-rolled stainless steel conveyor 
belt, meat processors have found an effec- 
tive means of cutting handling costs. They 
are using this surface in the form of Sandvik 
“Tru-Track” conveyors for a wide variety 
of applications including cutting, boning, 
inspection, packaging and other operations. 


EASY TO KEEP HEALTHFULLY CLEAN 


The hard, smooth surface of the stainless 
steel belt can be easily kept in properly clean 
condition to meet stringent requirements. It 
can be cleaned with live steam or boiling 
water applied directly. The belt is smooth 
and impermeable, and stays impermeable 
across its entire width. With a solid cold 
rolled stainless steel belt, there is no danger 
of the edges becoming soft or frayed. Food 
particles cannot lodge on the hard, smooth 
surface, nor does the belt pick up rancid 
odors. 

With this type of conveyor, there is no 
chain used to carry the belt. This reduces 
both initial cost and subsequent mainte- 
nance. 


USES V-ROPE & SHEAVES 
TO MAINTAIN POSITIVE ALIGNMENT 


The Sandvik “Tru-Track” conveyor em- 
ploys simple Tru-Track V-rope sheaves in- 
stead of more costly crowned pulleys. Single 
or multiple strands of V-rope are firmly 


bonded to the entire length of the under- 
side of the solid steel belt. This arrange- 
ment maintains positive tracking at all times 
and simultaneously provides the traction for 
the belt drive. 





View shows dual v-rope and sheave arrange- 
ment used on Sandvik “Tru-Track” conveyors. 
Narrow belts require only one v-rope and 
sheave. 


ESPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS 
IN MOVABLE UNITS 


The “Tru-Track” belt is ideal for porta- 
ble, lightweight conveyors because of its 
perfect tracking feature. The V-ropes con- 
stantly guide the belt, even when the floor 
is not perfectly level. This is an extra bene- 
fit in portable work tables and other work 
tables which are moved from one location 
to another. 


For further information contact 


SANDVIK STEEL BELT CONVEYORS 
1702 Nevins Road, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Branch Offices: 


Cleveland * Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles 


In Canada: Sandvik Canadian, Lid. P. O. Drawer 
1335 Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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who 
makes 
good 
sausage? 


Tue experienced Sausage Maker— who 

7 if combines traditional know-how with modern 
methods. We know the excellence of our prod- 

ucts is fully recognized in his competent hands. 











P.O. BOX 337, CUDAHY, WISCONSIN «+ HU 1-8900 





The boys at HPS are only happy when 
they’re producing wraps for 

covering your choicest carcasses. 

Let us know your needs... 


H-P-SMITH 
PAPER CO 
CHICAGO 38 





Disabled are Urged to 
Protect Security Rights 


Younger disabled workers who do 
not take steps now to protect their 
social security rights may find that 
those rights have run out, or their 
future benefits considerably re- 
duced, according to information sent 
packers by the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

It is estimated that more than 
25,000 eligible disabled workers un- 
der 50 years of age have not yet 
applied to have their social security 
records frozen for the period of their 
disability, possibly because cash 
benefits do not become payable to 
a disabled worker and his depend- 
ents until he reaches 50 years of age. 

If a disabled worker’s social se- 
curity record is frozen, the years 
when he is unable to work because 
of disability will not be counted 
against him in determining his or 
his family’s right to future benefits 
and the amount of those benefits. 

To have his social security record 
frozen, a disabled worker must have 
credit for work under social security 
during at least five out of the 10 
years before his disability began. In 
addition, he must have a disability so 
severe that he cannot do any sub- 
stantial gainful work. The disability 
must have lasted for at least six 
months and be expected to continue 
indefinitely. 

Workers with long-standing dis- 
abilities who apply to their social 
security offices before the end of 
June, 1961, may have their social 
security records frozen as of the 
time they actually became disabled. 
Those who do not apply until after 
that date may have their records 
frozen for a period covering only 18 
months back. 

Those who delay also may deprive 
their families of social security pro- 
tection. Should a disabled worker 
die before applying to have his so- 
cial security record frozen, his wi- 
dow and children may not be eligible 
for monthly payments, or may be 
eligible for only minimum amounts. 


Study Sees Packing Gains 


Meat packing, long regarded as a 
“feast or famine” industry, has so 
revised its basic operations that it is 
much less subject to extreme cycli- 
cal changes than in the past, accord- 
ing to a study of the industry by 
Goodbody & Co., which maintains 
offices in 39 cities. Listing factors 
that are contributing to the stability 
of the industry, the study states 
that “meat packing has a tremen- 
dous potential over the intermedi- 
ate and longer term future.” 
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Take Realistic Look at 
Import Picture—McMillan 


Reduced cattle numbers in Aus- 
tralia and Canada, shifting world 
markets and other factors might 
contribute to a slackening of the 
threat from imports in the cattle and 
hide industry, but the problem will 
not disappear entirely, according to 
C. W. McMillan, executive vice 
president, American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. 

Speaking at the recent meeting of 
the American Hide Association in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., McMillan 
called for a realistic look “at what 
is happening to the protection for 
domestic industries that is sup- 
posedly offered under our tradi- 
tional system of tariffs.” 

Pointing out that the government, 
inflation and changing world mone- 
tary standards have worked to cut 
the effective rate of tariffs on 
dressed beef, he said that an import- 
er need only pay the equivalent of 
about 1¢ per lb. to bring cheaply- 
produced beef into the country. 

“No cattleman, no hide man, is op- 
posed to reasonable imports—in 
fact, he welcomes foreign trade be- 
cause he realizes that some of his 
own product goes overseas at times. 
But most unwelcome are conditions 
and policies which throw American 
industries to the mercy of producers 
and processors in other countries 
who can, because of their low pro- 
duction costs, make of America the 
world’s dumping ground,” he added. 

McMillan said that weather and 
climate—and the profit motive—still 
are strong governors of herd size. 


Kangaroo Meat Promoted 
By Australian in Canada 


An Australian exporter has ar- 
rived in Canada to promote the 
“distinct and tangy” flavor of kan- 
garoo meat, the New York Times 
reported recently. R. A. Podesta, a 
member of a 38-man Australian 
trade mission, was said to have de- 
scribed the flavor of kangaroo as a 
cross between duck and pig. 

“I have made a contact here in 
Winnipeg who says he could use 
1,000 tons a year for human con- 
sumption if we can get government 
approval,” the Times quoted Podesta. 

At a luncheon and press confer- 
ence in Chicago recently, Podesta, 
who is governing director of R. A. 
Podesta & Co., Pty., Ltd., Brisbane, 
said his kangaroo hunters shoot 
about 1,300 animals a week. The 
hides are exported for leather and 
made into shoes, belts, etc., he ex- 
plained, and also are used to make 
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HOLDS 4 INTERCHANGEABLE INSERTS 


Holds 1, 2, 3, or 4 digits. Digits may be changed individually 
in any tati R ded where frequent interchanging 
of characters is required with sufficient time be- 
tween lots to permit changing. Furnished complete 








with wood case and digits 0 through 9. 
Manufacturers of Meat Marking Equipment 
since 1920 
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SAVE 50% 


ON HAM-BOILER PRESSING TIME 


WERNER 


209 North St 


WITH THE 


INT. 
AIR OPERATED 
HAM BOILER 
PRESS 


This air-operated Ham Boiler Press makes older 
“pinch bar” method and foot-pedal machines 
obsolete. Mounts on wall, post or on a port- 
able base; operates at a touch of the knee or 
foot controls. Pressure control adjustment gives 
uniform pressure on boiler contents. Fast, posi- 
tive boiler closures; works equally fast in re- 
leasing lids without damage. Priced reason- 
ably; write for details. 


es 


Distributorships Available 


MANUFACTURING CoO. 


FUlton 7-3226 





OR MORE! 


Wilidalte Lena! 
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TASTY MEATS 





John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica 35, New York 














EXTRA LENGTH LOAF MOLDS 


achieve important production economies! 





sci 


Holds product consistent in weight and size for weighing by slice count. 
More slices with fewer loadings. Fast opening and closing to speed up 
handling. Use the new FRANK STYLE extra length stainless steel sausage 
mold to lower the cost of your pre-slicing operation. The savings in end 
wastes will more than pay for the cost of the molds. Available in a wide 
variety of sizes and shapes. Order today! 


Contact your nearest supplier for Frank Style Products. 


G. F. FRANK & SONS, INC. 


Manufacturer of Stainless Steel Products 


123-125 BROADWAY e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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koala bear dolls, called “wallabies” 
by Australians. 

Podesta said a Chicago company 
is interested in establishing a tan- 
ning operation for kangaroo hides. 

Sir Douglas Copland, leader of 
the Australian trade mission, pre- 
sented a rug fashioned from the 
hides of 20 kangaroos to Chicago 
Mayor Richard J. Daley. 

The exact flavor of kangaroo was 
left in doubt by a remark attributed 
to Podesta by the Chicago Tribune. 





“It’s quite good, you know,” the 
newspaper quoted him. “Looks like 
beef, but tastes like venison.” 


Sioux City Yards to Act 
As Host for ‘Pork Fair’ 


The Sioux City (Ia.) Stockyards 
and other interests will play host to 
hog raisers from a four-state area 
at the third annual “pork fair” on 
Saturday, June 4. Persons who have 
shipped hogs to Sioux City Stock- 
yards during the 1960 “pork days” 
sponsored by the yards have been 
invited to the fair, where new and 
different aspects of the hog business 
will be emphasized. 

The sponsor has announced that 
approximately 2% tons of cooked 
ham will be served on 30,000 ham- 
burger buns at the noon meal. Cur- 
rent plans call for 15 separate serv- 
ing lines, operating out of three 
circus-sized tents. Entertainment 
and free carnival rides for children 
also will be highlights of the fair. 


Australian Sees Continuing 
Market in U. S. For Beef 


A member of the Australian Meat 
Board is confident there will be a 
continuing market for Australian 
beef in the United States. W. A. 
Gunn said that reports indicate the 
cow population in the U‘S. is build- 
ing up rapidly. 

Offsetting this is the fact that 
the U.S. population is increasing 
at a rate which represents an in- 
creased consumption equivalent to 
500,000 cattle per year. 

“However, the U.S. market is 
one that must be nursed. If Aus- 
tralia marketed its beef in a manner 
that undercut the American pro- 
ducer, it would bring an outcry, and 
politically the reaction would be to 
our disadvantage. Therefore, it is 
important that our beef should be 
marketed in a manner that will 
not depress prices,” Gunn declared. 

Gunn added that the Board would 
not hesitate to take action against 
any exporter who marketed meat in 
a manner that was not in the in- 
terests of the Australian producer. 
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Flashes on | 





suppliers 


THE DUPPS CO.: This German- 
town, O., manufacturer of meat 
packing, rendering and extraction 
machinery has announced the return 
of R. H. Lamprnc to his job. Lamp- 
ing will help packers and processors 
in solving manufacturing and proc- 
essing problems. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO:: 
Ricnarp F. Conway has been ap- 
pointed vice president and elected 
to the board of directors of this 
spice processing firm in Chicago. 


FOSTORIA CORP.: This manu- 
facturer of various types of pumping 
equipment has announced’ two 
changes in business locations. Its 
Madison, N.J., sales office has been 
moved to 120 Morris ave., Spring- 
field, N.J., and its Chempump and 
Dynapump office, formerly located 
in Schenectady, N.Y., is now at 
111 Devonshire ct., Rochester, N.Y. 


A. DEWIED CASING CO.: Rosert 
TasHBaR has been engaged by this 
national sausage casing manufactur- 
er as director of sales. With head- 
quarters in Sacramento, Calif., he 
will travel to all branch offices. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO.: Dr. C. 
F. Scumipt, senior microbiologist, 
has been appointed one of the con- 
sultants of the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization of the United 
Nations to represent the United 
States at an international meeting on 
microbiology of irradiated foods. Dr. 
Schmidt will speak on problems in- 
volved in sterilization of foods by 
high energy radiation. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP-:: 
Tuomas R. Nites has been named 
publicity writer for Film division 
products, C. Sruart Brown, ad- 
vertising manager, has announced. 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO.: Ap- 
pointment of KenNetH L. LyTTLe 
as advertising manager of this 
Cleveland chemical manufacturing 
company has been announced by W. 
H. McConnett, vice president in 
charge of marketing. In his new ca- 
pacity, Lyttle will assist the com- 
pany’s seven divisions in formulat- 
ing their advertising and promotion- 
al objectives. 


TEE-PAK, INC.: This Chicago 
manufacturer of cellulose meat 
casings has been presented its third 
Award of Honor for outstanding 
safety performance by the National 
Safety Council. 
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MAKE SILENT 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS : 
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DRESSED HOGS 
CANNED MEATS 


PORK OFFAL 





Direct door-to-door service 
in trailer and less-than-trailer 
quantities in our own fleet of 
modern refrigerated trailers. 


A completely integrated 
and controlled operation. 


ecccee May we tell you how Tynan Service can help you? 


W.M. TYNAN & CO. «: 





William E. Graf 76 Ninth Ave.—wN. Y. 
Tampa Cold Storage Bidg. Teletype N. Y. 1-3001 
Tampa, Fla.—Phone 4-1908 Phone ORegon 5-7110 
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Foremen Deserve Training; They Direct 
Use of Men, Material and Machinery 


By C. A. THOMAS 


he importance of foremen in 

the meat packing business is 

known by management and it 
depends on them to turn out pro- 
duction in the required volume, in 
standard quality and at a reasonable 
cost. Accomplishing a satisfactory 
result requires leadership of people 
as well as the knowledge of the 
work. Today the sales manager is 








trained at schools, such as those 
sponsored by AMI and NIMPA, and 
trains his salesmen in the business 
of selling. The foremen, however, 
who make the things the salesmen 
sell, do not receive that attention. 
Both groups persuade people—the 
salesmen to buy, and the foremen to 
perform well. It is just as important 
to make a good product as sell one. 










***Reg. U. S. Trademark’’ 


Write for Complete 
Details to 


C. E. DIPPEL 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
126 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Phone REctor 2-0380 


DIANA’ 


DICING MACHINE... 





Used by hundreds of leading 
packers, canners, hotels 
institutions . . EVERYWHERE! 


The DIANA cuts stew meats . . 


fat backs . . . specialties . . . beef 
... lamb... veal... chicken... 
vegetables . . . and other foods, in 


uniform cubes of desired size. 


The DIANA is hydraulically operated 

. with automatic feed plunger 
and large feeding funnels. A dial at 
cylinder regulates speed of plunger. 
. . - Has totally enclosed motor and 
pulley assuring sanitary and rugged 
design. Available in two sizes to fit 
your specialized requirements. 


< 





DIANA * Reg. U. S. Trademark 
The Original Dicer 
HUNDREDS IN DAILY USE! 


Manufactured in the United States 





DICES, SLICES & STRIPS 
Dices from %4” to 2” 

Slices plates up to 1%” thick 
Strips up to 5” in length 














MATADOR* SENIOR 
AND JUNIOR GRINDERS 






Large pitch 
feeder for 
continuous 
rapid grind. 
Has famous Matador principle 
of coarse and fine in one 
operation. Capacity up to 8000 











Ibs. per hour. 








Each department is a business and 
foremen are responsible for the 


manpower, the material and the 
machinery in it, and to make a prod- 
uct that will sell. The rate of pro- 
duction and the cost may have been 
set up by an engineer; the quality 
factor by a quality control man, but 
the foremen must keep the de- 
partment running according to the 
standards and get the job done the 
way and time it should be done, by 
people who want to do it. 

Foremen too’ frequently are 
judged by the number of pieces or 
volume of work completed in a day. 
This doesn’t give them credit for 
leadership. High-volume perform- 
ance is sometimes accomplished by 
driving or forcing people to speed 
up. A leader doesn’t do that. His 
department runs smoothly because 
the people are in a mood for it. This 
requires leadership which is gained 
by treating people fairly, firmly and 
honestly—i.e. fairly, by having no 
prejudice; firmly, by letting em- 
ployes know clearly what is expected 
of them and when; honestly, by 
being aboveboard and sincere. 

The foreman wants people to be 
proud of the product and he tries 
to create a pride of workmanship. 
This will occur when employes are 
satisfied with their jobs; when co- 
operation with fellow workers pre- 
vails; when they use skill, mean- 
ing they know their jobs, and when 
there is belief in the product. 

Planning the work is part of the 
foreman’s job. It is necessary to 
know how much product can be 
prepared in a certain time. There 
must be no delay in the flow; the 
number of people required must be 
known and what hours they will 
work on various products and the 
order in which they will work. In 
order to plan the work the foreman 
must know who will be present. 
Absences and tardiness cause hard- 
ships on other people and disrupt a 
crew or gang. In some companies 
such shortcomings count as “strikes” 
against the record and may end in 
discharge. Foremen can’t prevent 
such occurrences, but by inquiring 
can ascertain what causes them and 
in many cases can help the offender. 

Patience is a quality possessed by 
many foremen. They need it. Failure 
to receive material on time; lack of 
cooperation from workers or ma- 
ery break-downs will occur. They 
often find it difficult to listen to 
people’s complaints because they 
seem so unimportant. However, 4 
complaint is real to the person, and 
it demands a positive answer, which 
can be given only by knowing the 
facts. Facts can be obtained from the 
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person himself or others, but merely 
getting the facts often satisfies the 
complainant. 

Instructing people how to perform 
jobs is essential. The foreman 
should know how to do the work 
himself. This does not mean that he 
must be the most proficient, but he 
should know the easiest and fastest 
way of doing the job. Any new peo- 
ple must be taught, but many 
times a person from another depart- 
ment is transferred, or even an old 
hand may have to learn again. It is 
the foreman’s responsibility to know 
the jobs. Knowing how results in 
less waste of time and material, less 
rework and fewer accidents among 
the employes. 

New processes and machinery are 
coming into the packing business 
and the foremen must adopt and 
apply them. Management should in- 
form its men about any changes that 
will be necessary. The foremen have 
opinions and their advice should be 
given weight. 

Good foremen are watchful over 
safety. They are alert to the haz- 
ardous spots as pointed out by the 
safety committee. 

Quality is that standard of good- 
ness for which the company and its 
product are known. The quality con- 
trol man or the manager or super- 
intendent may set the standard, but 
the foreman on the job is responsible 
to see that the standard is met. 

The cost of making a_ product 
should be known by foremen. In 
some plants a weekly report is made 
to him. Wages make up a large part 
of costs but there are many things 
foremen can do to control expenses. 
The number of pieces made per 
man-hour; waste of time or material 
as a result of handling; use and ar- 
rangement of supplies; use of ma- 
chinery and tools; interruptions and 
delays; careless workmanship; re- 
work; methods of lifting; pushing; 
pulling; carrying; wrapping; ab- 
sences and tardiness, and accidents 
are all controllable factors that play 
a part in creating cost. 


Chile Removes Some Fees On 
Meat Imports; May Help U. S. 


Chile recently suspended con- 
sular fees and other charges on im- 
ports of fresh, chilled or frozen 
meat for an indefinite period. The 
move may create opportunities for 
United States exports, especially of 
pork and pork products. 

Chile has been seeking favorably 
priced meat imports to supplement 
its own supplies. A year ago, to 
improve domestic meat production 
and distribution, the Chilean gov- 
ernment removed price ceilings, 
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slaughter “quotas and controls over 
the movement of meat. 

The livestock industry cannot yet 
satisfy the increasing demand that 
has resulted from an improved 
standard of living. During the re- 
adjustment from agricultural con- 
trols, livestock and meat prices 
have soared. 

Last September, Chile removed 
import duties on meat from Argen- 
tina. But Argentina’s own meat 
shortage limits the quantity it can 
make available for export at ac- 
ceptable price levels. 


Emulsifier Fat Sources 

A petition filed with the Food and 
Drug Administration by The Glid- 
den Co., 900 Union Commerce bldg., 
Cleveland, proposes an amend- 
ment of the appropriate regulation 
to provide for the following addi- 
tional sources of fats in the manu- 
facture and use of glyceryl lactoste- 
arate and mono- and diglycerides 
as an emulsifier in or with short- 
ening: 1) Hydrogenated prime 
steam or dry rendered lard; 2) Hy- 
drogenated edible tallow, and 3) 
Hydrogenated cottonseed oil. 











ves Autopike™ CARCASS 





@ SAVE TIME @ SAVE LABOR @ SAVE MONEY 


@ AND SOLVE ONE OF YOUR BIGGEST PROBLEMS 
with The Amazing NEW Autopike 


Carcass Handler. The Autopike Is 
an Automatic Pike Pole That En- 





or 


| Hook Autopike o 
*rail and lift~ off 
trolley 


‘aes 


¢ One Man Opera- 9 
tion ® 
e Light, Portable 
¢ Completely Safe 
e Fast, Simple Op- 





P pret ly N ONLY 3 Autopike stands 
ponies Hs 50 *fast while load is 
Maintenance $ ° commana 
e Easily Removes 
One Quarter Order Now 


from the Middle 
of a Full Rail 


*Pat. Pend. 





Lower load using 
brake 






ables One Man... 
Single Handed 
... To Remove 
Product from 
High Rail! 
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PACKERS DEVELOPMENT CO. teeters 


“Manufacturers of Autoflay Skinning Machines & Smallwood System Conveyors. 
Canadian Distributors — C. A. PEMBERTON & CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 7 
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| NEW TRADE LITERATURE 








Anesthetizing Controller For Hu- 
mane Hog Slaughter (NL 1107): 
Engineering data on a_ carbon 
dioxide controller on a hog immo- 
bilizer for meat packing plants are 
incorporated in a new pamphlet 
published by the manufacturer, 
Thermco Instrument Corp., La Porte, 
Ind. Diagrams illustrate layout of 
the immobilizing unit showing im- 
portant parts, along with location 
of control and directions on their use 
in various situations. 


Dry-Ice (NL 1097): A new 24- 
page booklet on carbon dioxide 
(CO:) and its value to industry has 
been issued recently by the Pure 


Carbonic Co. The liberally illus- 
trated booklet covers the history, 
principal applications, properties, 
manufacture, supply and distribu- 
tion of carbon dioxide in gaseous, 
liquid and dry-ice forms. 


Numerical Control Conveyor 
(NL 1050): A four-page folder con- 
tains information on a conveyor 
unit which permits numerical con- 
trol of materials in a flow system. 
Issued by The Rapids-Standard 
Company, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
the literature also covers product 
application features, accessories and 
specifications. 


Thermal Systems (NL 1030): A 
4-page sheet describes wet and dry 
bulb thermal system components 
(bulbs, tubing and _ accessories). 
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Why Worry ab about the June Deadline? 
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SIOUX CITY DRESSED PORK, INC. 
I a ie en ty Hi 
FULLY APPROVED BY 
AMERICAN HUMANE 
ASSOCIATION 




















DRESSED PORK WITH “Fresh Kill” BLOOM! 


Shipped in co, spray for “Fresh Kill” delivery anywhere. 
Dressed Pork is OUR BUSINESS — our ONLY BUSINESS! 


ee nee 


We Are Ready and 
Able to Help You—— 


You can be sure your: dressed 
hogs will meet Federal Humane 
Slaughtering regulations after 
June 30th if they: come from 
Sioux City Dressed Pork. Our 
CO, immobilization and. prone 


sticking: technique is PAINLESS 
to the animal and SAFE for the 
operator ... also minimizes in- 
ternal bruises. and blood clots 
throughout the - carcass, stuck 
shoulders, and shackle bruises. 








Get all the interesting facts: 
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= - 


PHONE 5-8051 AND ASK FOR: 


JAMES KUECKER, General Manager 


LARRY WALSH, Sales 


RICHARD NEEDHAM, Asst. Mgr. 


















Also included are water supply ac- 
cessories for wet bulbs and suc- 
tion fans which assure ample flow 
of air across the wet bulb surface. 
Offered by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Philadelphia, the lit- 
erature lists the recorders and the 
electric and pneumatic control mod- 
els available for relative humidity, 


Truck-Trailer Refrigeration (NL 
1075): Sumner Industries, Inc., Tru 
Kooler division, Oelwein, Ia., has 
published a general manual on 
truck-trailer refrigeration for man- 
agement, operating or maintenance 
personnel, as well as manuals on 
installation and operating-service 
for its own equipment. The literature 
includes operating and _ inspection 
check lists and procedures for driv- 
ers and service personnel which are 
expected to help fleet operators re- 
duce road failures of refrigera- 
tion equipment. 


Infrared Heat (NL 1090): Facts 
about modern infrared and its ad- 
vantages to food processors are il- 
lucidated in an eight-page bulletin 
published by the manufacturer, 
Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fos- 
toria, O. In condensed language, the 
bulletin points out construction fea- 
tures and application of the process 
to a multitude of uses in the prep- 
aration of many kinds of foods, in- 
cluding meat and meat products. 


Chargers (NL 1070): Time-sav- 
ing operation and maintenance pro- 
cedures for automatically controlled 
Exide vertical motor-generator 
chargers are provided in an eight- 
page revised and expanded bulletin 
by Exide Industrial division, The 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia. Stressed is use of the 
equipment in electric industrial 
truck and other automotive power 
applications. 


Sludge Collectors (NL 1078): A 
28-page booklet released by Link- 
Belt Co., 
line of six series and 15 types of 
“Circuline” sludge collectors avail- 
able for water, sewage and indus- 
trial waste treatment settling tanks. 
It also contains detailed engineering 
drawings, tables and instructions. 


Use this coupon in writing for New Trade 
Literature. Address The National Provisioner, 
giving key numbers only (5-28-60). 


TOU: oboe sdb icdcacdcocgece¢eunnee 
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No Change In 
Humane Slaughter 


No authority exists in the Hu- 
mane Slaughter Act for an ex- 
tension of the effective date 
(July 1) and the USDA has 
made no recommendation to 
Congress for an extension, Un- 
dersecretary of Agriculture 
True D. Morse declared this 
weekend in a direct statement 
to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

In reply to an NP inquiry 
about the possible basis for per- 
sistent rumors of an extension, 
Undersecretary Morse replied: 

“Since the passage of this leg- 
islation, the department has con- 
sistently urged that slaughterers 
undertake the necessary actions 
to comply with the public policy 
declared in the act. In this we 
have had the full support of the 
advisory committee. You will 
recall that the designations by 
the department of methods of 
slaughter and of handling in 
connection with slaughter to 
conform to the policy stated in 
the act were published by March 
1, 1959, as required. Representa- 
tives of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service have worked with 
representatives of the industry, 
especially the smaller slaughter- 
ers, in an effort to assist the in- 
dustry toward fulfillment of the 
necessary requirements by July 
1, 1960. 

“There is no authority in the 
humane slaughter act for any 
extension of the effective date. 
A number of inquiries have 
come to the department about 
the possibility of an extension. 
Such action could only be taken 
by the Congress. The depart- 
ment has not made any recom- 
mendation for such an extension. 

“We hope the majority of the: 
industry will be in a position to 
conform to the requirements of 
the humane slaughter act by 
July 1.” 











Oregon Meat Inspection 
Program Double 1959 
For First Three Months 


Slaughter plants which were under 
Oregon meat inspection in the first 
quarter of 1959 handled about 10 per 
cent more animals in the first three 
months of this year. That is only part 
of the story. Total animals under 
Oregon meat inspection in the first 
quarter of this year climbed to 109,- 
125 head compared with 58,685 head 
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a year earlier—nearly double the bly lower than a year ago—23/100ths 
1959 first quarter figure. of 1 per cent compared with 33/- 

Dr. M. L. Houston, meat inspection 100ths of 1 per cent. In the first 1960 
supervisor for the state department quarter, the state meat inspectors re- 
of agriculture, says the higher total jected 211,014 lbs. of edible organs, 
is swelled by output from three city including livers, heads, hearts, kid- 
of Portland plants and six others neys, and tongues; also 1,756 lbs. 
which were not under a program a of meat food products, the depart- 


year ago. The Portland and more re- ment’s records show. 

cently-enrolled plants account for Live animals inspected and total 
slightly more than 44,000 head of the condemnations (both live and car- 
quarterly increase, according to Dr. cass) in the first 1960 quarter: cat- 
Houston. tle, 34,276 and 110 condemnations; 


Percentagewise, meat animals calves, 3,604 and eight; sheep 3,448 
withdrawn from market as unfit for and 54; swine, 66,937 and 81, and 
human consumption were considera- _ horses, 562 and one condemned. 








eer STOP wasting time-and money 
, SAVE WITH THE LEADING PACKERS NOW USING THE... 
JARVIS POWER DEHIDER 


TODAY'S MOST IMITATED DEHIDER 





PRECISION POWER BLADES (PATENTED 
FASTEST OPERATING BLADES 


OF ANY DEHIDER ON THE MARKET 4 -" ‘ 


Pn Se 


SELF-SHARPENING 
_ OSCILLATING BLADES 


OPERATES ELECTRICALLY OR PNEUMATICALLY 


MORE VALUABLE HIDES 
You get higher prices for your hides due to no cuts 
and no scores, because blades are specially ground 
with blunted points. © 


LESS SCRAP — MORE FAT MONEY 


You get closer to the hide without damaging it which 
leaves more fat on the carcass instead of on the hide. 





Constant, easy motion of 


cutting head floats hide FAST — EASY — SAFE DEHIDING 


off even formerly tough areas. 


By either skilled or unskilled butchers. 


MORE MAN-HOUR PRODUCTION 


Speed and reduced operator fatigue means greater 
man-hour production. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Earnings on your more valuable hides and heavier 
carcasses soon more than pay the cost of the Jarvis 
Unlike conventional knife, 


dehider. 
pe ed rag y iba FREE TRIAL UNIT AVAILABLE SEND COUPON NOW 


| ee sae Seem ene RED cee SSE Se Se SAY SRN AERTS NRREN ENNRY SENN eS SS 


JARVIS CORPORATION—GUILFORD, CONN. | 


g (CO Ship a FREE trial unit [) Send catalog 
UY PYE OA 002 


fale) 170) 7 Vile). COMPANY. 
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CITY & STATE 
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NIAGARA “no frost” 





4 


GIVES YOU THE BEST FREEZING OPERATION 


@ Saving labor in both operation and upkeep, “No-Frost” fully 
automatic refrigeration gives you always the full rated capacity of 
your plant. You get all the benefits of continuous production and 
your business makes money on lower volume. Preventing all ice 
or frost accumulation, “No-Frost” prevents waste of power. You 
cut out much expensive maintenance labor in the cold room. Your 
production and your quality both improve because “No-Frost” 
pulls the product core temperature down the quickest and holds 
it uniformly. 


Write for Bulletin No. 105 
NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Dept. NP-5, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
District Engineers in Principal Cities 








NEW SCHERMER ONE SECOND ELECTRICAL 
HOG STUNNER 


Plant tested. Complete unit $450.00. No restrainer or other accessories needed. 


ONLY SCHERMER manufactures a complete line of mechanical 
and electrical humane stunning devices of i) 
specialized design for every purpose ‘ 


Genuine Schermer Model M. E. Pene- 


FOR STEERS, COWS, 


BULLS, HOGS trating type captive bolt stunner with 
or without long handle (see right) 

FOR CALVES AND The new Schermer humane Knocker 

SHEEP with a captive mushroom head. Stuns 


instantly without penetrating the skull. 


Only when buying Schermer will your profit from over 30 years experience in 
building humane electrical and mechanical stunning devices. Save money. 
Investigate now, phone, wire or write to 


ALFA INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


118 East 28th Street, New York 16, N. Y. e Telephone LExington 2-9834 

















STURDEX 





PLASTIC COMPOUND 
UNIVERSAL MEAT LUG 


WON'T DENT! 
WON'T CRACK! 























* GUARANTEED NOT TO BREAK! 
May be used for load handling of portion control 
cuts, pre-packaged meats, spices and seasonings. 


GREGG INDUSTRIES Services and Equipment for the Meat Industry 





763 S. WAYNE PLACE e WHEELING, ILLINOIS ° LEhigh 7-0519 
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Packers Report to NP on 
Humane Experience 


As part of its humane methods 
study, the PRovIsIONER sent a ques- 
tionnaire to a selected list of pack- 
ers and received a limited response. 

One respondent reports he is 
electrically stunning and then stick- 
ing hogs within a five-second inter- 
val and prone bleeding the stuck 
animals. He estimates his total 
equipment cost to be $30,000. This is 
a new system as only 1,000 hogs 
have been slaughtered. This same 
packer is using a wand type pene- 
trating bolt stunner on beef and 
calves. He has stunned 350,000 cattle 
and 50,000 calves at an estimated 
cartridge cost of 4¢ per head. 

Another plant using a penetrating 
bolt pistol stuns about 200 cattle per 
day at a cost of 3¢ per head. This 
plant has stunned about 300,000 to 
date with this tool. This same cost 
level was reported by another 
packer using the same type of tool 
who has stunned 25,000 head to date. 

Aother packer, who dresses 300 
head of beef per day, reports that 
while the cost of his air-power tool 
was nominal ($3,000 for the tool and 
plant modifications needed for in- 
stallation) and its daily operating 
cost was low, the tool needs further 
improvement to enable it to with- 
stand heavy usage in the plant. 


Cattle from Oregon Are 
Restricted by California 


The state of California has 
amended its cattle scabies regula- 
tion to include restrictions against 
the importation of cattle from Ore- 
gon, William E. Warne, California 
director of agriculture, announced. 
All cattle entering California from 
Oregon will require a special permit 
from the California Bureau of Live- 
stock Disease Control. 

Cattle also must be accompanied 
by a health certificate signed by a 
state or federal inspector certifying 
that the cattle are free from scabies 
and have been treated in an ap- 
proved manner against scabies with- 
in 10 days of date of shipment. 

Warne also announced that scabies 
restrictions on cattle from the state 
of Alabama have been lifted. 


Cold Storage Hide Stocks 


Hides and pelts held in cold stor- 
age on April 30 totaled 69,180,000 
Ibs., according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This volume 
compared with 71,253,000 Ibs. in 
stock a month earlier, 56,811,000 Ibs. 
a year ago and the five-year 1955- 
59 average of 77,053,000 Ibs. 
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| install 


VGSS VALVES 


in your 
compressors 


peak performance 






(AIR + GAS + AMMONIA) 











Peak performance, maximum efficiency, greater output, and low- 
er power costs can be built into your oldest, and of course your 
newest, compressors by the installation of VOSS VALVES. 


feck THESE VOSS VALVE ADVANTAGES: 


Quiet, vibration-free operation 1 normal discharge temperature 
20 to 60% more valve area lower operating costs 

less power consumption utmost safety 

minimum pressure loss 


Our detailed proposal for increasing efficiency of your 
compressor will be sent without obligation. Send name, 
bore, stroke, and speed of your machine, 























OVER-THE-ROAD REFRIGERATION! 
Now! Convert your fleet at low cost! 








A.C. GENERATOR KIT 


e Your present plug-in refrigeration can now be used for 
Over-The-Road operation. 


@ Power also available for heating, auxiliary lighting, 
pumps, etc. 


e Kit furnished complete with all necessary parts for ease 
of installation. 


e Low in cost, easily maintained. 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 
5946 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

Dole Refrigerating Products Limited, Oakville, Ontario, Canada 
— Write for Engineering Catalog HGE 





COMPLETE REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS ALSO AVAILABLE 
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Agar Packing Cempany 
Air-Way Pump & Equipment Company 
Alfa International Corporation 
Alkar Engineering Co. 
Allbright-Nell Co., The 
American Spice Trade Association 
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Firms listed here are in partnership with you. Prod. 
ucts and equipment they manufacture and services 
they render are designed to help you do your work 
more efficiently, more economically, and make bet. | “' 
ter products which you can merchandise more profit- 
ably. Their advertisements offer you useful product F 
information you can use with profit. 
Tl 
Al 
ar 
to 
D 
ar 
Laudenslager, Inc., J. K. 107 ~ 
Le Fiell Company 85 F 
Leland Chemical Co, Inc. 112 hi 
Beye Oc Co., EC., TOK. scseugyais al 
Lewis Company, G. B. 26 F 
a 
T 
¥ 
Mayer & Sons Co., Inc., H. J. 15 ql 
Mayer Company, Oscar 38 a 
Meat Packers Equipment Co. 21 M 
Merck & Co., Inc. 99 fe 
Meyer Packing Co., The H. H. 104 fe 
Milwaukee Spice Mills 120 ti 
Muirson Label Company, Inc.  o.......ceeeee 9 }- 
s 
National Tag Company, The ................... 30 : 
Niagara Blower Company 128 T 
s 
B 
Oakite Products, Inc. 95 Ie 
Olin Mathieson Chemicals Division & e 
O’Neill Floors Co., E 5 : 
N 
Packers Development Co. 125 
Peters Machinery Co. 28 3 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas. 4-5 ps 
Pioneer Manufacturing & Distributing Co. 30 . 
Pollak Packing Co., John 38 , 
Polyfoam Packers Corp. 112 D 
Preservaline Manufacturing Company 114 ! 
Pure Carbonic Company 107 
Reich & Sons, Inc., A. ......... 26 
Reiser & Co., Inc., Robert 10 
Russell Packing Company 104 
8 
I 
‘ I 
St. John & Co. 8-9 s 
Sandvik Steel Belt Conveyors Division, Sandvik Steel, Inc. ...... 118-119 I 
Schluderberg, T. J., Wm.-Kurdle Company 38 f 
Seelbach Co., Inc., K. C. ............. 22 s 
Selection, Inc. 4 I 
Sioux City Dressed Pork, Inc. 126 s 
Smith Paper Company, H. P : 120 





Smith’s Sons Co., John E. 31 
Somerville Dressed Meat Company “4 
Sparks & Co., H. L 28 
Speco, Inc. 100 ¥ 




















Staley Manufacturing Co., A. E. . 92 
Standard Casing Co., Inc., The 117 
Stange Co., Wm. J. 31 






























Tee-Cee Manufacturing Company, The 108 
Tee-Pak, Inc. 40 
Townsend Engineering Company a 
Tynan & Co., Inc., W. M. 123 
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United States Cold Storage Corporation 81 















Vegex Company a 
Voelker & Company . 112 
Voss Co., Inc., J. H: H. 19 















Wallerstein Company 











Waukesha Foundry Company 88 
Werner Manufacturing Company 121 : 
Western Buyers 132 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Undisplayed: set 
$5.00; additional 
tion ‘anted,"’ 

words, $3.50; 


solid. Minimum 20 words, 
words, 20c each. ‘‘Posi- 
special rate; minimum 20 
odditional words, 20¢ each. 


Unless Specifically instructed Otherwise, All 
Classified Advertisements Will Be Inserted 
Over a Blind Box Number. 


Count address or box numbers as 8 
words. Headlines, 75c¢ extra. Listing ad- 
vertisements, 75¢ — per line. Displayed, 


$11.00 per inch. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE 
IN ADVANCE 
PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 





PLANTS FOR SALE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





MUNICIPAL ABATTOIR 


The city of Toronto is offering the Municipal 
Abattoir for sale or lease as a going concern, 
and has instructed the director of real estate 
to negotiate with all interested parties. 
Details as to the minimum terms and conditions 
are available at the office of the 
DIRECTOR, Room 202, City Hall, 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 
Telephone EMpire 6-8411, Local 531 





FOR SALE or LEASE: Small modern packing 
house complete with all slaughtering, processing 
and delivery equipment in excellent condition. 
Free gas, water and oil lease. Located on 35 
acres close to all northern Ohio major cities. 
Terms can be arranged. FS-231, THE NATIONAL 
tiie eras 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 





MODERATELY SIZED: Complete packing plant 
for sale. Will make a very profitable investment 
for firm now operating profitable plant from 
tax angle. Good local market, excellent source 
of cattle and hogs. FS-245, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SMALL: Animal slaughterhouse. Hog capacity 
800 to 1200 weekly. Near western market and 
Michigan central stockyards. Reasonable. FS-263, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





THE LAZAR COMPANY 
(Cy Lazar) 


brokers * dealers * sales agents * appraisers 


845 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, Ill. 
PHONE HArrison 7-6797 


NEW—USED—REBUILT 
MACHINERY FOR MEAT PACKERS— 
RENDERERS—SAUSAGE PROCESSORS 

and ALLIED FOOD INDUSTRIES 





ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
k All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed 


We Lease Expellers 


PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penn. 





BECAUSE: Of poor health, are forced to sell or 
lease well-established meat processing and freez- 
er plant, located between Albany and New York 
City. Write to Box FS-230, THE NATIONAL PRO- 


— 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, 





U. S. GOV’T INSPECTED PLANT 
PHILA. MEAT DISTRICT 

30,000 sq. ft. including freezers, coolers, boning 
rm., R.R. siding & T. G. loading. Ready to op- 
erate within overnight truck of the East Coast 
Market of over 1/3 of the population of the 
Nation. 
An attractive bldg. at a reasonable price. 


J. T. JACKSON CO. Realtors 
Roosevelt Blvd. & Rising Sun Ave. 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 

Phone DAvenport 4-2000 





MODERN PACKING PLANT 
FOR SALE 

8 Years Qld. 3 acres, zoned I-2, heavy industry. 
Fully equipped. In heart of Lake County and 
Industrial area, 35 miles north of Chicago. 6000 
sq. ft. in plant area. 1500 square ft. 5 room 
modern apt. above. On 2 truck highways leading 
from Chicago. Railway siding available. Highly 
suitable for restaurant supply house, branch 
house, slaughter capacity to easily supply sau- 
sage mfg. or wholesale house in city. 

L. B. ANDERSEN & CO., INC. 

20 West Dundee Road 
Wheeling, Illinois 
LEhigh 7-4300 ROgers Park 4-9400 





BANKRUPT NORTH FORT WORTH 
INDUSTRAL PLANT 
Over 8 acres—2 spur tracks—4 good buildings 
totalling 12,200 square feet. Will consider bids 
substantially less than $80,000.00 appraisal. Rufus 
S. Garrett, Jr., Trustee, 710 Fort Worth National 
Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Allbright-Nell ham molds. Second 
hand. 4 x 4 x 27 or 4% x 4% x 27. EW-214, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ml. 





MEAT MIXERS WANTED 

Good used 1,000 to 1,500 pound capacity meat 
mixers. Also good used ice machines 6 x 6, 
7x 7, 8 x 8 or 9 x 9. Also Freon compressors. 
Also ammonia receivers, condensers, pipe fit- 
tings, valves and cooling diffusers. Meat grind- 
ers and stuffers. 125-150 H.P. steam boilers. 
HILL PACKING COMPANY, P. O. Box 148, To- 
peka, Kansas 





WANTED: RED LION or DUO EXPELLER. EW- 
264, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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FOR SALE: Baker-Perkins 200 gallon sigma 
blade mixers or shredders, jacketed, double 
arm, with or without motor. Lowest price ever. 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1404 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





CRYOVAC CLIPPER: Model #HT-KO. Serial 
#10536. This machine is in very good shape, and 
will be ready for inspection at all times. Con- 
tact Curt Pieper, % Gus Glaser Meats, Inc., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. Phone 3-7871 





FOR SALE: Oil and vee saving cooker, 4 x 7, 
steel j One new, two eight 
years old. BARTH SMELTING & REFINING 
WORKS, Inc. 125 Chapel St., Newark, N. J. 








REFRGERATED VANS 
Three 12’ refrigerated vans on GMC 353 chassis 
with RA 20-D Thermo King units. One 1959, 33,- 
000 miles. Two 1957’s less than 60,000 miles. Top 
operating condition, top appearance. Call or 
write: R. W. Anderson, 825 Fifth St., Miami 
Beach, Fla. Jefferson 1-0867 





Two—Tee Cee Peelers and one String-A-Way 
(Shaker). Good as new. Sold at half price. W. F. 
Thiele Company, 425 W. McKinley Ave., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wisconsin. 





BACON SLICER: V.S. Heavy duty No. 3, with 
shingling conveyor. In good condition. $600.00. 
Charles Ellis, 210 Toledo Ave., Westmont; N. J. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BROKER or DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 


CORNED BEEF—Selling presently 
in STATE OF VIRGINIA 
For WESTERN PACKER of finest quality pickled 
briskets, tongues & rounds. Whole & consumer 
sizes. Choice & commercial. W-242 THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 








WORKING CAPITAL AVAILABLE: No strings 
attached. For use in a federally inspected plant 
shipping carloads of dressed hog carcasses or 
beef carcasses. Write to Box W-244, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





BECAUSE: Of poor health, are forced to sell or 
lease well-established meat processing and freez- 
er plant located between Albany and New York 
City. Write to Box FS-230, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, 








BARLIANTS 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 





We list below some of our current offerings for sale 
of 





t available tor prompt 


y an quip 


shipment, 


Current General Offerings 


JE71—BACON PRESS: Dohm & Nelke Bacon Master 
Senior model, stainiess steel caviner, = new, 
excellent SOMONOM woot eS 320.) 

2687—SLICER: Enterprise mdi. #480A, wistacker & 
weigher, very good cond.__._-..-.__._--- ,vU0.! 

2306—LUNCHEON MEAT SLICEK: Anco F034, ex- 
cellent condition 20. 

2695—CANNED HAM PRESS: Anco mdi: 7767, tor 
#4 base can, excellent condition____-_-- $1,850.00 

20/7—STUFFERS: (2) buttalo, 1U00Zf -.--ea. 34,720.00 

2690—STUFFER: Boss 5007 cap., w/vaives & piping, 
late model v0 





2044—SIUFFER: Buffalo 100% cap., w/Piping: & 
valve, A-| condition.........------------- > 675.00 

2495—MIXEK: Butfalo 47 400# capacity, 3 HP. 
motor, reconditioned -_......-.---------- $ 6 675.00 

20U/—MIXER: Boss #16, 4007, 5 HP.-_----- 3 650.00 


1z14—MAGNETIC TRAPS: (7) Cesco__--ea. $ 95.00 
27675—PICKLE PUMP: Griftith mdi. 11, ‘tig Boy,’ 
stainless steel, like new cond,_.......-_-- > 545.00 
2682—PKESTO LINKER: for natural casings, gen 
tioned, like new, 6 mo. factory guarantee $1,450.00 
25/4—PORK-CUT ‘SKINNER: Townsend #35, an 
PUNRIR iis  caeceesrcecinctsrcemnlaenaasee-aial 
2344-BACON SKINNER: Townsend 752, pe Bo 
reconditioned $ 
9356—LOAF  STUFFER: 
ole-operaied ....._.__......_--.-5-.~--=5- 
2023 STEAK MAKER: Hobart #400, '/; HP._$ 115.00 
2693—CLIPPER: Kartridge Pak, excel. cond. $ 975.00 
2642—DRY boost ye agp COOKE RS: (2) ite 5x, 
w/flat bolted heads, & drive____- a. $1,000. 
Se DEHORNER: Globe-Biack wie, 
2604 BENCH SCALES: (2) Toledo mdi. M31-1821PR, 
400 i 250% dial, '4# eect with 


aha WN sg ce tae Sere ea. $ 165.00 
2676 EXACT “WEIGHT SCALES: mdi. 253 & ai, 
good condition .--......-._..--.-..-- a. $ 


HP. motor, self-contained 
2521I—HAM ‘MOLDS: aa Hoy, 
with or & spring 


2080AMMONIA COMPRESSOR: York mais 8 1 o 


—— steel, 
a.$ 12.7 


V0) eM 1a" , i 38 i hi. 
x x 
2110—LOAF Gibs.( 25h) Globe Hoy Hb6- S, stain- 
less steel Mou (gp eee 5.00 


2187—-LOAF PANS: “he Best & Donovan, stainless 
10” x 5” x 4”, 6c A-| condition__ea. 2.25 
5425—BEEF TROLLEYS: (5000) w/44,” = 
8” stainless steel h a.$ 
8” galvanized hooks 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


We have many inquiries for equipment that we can- 
not supply. Please advise if you have any of these 
items for sale, giving full particulars. 

Ty-Linkers—Lin er Machines, Inc. 

Ty-Peelers—Linker Machines, Inc. 

Bacon Slicers—Anco model #827 

Bacon Presses—Anco, Dohm & Nelke 

been 1 Stu ffers—5007 capacity 

Ham Molds—all sizes, deluens steel 

Meat eer Be sizes, Anco, Globe & Boss 

Cookers—5 x 12’ 

Expellers—Red Lion & Duo 





Don’t Miss This!! 


The Liquidation of machinery and equip- 
ment of Swift & Company’s complete on the 
rail Beef Slaughtering & Processing Plant, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, to be held June 
22 & 23 by Barliant & Company. Contact 
us for further details or information. Watch 
for complete announcement in future Pro- 
visioner Ads. 











All items subject to prior sale and confirmation 
@ New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
@ Liquidators and Appraisers 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


1631 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
WAbash 2-5550 


BARLIANT & ©. 
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POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





PACKING HOUSE ENGINEER 
Available by the week. Age 51. Experience: 8 
years’ sausage maker, 15 years’ superintendent, 
10 years’ plant manager. Connected with the 
same person 25 years, who now owns eight 
plants. Can help you in sausage, slaughtering, 
rendering, curing, smoking, shipping, live stock 
buying. J. Leon Rogers, 1116 Bevis Drive, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Telephone Jackson 33835 





CANADIAN: Desires position as superintendent 
or assistant. University graduate, age 40. Pres- 
ently acting assistant superintendent, plant 5000 
hogs, 2000 cattle per week. Familiar with all 
plant operations. With present company over 10 
years. Excellent references. W-248, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





BEEF MANAGER: 30 years’ experience with both 
large and small companies. Full knowledge, buy- 
ing, processing and selling. Will assure profit- 
able operation. Age 52. College educated. Can 
give good references. W-259, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Man Friday to general manager, owner. Age 39, 
married. 24 years’ well rounded experience par- 
ticularly in beef, hog, sheep, kill, boning, ren- 
dering, hides. Can teach. Will relocate. W-219, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








SALESMAN: Excellent background, wholesale 
and institutional. Knowledge of full line of pro- 
visions and fresh meat. Desires connection with 
progressive outfit. Good record. W-249, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 





SAUSAGE FOREMAN: AGE 47. LIFETIME EX- 
PERIENCE. COST AND QUALITY CONSCIOUS. 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY. W-251, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT: Broad practical 
experience, large or small plants. Sales produc- 
tion, livestock. References. W-258, THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10, Tl. 


MANAGER or CONTROLLER: 25 years’ experi- 
ence in all phases of meat packing business. Last 
16 years in executive and administrative posi- 
tions. Expert on costs and yields. W-250, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALESMEN OR DISTRIBUTORS 
To sell a quality ingredient product for sausage 
and cured products, on salary or brokerage 
basis. Require salesmen with either sound pro- 
duction experience or well established sales con- 
tacts in their area. Product already well e:- 
tablished in New York area. Reply to Box 
W-180, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





SAUSAGE FOREMAN 

Large eastern sausage manufacturer desires the 
services of an A-l1 sausage maker. Must be able 
to supervise the complete line of operations. 
Good working conditions, top wages. All replies 
held in strict confidence. Our employees know 
of this ad. Send complete resume to Box W-238, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y 





CHIEF ENGINEER 
A growing independent packer in the midwest 
has an excellent opening for a man experienced 
in refrigeration and plant maintenance and is 
capable of overseeing the inedible rendering de- 
partment. W-257, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKER: Well estab- 
lished, over half a century in business, carrying 
full packinghouse line of meat and meat prod- 
ucts, requires a superintendent with good ex- 
perience, W-256, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





MEAT COST ACCOUNTANT: And time study 
engineer for leading portion cut manufacturer. 
Hard work, long hours. Profit sharing, bright 
future. Call James T. Smith, c/o Ottman & Co., 
Inc., 2 Ninth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. Tele- 
phone WAtkins 9-0111. 


HELP WANTED 





CASING SALESMAN 
TOP MAN WANTED 


WRITE TO BOX W-252 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, Ik 





YOUNG COST MAN 
EXPERIENCED: In cost and production work 
pork packing slaughtering operations and sau 
age manufacturing. Send resume of experien 
and qualifications in your letter. Southern Ohi¢ 
packer. W-253, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER; 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





QUALITY CONTROL MANAGER: Needed 
leading midwest meat packer. Must be able 
organize department from the ground up. Mu 
have experience in sausage, canned me 
smoked meats and sliced bacon. College deg! 
in food technology or chemistry preferred 
not compulsory. Give age, experience and salary 
expected in first letter. W-254, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 








LARGE ACCOUNTS SALES MANAGER: Ne 

by leading midwest meat packer. Must have 2 
perience in handling leadi chain n 
successful record of doing so. Need ability 
organize large accounts department and 
minister same. State age, experience and 
expected in first reply. W-255, THE NATION é 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, IL 








PACKINGHOUSE 
PERSONNEL, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MAN 
Experienced in handling plant personnel work. 
Exceptional opportunity. Many benefits. South- 
ern Ohio packer. W-173, THE NATIONAL PRO. 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





PACKINGHOUSE MACHINERY SALESMAN: 
Wanted. Are you dissatisfied with your present 
earnings or your associates? You feel you are 
not appreciated? Do you have unused ability? 
Are you under 40? Would you like to travel 
and meet people all expenses paid? No need to 
go to a psychologist—contact us! Strictly con- 
fidential. W-210, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Foreman or superintendent. 
Thorough practical experience in all departments. 
Federal or state inspection. Latest equipment and 
methods. Curing and smoked meats. Medium or 
large production. Best references. W-246, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





COLLEGE MAN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY GRADUATE. 7 years’ su- 
pervisory experience in kitchen producing 80,000 
lbs. weekly. Trained in work simplification and 
measurement. W-247, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





SAUSAGE FOREMAN: 30 years’ experience in 
state and federal plants. Available immediately. 
ORVILLE COOPER, 587 Spruce St., East Alton, 
Til. 





ENGINEER WANTED: With experience in re- 
frigeration and maintenance. Give age and ref- 
erences, W-240, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SAUSAGE FOREMAN 
WORKING ASSISTANT: To superintendent. Must 
be familiar with all sausage making, smoking 
and S.P. operations. W-260, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
TO SELL: Radically new dry milk product with 
unusual binding qualities. Territories open: 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southeastern states. 
W-262, THE NATIONAL ee 527 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





RESIDENT SALESMAN: To handle top equip- 
ment line in New York, New Jersey, Pennayl- 
vania and neighboring areas. Packinghouse ex- 
perience essential. Salary commensurate with 
background and ability. Reply to Box W-56, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron &t., 
Chicago 10, 





EXPERIENCED CATTLE BUYER 
For packing company in N.E. Iowa. Must be ex- 
perienced in all phases of cattle buying. Send 
resume of experience and qualifications in first 
letter. W-261, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HOG «+ CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent © Order Buyer 
Broker ® Counsellor © Exporter ¢ Impor 


107 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO §, ! 














Send Operator holds 


LEADING PACKERS specify: AJR-O-CHECK 


The casing valve with the 
internal fulcrum lever 


for casing on nozzle and 
Bulletin b AIR-WAY 4 controls flow with same hand 











AIR-WAY PUMP & EQUIPMENT CO., 4501 W. Thomas St., Chicago 51, Ill. 





WESTERN BUYERS! 


LIVESTOCK BUYERS 


Phone: Cypress 4-241] 
ALGONA, IOWA 


WE BUY HOGS IN THE HEART OF THE CORN BEI 


10 OFFICES TO SERVE Yeu 

















Geo. Hess 
Murray H. Watkins 


Indianapolis Stock Yards ° 








HOG BUYERS EXCLUSIVELY 


W. E. (Wally) Farrow 
Earl Martin 


HESS, WATKINS, FARROW & COMPANY 


Indianapolis 21, Ind. 
Telephone: MElrose 7-5481 














MAKE PURCHASING EASIER 
USE THE “YELLOW PAGES” OF 
THE MEAT INDUSTRY— 


the classified volume for all your plant needs 


The Purchasing GUIDE for the Meat Industry 
A NATIONAL PROVISIONER PUBLICATION 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, MAY 28, 196 
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[SIONER, 








